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A Prefatory Note 





This is the 70th anniversary of the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. As a user 
of statistics for many years, I have been aware 
of the high regard in which both union leaders 
and businessmen hold BLS. They have learned 
that they can count on the figures and the analyses 
they get from this Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. In fact, the wages of millions of workers 
have been geared directly to the BLS Consumer 
Price Index. 

All users of Government statistics must be able 
to rely upon their integrity and accuracy. The 
services which Government renders in the field 
of statistics are useless if the figures and analyses 
are not reliable. We are indeed fortunate that 
over the years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
buil: such a fine reputation that employers, work- 
ers, and the general public rely upon the Bureau's 
data. This confidence in the competence and 
integrity of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
ite staff is justified. 

There are many areas, however, where new 
figures and new analyses are needed; and indeed 
there are some areas where present statistics could 
be improved. Right now we are restudying the 
Nation's statistical needs with a view to making 
the Department of Labor's contribution more 
effective. We must guard against stagnation and 
self-satisfaction in the statistical field, for facts 
and figures must meet the growing needs of the 
country and the economy or else they become 
useless. 

As new social and economic patterns are devel- 
oped, and as the needs of American workers and 
employers change, Government programs must 
keep pace. This is as true in the field of statis- 
tical services as it is in any other, The Consumer 


u 


Price Index, for example, must keep pace with 
changing buying habits, consumer preferences, 
and marketing methods. Studies of productivity 
must take account of changes in industrial struc- 
ture resulting from technological developments. 
Samples used to obtain data must be constantly 
re-examined to make sure that they provide an 
accurate basis from which to draw general con- 
clusions. Statistical series must be checked 
regularly for margins of error to make sure that 
deviations are not too great and that the data do 
not become inaccurate and unreliable. This is a 
process which must and does take place within 
the Bureau. The importance of this constant 
self-appraisal and cross-checking cannot be under- 
estimated. It is an absolute prerequisite to con- 
tinued effectiveness and accuracy. 

If the past is any key to the future, I feel con- 
fident that the services of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will continue to grow. The Bureau 
must keep pace in the years ahead, as it has in its 
first 7 decades, with the changing needs of the 
American economy and the American people. 
Our goal must be constantly to increase the useful- 
ness of the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to all our people. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics may be proud 
of its 70-year record. On this significant anniver- 
sary it can look back on 3 score and 10 years of 
service to the Nation. As an agency interested in 
progress, it cannot, however, afford to tarry long 
with its backward glance. The future deserves 
infinitely more attention, and I am certain it is 
being given full consideration. As a result of the 
evaluation of Department of Laber programs and 
operations which we are now completing, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is looking ahead to an 
unlimited period of even greater service. 

On behalf of the Department of Labor, I would 
like to thank the 15 authors whose separate com- 
mentaries follow and whose contributions have 
helped to commemorate the 70th anniversary of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


—James P. Mircue ty, Secretary of Labor 





Seventy Years of Service— 


The Story of BLS 





1.—‘‘Judicious Investigation and the 
Fearless Publication Thereof’’ 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics is one of the older agencies of the 
Federal Government. When it was first authorized by Congress in 
June 1884, Chester A. Arthur was President. Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming were not yet States. 
The secret ballot would come in 4 years. The Statue of Liberty 
had not yet been unveiled in New York Harbor. The first electric 
street car was still to be launched and Duryea’s gasoline buggy was 
10 years in the offing. 

Two decades had not fully closed the wounds of Civil War, but 
the country, especially the northern and western areas, was under- 
going industrial and geographic expansion. Immigrants were swarm- 
ing through all ports of entry in search of sanctuary and work. It 
was a period of urbanization, mechanization, exploitation, and 
uncertain unionization. 

In this turbulent era and against this background BLS was born. 
The fact of its existence and the course of action it pursued, for- 
tuitous though they may have been, befitted the times. On the 
one hand there were the abolitionist crusaders, bereft of a cause 
since passage of the XIII Amendment, who had taken up the cause 
of the working man in somewhat extremist fashion. On the other 
was the employing group of a lusty young capitalism brooking no 
interference with employment practices and working conditions. 

Congress, under the pressures thus generated and in a manner 
quite in keeping with the future tendencies and practices of labor- 
management relations, chose the middle course of factfinding by a 
Government agency. It was probably more immediate innate good 
sense than any prescience of things to come that enabled the first 
Commissioner to skirt the dangers of extremism, bias, and militant 
reformism, though he was a man capable of mighty moral indigna- 
tion. 

The unerring course he steered, the useful product of his endeavors, 
and the enduring quality of his precepts are limned in the two 
articles which follow. 





Carroll D. Wright 
and His Influence 
on the BLS 


WENDELL D. MACDONALD* 





In 1885, Carroll Davidson Wright became the first 
Commissioner of the newly created Bureau of La- 
bor, an agency of the Department of the Interior. 
Establishment of the Bureau had been authorized 
by an act of Congress on June 27, 1884. Ever 
since 1864, when a group of labor unions meeting 
at Louisville, for the primary purpose of consider- 
ing unemployment and wages, had passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the establishment of a Federal labor 
agency, there had been agitation by unions, spo- 
radic petitions by State legislatures, and several 
bills introduced in Congress for such a bureau. 
Various States, first Massachusetts in 1869 and 
later 13 others, had already established bureaus of 
labor before the Federal Government took similar 
action. 

The Commissioner of the new Bureau of Labor 
had since 1873 been chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Even before his 
Washington appointment, he had emjoyed a wide 
reputation as a statistical investigator and as a 
writer and lecturer on labor problems. Colonel 
Wright’s first appointment to head the Federal 
labor agency came from the Republican President 
Chester Arthur, who, as outgoing President in 
early 1885, had the foresight to communicate his 
intention of nominating Wright to incoming Demo- 
cratic President Grover Cleveland, who let it be 
known that he also favored Wright for the job. 
This, in retrospect, was a fortunate circumstance. 
It established a precedent of nonpolitical appoint- 
ments to the commissionership. 


The Man and His Background 


Whatever value attaches to Carlyle’s theory that 
the man makes history, there is no doubt of its ap- 


plication to the development of the Bureau of La- 
bor under Wright’s leadership during the latter 
part of the 19th century. By a combination of 
fortuitous events and the force of his own character 
Wright imposed his imprint upon the new factfind- 
ing agency. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
history of the Bureau in its formative years was 
largly the story of Carroll D. Wright. The three 
traditions of integrity in compilation of statistics, of 
broad inquiry into many facets of the labor ques- 
tion, and of avoiding the twin pitfalls of theory 
and politics were thus anchored firmly in the Bu- 
reau, and have survived for 70 years. 

There are formidable obstacles in the path of 
evaluating Carroll D. Wright. First, his published 
writings cover such a plethora of subjects that it is 
no easy task to cull them. Second, the varied re- 
search and factfinding projects which he under- 
took were so manifold that they almost defy sum- 


marivation. Third, his life story carries a fascina- 


tion for the biographer, merely as the study of 
colorful personality, and it is tempting to digress 
to other phases of his career. 

Thr First Commissioner was a minister's son, 
worked on a New England farm, labored in a tan- 
nery, peddled Johnson’s County Map of the 


United States from house to house, taught in 
village schools, read law in an attorney's office, 
enlisted in the 14th New Hampshire Volunteers, 
fought with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, 
became colonel of his regiment, set up as a war 
claims agent in Boston, opened a furniture store 
and failed, was admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
and to the Federal courts, became a patent at- 
torney, served two terms in the Massachusetts 
Senate, twice sought the nomination for Congress, 
became the second commissioner of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor in Massachusetts, all prior 
to becoming the first United States Commissivner 
of Labor. In addition to his duties in the latter 
position, Colonel Wright was given responsibility 
for directing the Census of 1890 and was forced to 
divide his time between two bureaus for almost 
3 years. 

In his 20 years as Commissioner, Wright gave 
the Bureau its tone and direction. Not the least 
and perhaps the first of his accomplishments was 
to carve a secure place in the structure of the 
Federal Government for this factfinding agency 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics Regional Director, Boston. 
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in the field of labor. He guided the Bureau of 
Labor from a small beginning, with a budget of 
$25,000 as a Bureau in the Department of the 
Interior (1885-88), to a vigorous and healthy 
organization 18 an independent agency (1888- 
1902), although without cabinet status. When 
the Bureau became part of the newly created 
Department of Commerce and Labor, by an act 
of February 14, 1903, its reputation was world- 
wide and, through its skill in survey technique 
and objectivity in presentation, it had won the 
approval of its generation. 

The question ef what direction the Bureau’s 
activities should take was always paramount in 
Wright's mind. His experience in Massachusetts 
had taught him the folly of mixing special pleading 
with factfinding, as such a policy had nearly 
wrecked the State bureau in its formative years. 
The Massachusetts Legislature was on the point 
of abolishing the State bureau in 1873 because of 
the tactics of Wright’s predecessor in office and 
his deputy, who were not content with merely 
preparing factual accounts. 


The First Federal Labor Commissioner 


When first appointed United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Wright spelled out carefully the 
policy that this new factfinding agency should 
limit itself to factual investigation and eschew 
propaganda. The truth of Erasmus’ dictum— 
“Neutrals have two enemies while belligerents 
have only one’’—must have been all too painfully 
clear to him as he chose the neutral road. Upon 
taking office, he specified in a letter to his superior, 
Secretary of the Interior Lucius Quintus Cin- 
cinnatus Lamar, the policies which the new Bureau 
should follow, conveying his views in a statement 
of intentions: 

Declaring this, then, to be the positive policy of the 
Bureau of Labor, this office makes its initial work that of 
pure fact; and any desire on the part of individuals or 
associations of individuals, whether of labor or of capital, 
seeking more or leas than this policy indicates, must be 
considered as their wanting the work of the Bureau to 
conform to adopted theories or to be influential to shaping 
special ends. This being the case, I trust that this policy 
will meet the approval of all engaged in carrying on the 
industrial enterprises of the country, as well as of the 
Government which has so generously established the 
Bureau; and I assure you that no other policy can bring 
success, but that any variance from that declared will 
result in failure. . . . It should be remembered that a 


bureau of labor cannot solve social or industrial problems, 
nor can it bring direct returns in a material way to the 
citizens of a country, but its work must be classed among 
educational efforts, and by judicious investigations and 
the fearless publication of the results thereof, it may and 
should enable the people to more clearly and more fully 
comprehend many of the problems which now vex them. 

The first Commissioner was fortunate that his 
letter was directed to a Secretary who understood 
and sympathized with these aims. Lamar, the 
first southerner to sit in the Cabinet since the 
Civil War, had been a professor of mathematics 
and economics and not only permitted but en- 
couraged Wright to pursue the policies that were 
to characterize the Bureau. Important decisions 
had to be made on the question of what channels 
the agency should explore. Wright could answer 
this from his experience in Massachusetts where 
he had made many statistical investigations and 
tested his theories as to the appropriate scope of 
a labor bureau inquiry. A review of the reports 
published by the Federal Bureau during Wright’s 
tenure, including 19 annual and 12 special reports, 
gives emphatic testimony that his research was 
not carried out in a narrow framework. These 
studies constitute a veritable library of original 
investigations of labor, industrial, and related 
problems which were besetting the Nation during 
20 chaotic years of labor-management conflict. 
The choice of survey subjects and the scope of 
inquiries undertaken by the Bureau were largely 
decided by Colonel Wright, although, in some 
instances, the problems to be studied were pre- 
scribed by Congress. 


A Pioneer in the Study of Labor Problems 


Surveys of the Bureau of Labor. As an agency of 
the Department of the Interior from 1885 to 
1888, the Bureau published three annual reports 
Industrial Depressions, Convict Labor, and Strikes 
and Lockouts. In the first of these reports, issued 
in 1886, a reputation for a superior quality of 
investigations was won by the Bureau in pene- 
trating analysis, fortified by statistical evidence, 
of the causes of business cycles, which has rarely 
been surpassed in subsequent literature. 

At a period in history when orthodox economists 
were paying little heed to the need of explaining 
the recurring crises and industrial depressions, 
Wright made the most comprehensive survey of 
the various causes of cyclical change that had 
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been made up to his time. He showed remark- 
able insight into the changing character of modern 
industry, and the relation of investment oppor- 
tunity to economic crises. In the mid-1880’s, 
when railroad building was attaining a saturation 
point, Wright spelled out a belief, based upon 
statistical data from the United States, England, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Italy, that investment opportunity was drying 
up, while most other economists were emphasizing 
surface aspects of business conditions. 

The second annual report —on Convict Labor 
was made at the request of Congress and was 
designed to bring to light the unsavory systems 
and abuses in the employment of convict labor 
in the production of goods. This comprehensive 
study contained information about practices in 
State and Federal prisons which shocked the 
Nation. Customs which were in themselves rep- 
rehensible, such as “leasing” prison labor to 
private contractors without safeguards against 
exploitation and cruel treatment, were uncovered; 
the effects of various convict labor systems on 
the wages and employment of free workers and 
on markets of manufacturers and other sellers 
were also pointed out. Prison reform received 
Laws to ameliorate 


a strong impetus as a result. 
conditions were subsequently passed by the Con- 
gress and State legislatures, utilizing the factual 
material published in the report to support their 


passage. In 1887, the contract labor system for 
Federal prisoners was forbidden, and in 1891 a 
law was passed prohibiting work outside the 
prison enclosure or machine production of com- 
modities. Also, many reforms were introduced 
in State penal institutions. The lease system 
was completely eliminated in some States, and 
the contract system was surrounded by many 
safeguards in others. These reforms constituted 
important forward steps in the attack on the 
prison labor problem, which was defined in the 
Bureau’s report as: “How shall convicts be em- 
ployed in useful labor without unduly competing 
with labor outside the penal institutions either 
in the wages of labor or the price of products?” 
Since the original study of 1886, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made similar studies of prison 
labor, approximately every 10 years, until 1940. 

Strikes and Lockouts was the subject of the 
third annual (1887) report. A summary of work 
stoppages between 1881 and 1886, with tabula- 


tions by industry, area, cause, workers involved, 
man-days lost, method of settlement, and nature 
of settlements are all contained in the report. 
The volume is straightforward, factual, and a 
comprehensive story told without emotion; but 
for this reason, perhaps, it made a greater impact. 
Nowhere is the limitation of the statistical method 
better spelled out than in Colonel Wright’s com- 
mentary on the third annual report, published in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, June 1892, He 
stated: “The statistical method fails when it 
undertakes to grasp the inner motives of men; 
but it succeeds when it undertakes to record the 
results of these motives as they appear in public.” 

These first three reports had received world- 
wide attention and acclaim, and now the Congress 
and the President gave the Bureau independence 
and added responsibility. In 1888, it was made 
an independent agency by an act of Congress. 
Wright’s prestige and that of his Bureau were 
greatly enhanced. The agency was able to push 
forward with further investigations, guided by 
the act’s wording, “of acquiring and diffusing 
among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with labor in 
the most general and comprehensive sense.” 

When the independent agency was created, 
President Cleveland agreed to appoint Colonel 
Wright as chief, thus continuing the precedent of 
nonpartisan selection of chieftains for the fact- 
finding labor agency. Wright, it should be noted, 
was appointed to five consecutive terms by Presi- 
dents with a wide range of views on economic, 
social, and political matters—Arthur, Cleveland, 
Harrison, Cleveland again, and finally, McKinley. 
Theodore Roosevelt urged Wright to continue in 
office, but he had committed himself to accepting 
the presidency of Clark College in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1904. 

The significance of this approval of Wright by 
the leaders of both major political parties was not 
lost on the employers and workers of the Nation, 
as here in effect was a plain statement that this 
factfinding agency was to be led by men of ac- 
knowledged leadership and preeminence in eco- 
nomics and statistics. Fears of bias in the 
agency’s investigations and in the analysis of its 
findings were gradually put to rest by the growing 
reputation of Wright as a man of integrity and 
ability, not subject to political or class pressures, 
and by the fact that five Presidents publicly 
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acknowledged their faith in him by appointing him 
to successive 4-year terms until he chose to retire. 

The growing eminence of Colonel Wright, based 
on solid attainment, must have confounded his 
early critics, one of whom wrote to a Boston 
newspaper when he was first appointed to head 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Massa- 
chusetts: 

The appointment of Carroll D. Wright as Chief of the 
Labor Bureau is the strangest piece of blundering, almost, 
that I ever heard any of our governors to be guilty of. . . . 
His appointment will probably complicate the existing 
difficulties of the Bureau with those who are interested in 
labor questions .. . I should say, that if his excellency 
had chosen by lot out of all persons who would probably 
be named, he would not have made a worse selection, under 
the present circumstances. 


Activities of the Independent Agency. The era of 
the agency's independent status (1888-1903) was 
characterized by a broad approach to investigating 
the problems of labor, with Colonel Wright taking 
literally the expression “labor in the broadest sense 
of the word.” During this period, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor published 14 annual and 9 special 
reports. In addition, six miscellaneous reports 


were released and in 1895 a new bimonthly bulletin 


was given wide circulation and was a forerunner of 
the present Monthly Labor Review. The bi- 
monthly bulletin contained the results of minor 
investigations, digests of State and foreign labor 
reports, and reprinted digests of State labor laws. 

With the inauguration of the bimonthly bulletin, 
it became feasible to publish special short articles 
on subjects of general concern to labor, including 
discussions of problems and events in other coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. The titles 
of leading articles in the bimonthly bulletin make 
it clear that Wright and his staff were seeking 
subject matter not only in the United States but 
throughout the world and delving into all kinds 
of labor and social problems. Among the more 
intriguing subjects of the essays which appeared 
as lead articles in the bulletins during the Wright 
regime were: Private and Public Debt in the 
United States, Industrial Revolution in Japan, 
Padrone System and Padrone Banks, Public Baths 
in Europe, Alaskan Gold Fields and the Oppor- 
tunities They Offer for Capital and Labor, Pawn- 
broking in Europe and the United States, the 
Attitude of Women’s Clubs and Associations 


Toward Social Economics, and Condition of 
Railway Labor in Italy. 

The annual reports in this era presented the 
results of major inquiries into railroad labor, cost 
of production of iron, steel, coal, textiles, and 
glass; industrial education; building and loan asso- 
ciations; strikes and lockouts; work and wages of 
men, women, and children; economic aspects of 
the liquor problem; hand and machine labor; 
water, gas, and electric light plants under private 
and municipal ownership; wages in commercial 
countries; trade and technical education; and cost 
of living and retail prices of food. The cost of 
production studies included data on cost of living, 
wages, and other conditions of the working people 
engaged in the industries covered. 

The special reports of the 1888-1903 period 
related to marriage and divorce, labor laws of the 
United States, an analysis and index of all 
reports issued by bureaus of labor statistics in the 
United States, compulsory insurance in Germany, 
the Gothenberg system of liquor traffic, the phos- 
phate industry of the United States, the slums of 
large cities, the housing of the working people, 
and the Italians in Chicago. 

The miscellaneous reports of the period con- 
cerned white-pine lumber in the United States 
and Canada; total cost and labor cost of trans- 
portation in the production of certain articles in 
the United States, Great Britain, and Belgium; 
history and growth of the United States census; 
effect of the international copyright law in the 
United States; and two reports on the economy 
of Hawaii. 

The range of subject matter in the reports is 
revealing. For example, the current program of 
work stoppage statistics is a direct descendant 
of the 1887, 1894, and 1901 reports on strikes 
and lockouts. These earlier studies of industrial 
disputes have also provided a reservoir or data 
invaluable to students of labor-management rela- 
tions in the last quarter of the 19th century. 

As part of the organic act of 1888, the Bureau 
was directed to ascertain the cost of manufacturing 
dutiable commodities in the United States and 
leading countries where similar articles were made. 
These cost-of-production studies made by the 
Bureau provided the only impartial statistics 
available to Congress in considering tariff legis- 
lation during a period when this was a major 
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issue. Although these studies did not form a 
basis for the actual tariff setting by the Congress 
in that era, nevertheless their “scientific basis” 
for tariff setting had a great deal of validity. If 
the Bureau’s study had been used as a guide, the 
1890 tariff would, perhaps, have taken a much 
different form and would have been more de- 
fensible in terms of actual need for protection of 
various industries. 

A large portion of the Bureau’s resources were 
devoted to research into wages, which established 
as early as the annual report of 1896 the reputa- 
tion of the Bureau for comprehensive statistics 
and analysis of wages of men, women, and chil- 
dren, One significant problem explored was the 
differential between wages of adults and children 
and the extent to which child labor was displacing 
adult workers. 


Cost of Living. The annual report of 1903 was 
directed at the cost of living and retail prices of 


food, with intercity comparisons. Wholesale 


prices and index numbers of prices from 1890 
were developed under Wright as were the retail 
food price series, first in special reports to the 
Senate Finance Committee and later in bulletin 


form. In the 1903 annual report, a comparison 
was made of changes in retail and wholesale price 
trends, noting the greater volatility of the latter. 

Wright's interest in prices and family budgets 
had been evident as early as 1875, when he was 
the first among Americans to develop a syste- 
matic theory of budget behavior. In Washing- 
ton, he conducted subsequent studies, first includ- 
ed in cost-of-production surveys (6th and 7th 
annual reports) and later in more comprehensive 
form (18th annual report), utilizing similar 
methods. There was little improvement on his 
early methods of investigation for many years, 
and not until a half century later were budget 
studies in the United States conducted on a more 
scientific plane than Wright's surveys which com- 
pared costs of living, including amounts of sav- 
ings and prevalence of home ownership among 
workers. This monumental contribution of 
Wright’s to consumption economics also contained 
comparisons of living standards and spending 
patterns in the United States with those in several 
European countries, 

Critics of Carroll Wright have pointed out that 
some of his conclusions in regard to consumption 


825565 65——2 


were erroneous and that he, in fact, misunder- 
stood Ernst Engel’s law of consumption. He gave 
wide circulation to the false notion that as in- 
comes rise family expenditures on clothing, rent, 
fuel, and light rise proportionately. Actually, 
Engel had merely said that the higher the income 
the smaller the proportion spent on food. Wright's 
inference that spending on items other than food 
must rise proportionately to income was incorrect. 

The roots of subsequent BLS investigations into 
measurements of productivity and man-hour re- 
quirements are found in the 13th annual report, on 
hand and machine labor. This is an extensive 
study of the effect of a growing technology on 
employment, wages, and working conditions. It 
contains a clear exposition of many of the problems 
thus created and an early recognition of the formid- 
able task of measuring productivity level and 
change. 

Among the more controversial studies was a 
special report in 1889 on the subject of marriage 
and divorce, which was undertaken at the specific 
request of Congress. Labor organizations ques- 
tioned the propriety of a Government labor 
agency making such a study. To this charge 
Wright answered: “To my own mind the report 
upon marriage and divorce is as thoroughly —al- 
though on first appearances somewhat remotely — 
essential to labor in all its interests as any report 
upon wages or cost of living.”” The Commissioner's 
forthright defense of utilizing the agency's resources 
for this subject matter is one of the many occa- 
sions when his religious nature caused him to 
regard most problems as ethical and to believe 
that the application of moral precepts was the 
main road to improving the condition of workers. 

No better example of Wright’s desire to treat 
the labor question as an ethical one was his pre- 
occupation with the temperance issue, He was 
convinced that workers drank alcoholic beverages 
because of the lack of sanitation and fresh air in 
the factories and homes. Ergo, one way to foster 
temperance was to improve working conditions 
and to provide better housing. His intense 
interest in this social question, which seems to 
have attracted most of the reformers of his time, 
caused him to devote the 12th annual report in 
1897 to economic aspects of the liquor problem. 

In the fourth annual report, on working women 
in large cities, is contained an exhaustive survey of 
females in industrial areas where available jobs 
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had attracted large numbers of girls and young 
women from the small towns and rural areas. As 
a sociological study, this careful statistical survey 
threw penetrating light on the problems arising 
out of geographical concentration of employment 
opportunities and the wave of migration of women 
into industrial and office occupations. The report 
may be regarded as a spirited statistical defense 
of the working girls who were the subject of much 
criticism and slander at the time. This study, 
along with those concerning marriage and divorce, 
liquor traffic, alms in urban areas, and a notable 
study of Italians in Chicago are in their direction 
and subject matter more the voice of the sociolo- 
gist than of the economist. Wright, who served 
as president of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation as well as of the American Statistical 
Society, had a breadth of understanding and 
interest in labor and related social problems which 
went beyond the statistical investigation; he re- 
fused to be circumscribed by economic theory. 

The earliest American study of the migration 
of labor is contained in the fifth annual report, 
on railroad labor. By 1889, there were about 
1,000,000 railroad workers in the United States, 
and the sources of recruitment, and the movement 
of these workers from job to job and from place 
to place, were brought out statistically in this re- 
port for the first time. It may be considered a 
pioneer study and was a forerunner of subsequent 
labor mobility studies, both within and without 
the Bureau, 

Wright played a leading role in factfinding com- 
missions connected with two labor-management 
controversies of national interest--the Pullman 
strike of 1894, and the anthracite strike of 1902. 
In the former, he was chairman of the temporary 
commission, and in the latter, recorder of the 
commission with his influence plainly recognizable 
in the final report. 

In addition to examining the issues and making 
recommendations for settlement, the temporary 
commission in the Pullman strike urged in its 
report the establishment of a national railroad 
strike commission on a permanent basis, the for- 
mation in each State of an arbitration and concili- 
ation service, and the recognition of unions by 
railroad employers. ‘The commission's report was 
the subject of widespread attacks by the more 
conservative journals of the period. 


The anthracite strike report was written in 
much the same vein as the earlier one, but was 
received with much wider public approval. 
Wright’s ethical considerations as to the relation- 
ship between employer and employee—fortified 
by statistical evidence—also stand out in this re- 
port. The place of the factfinder in labor-man- 
agement relations was given a tremendous forward 
impetus by the important and scientific use that 
labor statistics were put to in resolving these two 
major disputes. 


Standards for Labor Bureaus. Throughout his 
tenure as Commissioner of the Federal agency, 
Carroll D. Wright retained his interest in State 
labor bureaus and influenced them to a marked 
degree. He personally encouraged their creation 
and guided them in setting high technical stand- 
ards. He had become president of the National 
Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of 
Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United 
States in 1885 and was reelected 17 times. At the 
second convention of this organization, in 1884, 
he advocated a merit system for State bureau 
personnel in this resolution: 


Resolved, that the best interests of the State Bureaus 
of Statistics of Labor, and of the industrial forces of the 
Country, demand that such bureaus should be adminis- 
tered without reference to political influence; and that all 
officers of such bureaus should be selected for their fitness 
for statistical work, and not on account of allegiance to or 
services rendered any party. 


Repeatedly, at annual conventions, he warned of 
the dangers which lurk in the path of a statistical 
agency which strays from the factfinding field to 
the political arena or the reformer’s platform. 
He tried to convince his fellow bureau chiefs in the 
early years of their agencies that the way to 
genuine contribution to the public interest—to 
say nothing of the survival of the agencies them- 
selves—-was to behave like investigators and not as 
advocates. In Wright’s view, his Bureau’s func- 
tion was not to offer solutions but to collect 
statistics which should be given wide circulation 
in order to educate the public. Although his 
precepts were in some States honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, nevertheless his 
example and counsel were probably the most 
important single factors in raising and improving 
the standards of the State bureaus of labor statis- 
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tics. By the time he had left Washington in 1904, 
there were 33 State labor bureaus. 

Labor research activity had spread rapidly 
throughout the United States, whereas its de- 
velopment elsewhere throughout the world was 
relatively slow. For example, the first European 
labor bureau was established in France in 1891 at 
a time when there were already 26 such bureaus, 
including the Washington bureau, in the United 
States. In Great Britain, a labor department was 
established under the Board of Trade in 1893 and 
in other European industrial countries bureaus 
were established between 1894 and 1903. In 
Europe and elsewhere, the model was American 
and the advice of Wright was frequently sought 
to assist in the establishment of these labor bu- 
reaus. He did not exaggerate when he said: “I 
am sure that this great chain of European statisti- 
cal offices would not have been established or com- 
pleted had not the work of the State bureaus of 
the United States been fairly successful.” 


The Character of Wright’s Achievements 


Full appreciation of the achievements of Colonel 
Wright requires comprehension of the complex 


social and political fabric of the years of his com- 
missionership. The period, 1885 to 1903, was 
characterized by the inevitable conflicts which 
accompany the growth of big business enterprises 
and of labor unions. The population was shift- 
ing from rural ‘o urban centers, attracted by the 
prospects of jobs in factories and stores. The 
railroads were opening up the West to major 
migrations. As a concomitant development, slum 
areas were growing in both size and problems. 
Immigrant workers were pouring into the country, 
clustered in metropolitan areas and competing for 
jobs with the native-born. Machines were replac- 
ing hand labor and the social climate of the shop 
was changing as rapidly as were the characteristics 
of the jobs of individual craftsmen. The legisla- 
tive halls in State capitals and in Washington 
were resounding with debates on the “labor ques- 
tion.” The recurring periods of prosperity and 
depression, heritages of the growing modern indus- 
trial system, were accentuating both poverty and 
riches while emotions sought outlets in class 
hatreds. The reformers were clamoring for sweep- 
ing changes in institutions to ameliorate the un- 
fortunate conditions of large groups of citizens. 


Others hoped to perpetuate the status quo and 
were prepared to use forceful means to do so. 

In this climate, there was need for sanity if 
solutions to these new problems of an industrial 
society were to be found. To this turbulent 
arena, Carroll Wright brought the practical 
techniques of the statistical investigator reinforced 
by a profound optimism that solutions could be 
worked out. The new Bureau of Labor was able 
to provide many of the answers to the labor ques- 
tions of the day and to point the way to improve- 
ment. The Bureau’s factfinding technique be- 
came a countervailing force to the more prevalent 
emotional approaches to the same problems. 

Wright regarded his Bureau as part of the 
educational machinery of a Nation which wished 
to know and understand itself better. In his 
“Value and Influence of Labor Statistics” (Bureau 
of Labor Bulletin 54, 1904, pp. 1087-1096), he 
listed ways that labor statistics had been utilized 
to obtain practical results. Some of the reforms 
which he credited to the availability of labor 
statistics during his times were: 

Reform of tenement house conditions. 

Reduction in child labor. 

Establishment of State boards of factory 
inspectors. 

Passage of 10-hour laws. 

Modification of common-law rule relating to 
liability of employer for accidents to em- 
ployees. 

Abolition or modification of the “truck store’”’ 
system under which employers set up stores 
where their employees were expected, or 
compelled, to trade. 

Securing for workers more frequent wage pay- 
ments than monthly. 

Exposure of certain employment-offlice prac- 
tices of advertising for many more workers 
than were needed. 

Correction of the false impression that most 
savings-bank deposits belonged to workers. 

Explosion of myths about the amount of un- 
employment. 

Removal of false impressions regarding the 
extent and the causes of mortgage indebted- 
ness. 

Exposure of undesirable practices in convict 
labor systems. 

Publicity to the kind and extent of industrial 
education available. 
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The place of Carroll D. Wright as the first Com- 
missioner of Labor can perhaps best be gauged by 
sifting through his many activities, and making a 
list of his major accomplishments that constitute 
a legacy to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
owes its present strength to the wise policies he 
began 70 years ago. The following list, it will be 
noted, contains within it clear statements of the 
present-day basic policies of the BLS: 

Carved secure place in structure of Federal 
and State Governments for the factfinding 
agency in social sciences. 

Defined the Bureau’s activity on a broad 
rather than a narrow subject-matter basis. 

Established a tradition of complete integrity 
and lack of bias in presenting statistics. 

Insisted on maintenance of high technical 
standards in compilation of statistics. 

Emphasized the practical use of statistics and 
eschewed theorizing. 

Recognized that the Bureau’s function was 
education and not reform. 


Advised and counseled 33 State labor agen- 
cies and those of other countries. 

Contributed in a major way to special fact- 
finding boards in the 1894 Pullman and 
1902 anthracite strikes. 

Developed a bureau of economic research 
which turned out important and huge 
quantities of statistical and economic data 
on the labor question in the most general 
and comprehensive sense of the term. 

When Colonel Wright resigned, effective the 
last day of January 1905, to become president of 
Clark College, the factfinding agency he led for 20 
years had become firmly embedded in the national 
community. The Bureau of Labor had emerged 
as the primary source for factual information on 
the labor question in the United States and its 
studies were being read in many parts of the world. 
This was a source of gratification—for he had said, 
again and again, that “the popular education of 
the masses in the elementary facts of political and 
economic science is the greatest educational need.”’ 





“As already intimated convict labor is of no great account, compared with 
the presence of crime itself, and to avoid the presence of crime its commission 
must be prevented. . . . We have persisted, in spite of all warning and of all 
experience, in turning loose our villains upon the world, time after time, as 
soon as a moderate term of detention has finished their criminal education 


and defined their course. All who have really studied the question are satisfied 
that professional crime, and the class that habitually lives by violation of law, 
might be well nigh exterminated by the perpetual seclusion of what is known 
as the incorrigible, who should always be separated from all convicts having 
within them any of the elements of reformation. Yet States go on from day 
to day making positive criminals from tentative criminals . . . The feeling 
toward the criminal has neither been Christian, nor statesmanlike, nor philo- 
sophical. He is neither abhorred, nor cured, nor disarmed. The result is 
that we do not act either on the reformatory or the retributive or the purely 
defensive principle, but on a feeble muddle of all three. So the incorrigible 
lives and thrives, nourished by the very society which he outrages.”’ 


Bureau of Labor: Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor [Carroll D, 
Wright], 1886. 





An Evaluation of the 
Changing Character 
of the BLS Program 
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Tue Bureau or Lasor Statistics, organized in 
1855 as the Bureau of Labor of the Department 
of the Interior, undertook as its first big project a 
study of industrial depressions. In the present 
age of specialization, a public agency, even one 
with great experience and facilities, would be all 
but appalled by the magnitude of the plan for the 
first Bureau project. Everywhere apparent at 
that time were the impacts of depression, and 
especially on labor, in unemployment, falling 
wage rates and earnings, and lowered consumption. 
However, the statistical information bearing on 
depressions was extremely limited; views of eco- 
nomic phenomena held by that generation were 
much simpler than later conceptions; and speciali- 
zation in research was in its crude beginnings. 
With a very small staff to deal with a very large 
subject, Commissioner Carroll D. Wright adopted 
the basic procedure of trying to get at the primary 
sources of information by means of special surveys 
to supplement the data already available. 

In reporting on the study in his first annual 
report, the Commissioner outlined prevailing ideas 
as to causes of depressions but emphasized, as 
his own view, an overly rapid and often speculative 
expansion of investment beyond the limits of 
effective demand for industrial products. He did 
not decry expansion, nor did he, as some have 
assumed, think in terms of economic “stagnation”’ ; 
he deplored an excessive and irregular rate of 
expansion. Constructive work, be said, must go 
on ; “waste needs repairing, and the great industrial 
work of supplying the world will furnish enough 
for all to do.” As for the working people, tech- 
nological progress is peculiarly in their interest; 


in countries lacking in mechanization, “poverty 
reigns, ignorance is the prevailing condition.” 
But the study of depressions “indicates that 
statesmanship is required to establish such guards 
and checks in human affairs as shall lead to a safer 
and surer progress than that which has attended 
the past decade.”' Most of the various remedial 
measures he recommended were at length adopted, 
many of them, however, not until afler 1929. 


Areas of the Bureau’s Initiative 


The first annual report also throws light on a 
curious and also important fact of Bureau history, 
namely, the part it played in the initiation of 
many types of research and analysis and as the 
progenitor of other agencies and even of non- 
governmental organizations. The systematic 
study of booms and depressions, for example, was 
later taken up by private groups and universities, 
largely on the basis of official data published by 
the Bureau and various other governmental 
agencies. The germinal role has indeed been 
extraordinary; the Bureau has performed incipi- 
ently the functions, particularly those of a fact- 
finding and informational nature, of a whole 
succession of agencies. The explanation is twofold. 

In the first place, the Bureau in origin was a 
compromise between the views of those who 
wanted no agency of the kind at all and those who 
advocated a full-fledged department with cabinet 
status for its head. The trend of the times, 
implicit in the growing strength and influence of 
labor and also in the developing public sense of 
need for governmental roles in that area, was 
inevitably toward the second view; and the 
Bureau was thus a sort of nucleus, or matrix, for 
functions in the general fields of labor economics 
and labor policy. In the second place, many of 
the Bureau’s successive interests and activities 
indicate that it has been keenly interested in 
keeping abreast of developing needs and in fore- 
seeing impending changes called for to meet those 
needs. 


Social Security. Instances of a certain prescience 

of change are to be found in the field of social 

security. An extensive and diversified system of 
*Former chief, Office of Labor Economics, BLA. 


“Industrial Depressions,” The First Annual Report of the Commis 
sioner of Laber, March 1486 (pp. 87-80, 268, 204-280) 
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social security on a national basis is no longer 
controversial; originated during the administra- 
tion of one of the major parties, it was greatly 
extended when the other party was in control of 
the Executive. During the early years of the 
Bureau of Labor, some of the countries of Europe 
and of Australasia were already making their 
historic experiments in social insurance, but in 
the United States not even the first tentative 
State laws on workmen's compensation had been 
enacted, and few Americans seemed to have given 
any thought to governmental action in those 
areas. Nevertheless, the first Commissioner de- 
clared, as early as 1893, in connection with a 
report on European programs: “If there is a 
subject within the whole range of social economics 
which relates to means for promoting the material, 
social, intellectual, and moral prosperity of le bor- 
ing men and women [a reference to the Bureau’s 
statutory mandate], it is that which deals with 
what is called the ‘economic insecurity’ attending 
the prosecution of great industries.” * 


Industrial Hazards and Workmen's Compensation. 
The Bureau kept the country informed about all 
phases of the developing systems of social security 


but notably about what appeared to be the most 
practicable and readily achievable type, namely, 
workmen's compensation. On that and the cog- 
nate subjects of industrial accidents and diseases, 
their causes, prevention, and remedies, the Bureau 
from its early years played an outstanding infor- 
mational role. Beginning in 1893, with the 
fourth special report (a volume which dealt also 
with other phases of social security), there was a 
virtually continuous stream of information. The 
results of extensive general surveys; hundreds of 
bulletins and articles on specific occupational 
hazards and industrial diseases; the safety move- 
ment and accident prevention methods, with 
codes for specific industries and occupations; the 
extent of accidents and injuries (a new method 
of computing injury rates was adopted as early 
as 1916); the progress of enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws and of arrangements for ad- 
ministering them; replies to numerous inquiries 
and unpublished special memoranda for various 
uses-these were aspects of the Bureau’s infor- 
mational activity. 

At length a more acute consciousness of need 
for safety measures emerged among employers. 


The American Society of Safety Engineers was 
formed in 1911, and the National Safety Council, 
2 years later. The first American workmen’s 
compensation act, a Federal law applying to 
limited groups of Federal employees, was passed 
in 1908 and expanded in 1916. State laws, 
gradually adopted and improved, at length in- 
cluded all States and covered nearly all nonfarm 
employees. Special safety measures were worked 
out by public agencies in mining and transporta- 
tion. State governments adopted and gradually 
improved the factory and workplace inspection 
systems and safety codes. 

Much of the work done by the BLS in these 
fields was transferred in 1934 to the new Division 
(later, the Bureau) of Labor Standards of the 
Department of Labor. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, however, continues to survey work 
injuries for the annual and quarterly statistical 
series and to make special studies of causes and 
preventive measures. Outstanding developments 
are of course reported, as in the series of eight 
articles on workmen’s compensation appearing in 
the Monthly Labor Review during 1953. 


Working Women and Children. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its early decades was the chief 
source of information about women and children 
as workers. The fourth annual report (1888) 
was entitled “Working Women in Large Cities.” 
The eleventh annual report (1895-96), entitled 
“Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Children,” 
was concerned primarily with “the conditions 
attending the employment of women and children” 
in comparison with the employment and wages of 
men in similar occupations. An economic and 
social survey extraordinary in scope and character 
was published in 1910-12 in 19 volumes as a 
Report on the Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners in the United States. 

These and similar studies prepared the way for 
the creation of the Children’s Bureau by Act of 
Congress in 1912 and the later establishment, 
in 1918, of the Women’s Bureau, first known as 
the Woman-in-Industry Service. Special informa- 
tional services were taken over by these agencies. 
Women and children as workers are of course in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s statistical data, and the 


1“Compulsory Insurance in Germany,” Fourth Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, 1893 (Letter of transmittal) 
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Monthly Labor Review has continued to serve as 
an informational channel for important develop- 
ments affecting them. 


A Shift of Emphasis from Surveys to Trend Data 


The cases mentioned are merely illustrative of 
the Bureau's influence in the initiation of activities 
and the formation of new informational and ad- 
ministrative agencies, both public and non- 
governmental. These organizations took over 
one after another of the areas of the Bureau’s 
work in making economic and social surveys and 
providing the country with basic data. The 
apparent narrowing of the Bureau’s work in these 
fields was accompanied, however, by a gradual 
but major shift of emphasis to the maintenance of 
continuing statistical series. The demand for 
information of this nature was noted by Commis- 
sioner Wright as early as 1904. He stated that 
such reporting would require virtually a contin- 
uous process of census-taking far beyond the 
Bureau’s resources or those of other agencies.’ 
The effort to supply the demand nevertheless led 
to the development, by the Bureau and other 
agencies, of practicable methods. The techniques 


adopted included, among others, improved sam- 
pling procedures, the constructing of indexes, 
machine tabulation, and the correcting of sample 
biases by occasional adjustment to benchmark 
data such as the censuses of manufactures. 


Prices and Cost of Living. An account of the 
development of the various time series maintained 
by the Bureau would alone require a series of 
articles. It is possible, in a brief summary 
article, to give only some illustrative details. 
One reason for including price data is that there 
is probably no series, whether produced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or by other agencies, 
that is more widely known or used than the 
Jonsumer Price Index;* and the wholesale price 
data, although less directly related to labor 
questions, are perhaps even more vital in general 
economic analysis. 

The Consumer Price Index is still popularly 
called the cost of living index. In the Bureau's 
early studies of family budgets or the incomes and 
expenditures of representative families of workers, 
it used the term cost of living to designate that 


type of information. For avoidance of con- 


fusion with that early concept of cost of living as 
expenditures, the index in 1945 was renamed the 
Consumers’ Price Index (changed to Consumer 
Price Index in 1953). It is a measure of the 
changes in the average prices of items of consump- 
tion (commodities and services) comprising a 
specific pattern of consumption or level of living. 

That basic concept of a cost of living or con- 
sumer price index was used experimentally by the 
Bureau in its food price index for 1890 to 1903, an 
index published in 1904. The index made the 
Bureau’s extensive family budget study for 1901 
the source of the food-consumption pattern.’ 
Earlier family budget surveys had been made as 
part of the studies of “cost of production” for 
the years 1890 and 1891 (sixth and seventh annual 
reports). It was the 1918-19 survey that supplied 
the knowledge of expenditures or the level of 
living used in constructing the first general cost of 
living index, with price data for foods and also for 
other main items going back to 1914.2 Two 
major revisions have made use of extensive in- 
come and expenditure surveys for 1934-36 and 
1950. New weights for combining price data have 
been based on the changed importance of items in 
family consumption, and the items priced have 
been revised for better representation of items of 
consumption as affected by changes in consump- 
tion habits.” 

Since 1891, when the Senate Finance Committee 
gave to the Commissioner of Labor the responsi- 
bility for collecting general price data, the Bureau 
has remained the main agency for handling data 
on wholesale prices, as well as those on retail 
prices and cost of living. Wholesale price in- 
dexes, because of more extensively available early 
data, considerably antedate the retail and con- 


sumer price indexes. Fragmentary wholesale 


1’The Working of the United States Bureau of Labor,” in Bulletin 4 
(p. 088). 

* Bee, for example, Economie Statistics, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Keport, 83d Cong., 24 Seas. (p. 
D1). 

‘Cost of Living and Retail Prices of Food,” Eighteenth annual report, 
1903 (pp. 15-17, 70-71, 665, 640) 

*“Cost of Living in the United States,” Bulletin 357, 1924; summary in 
Handbook of Labor Statisties, Bulletin 439, 1927 (pp. 111, ff.) 

’’Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 1934- 
36,” Bulletin 638 (1941), is the summary volume of the 1944-36 series. For 
descriptions and critiques of the 1960 survey and the 1963 revision of the 
index, see ‘Family Income, Expenditures and Savings in 19%,’ Bulletin 
1097 (revised). ‘The Consumer Price Index: A Layman’s Guide,” Bulletin 
1140; and section entitled “The Revised Consumer Price Index” in Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1953 (pp. 161-175). 
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price figures were collected back to 1840, and an 
index was constructed using as the base period 
the year 1860, for which much more extensive data 
were available than for earlier years. The origins, 
evolution, and expanding uses of the various price 
series comprise important contributions of a tech- 
nical and methodological as well as substantive 
character. 


Wages, Earnings, and Hours. If there is any 
nucleus or “hard core” of Bureau function, it 
would appear to comprise the interrelated com- 
posite of wages, earnings, and hours of work— the 
main basis of consumption and standards of living, 
usually a major factor in cost of production, and 
the focus of ordinary collective bargaining. The 
Senate Finance Committee, acting under a Senate 
Resolution of March 3, 1891, assigned to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (then an independent 
agency called the Department of Labor) the work 
of collecting wage as well as price data. The 
handling of wage data had naturally been a part 
of its general responsibility, and surveys of both 
wages and hours had been initiated as part of the 
1885 study of depressions. 

The mode of approach in the early surveys may 
be described as structural in the sense of dealing 
with details of wages and hours by occupation, 
establishment, industry, and region. The sti ‘ies 
led early to a recognition of a remarkable :ange 
and variety in rates; it was noted in the st 
annual report (p. 142) that there was no such th og 
as “an American wage.’’ The extreme range of 
wages, with pitiably small earnings in some em- 
ployments, notably by women and children and 
newly arrived immigrants, led the Bureau to put 
stress on possible ameliorative measures, especially 
minimum wage laws, which were gradually en- 
acted by the States and ultimately by the Federal 
Government. 

The Bureau in its earlier decades dealt almost 
entirely with the occupational structure of wages 
and hours, but the information obtained was used 
also in efforts to trace the trends. The Senate 
Committee on Finance was mainly interested, in 
1891, in wage changes; and the information col- 
lected for the Committee was used to work out a 
general index derived from relatives showing occu- 
pational wage changes. Daily hours of work were 
also computed.® 


Between the appearance of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s Report in 1893 and the inauguration 
of the Bureau’s monthly series of hours and earn- 
ings in 1932, various trend series were published 
for limited periods, and those on union scales of 
wage rates and hours of work, with various revi- 
sions and modifications, cover the entire period 
since 1907. The monthly series beginning in 
January 1932 were designed primarily to show 
trends. Average earnings, hourly and weekly, 
are derived from establishment reports giv- 
ing number of employees, aggregate man-hours 
worked, and aggregate wages paid. From these 
figures average weekly hours are also computed. 
The averages for industries and State and metro- 
politan areas supplement the wage structure data 
still published in detail for occupations, industries, 
and areas, and, more recently, also, in current 
wage development reports and wage chronologies, 
for bargaining units. Elaborate technical pro- 


cedures have gradually been worked out for collect- 
ing, processing, and analyzing the data.° 


Other Statistical Series. Space remains only for 
mention of other important statistical series. In- 
dustrial injury rates were noted earlier. In em- 
ployment statistics, the Bureau’s main work 
comprises the various series described as employees 
in nonagricultural establishments and the related 
labor turnover series. Regular analytical work is 
also carried on in manpower problems and in 
occupational outlook. 

In reference to unions and labor-management 
relations, the series on work stoppages, one of the 
oldest BLS series, is supplemented by continuous 
reporting of developments in collective bargain- 
ing. Estimates of union membership are made in 
connection with the compiling of handbooks and 
directories of unions. The activities of nonfarm 
cooperative associations are regularly reported in 
statistical as well as descriptive terms. Beginning 
with a study of building and loan associations 
(ninth annual report, 1893) and a survey of hous- 
ing (eighth special report, 1895), the Bureau has 

*“ Wholesale Prices, Wares, and Transportation,” Senate Committee on 
Finance (52d Cong., 2d Sess.), Report No. 1304, Fart 1 (pp. 5, 110-180) 

*On averace earnings and hours, and also employment, the Bureau's 
monthly publication entitled “Employment and Earnings’ gives explana- 
tory notes and a summary statement of methods of computation. See also 
“Technical Note on Measurement of Industrial Employment,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1953 (p. 968) and “Technical Note on Hours and 


Earnings in Nonaericu!tural Industries,” Monthly Labor Review, April 
1054 (p. 427) 
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continously reported on housing problems, and 
some of its early stastistical series dealt with resi- 
dential construction, now also used in an inter- 
agency program of maintaining general construc- 
tion data. 

The Bureau’s pioneer work in studying pro- 
duction costs and industrial productivity is 
evident in the first annual report and in more 
elaborate forms in other early publications, 
notably the sixth and seventh (1890 and 1891) 
and the thirteenth (two volumes on Hand and 
Machine Labor, 1898) annual reports. From 
numerous surveys and experiments in that ex- 
tremely difficult field of statistical analysis, 
significant trend data and even continuing series 
were at length developed. The Bureau has 
contributed both to knowledge of the problems 
of readjustment to technological change (for 
example, occupational obsolescence and displace- 
ment) and to worldwide recognition of the basic 


importance of technology and rising productivity 


in economic well-being. 


Metamorphosis of the Bureau’s Role 


Thus, the Bureau has developed several widely 


used continuing series of statistical data. Never- 
theless, in the light of the range and variety of its 
early interests, the recent activities of the Bureau 
seem quite restricted. Accompanying the proc- 
esses of specialization, numerous public agencies, 
as previously noted, have taken over many of the 
Bureau’s early fields of work; and, at the same 
time, nongovernmental agencies have increasingly 
undertaken cognate social surveys and economic 
research. The Bureau’s functions in recent dec- 
ades have therefore been characterized by an 
apparent narrowing and diminution. Paradox- 
ically, its work has actually broadened in the 
sense of its bearing on general economic analysis 
and policymaking, and its influence has un- 
doubtedly increased. ‘The paradox is not difficult 
to understand. 

In the first place, the Bureau has remained the 
chief public informational agency in its original 
field of work; and labor information has become 
vastly more important because of the growth of 
the wage-earning and low-salaried groups, because 
of the greatly increased significance of the organ- 
ized labor movement, and because of the keener 
awareness of need for data relating to labor as a 


factual basis of the policies of government and 
labor and management. The work of the Bureau's 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, for example, 
now has a direct significance for public policy 
because of the new roles played by the United 
States in world affairs and also because of the 
intensified and often decisive influence of labor 
in most of the countries of the world. 

Secondly, with the growing size and specializa- 
tion of the policies and programs of Government, 
and the rise of public agencies charged with carry- 
ing out those policies and programs, the Bureau’s 
consultant and advisory duties have greatly 
expanded. Much of its work is little-publicized 
assistance to Members of Congress, Congressional 
Committees, the Secretary of Labor, various 
administrative agencies, and such agencies as the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Accompanying 
the war and the assumption of leadership by the 
United States in dealing with persistent postwar 
world problems, the Bureau has also been asked 
to undertake increasingly important advisory 
duties of an international nature. 

In the third place, the Bureau’s economic trend 
data, developed in the main since the First World 
War, have become more and more significant. 
They are closely related to economic analysis and 
the Bureau's advisory duties. They have even 
tended to maintain what was originally the 
Bureau’s chief activity, namely, the making of 
surveys of labor conditions and cognate subjects. 
For example, the highly significant family budget 
surveys have become in a sense byproducts of 
revisions of the Consumer Price Index. 

The growing importance of the Bureau’s time 
series or trend data arises from a number of cir- 
cumstances. When the Bureau was organized, 
prevailing views emphasized dependence on indi- 
vidualism and automatic adjustments in accord 
with economic “laws’’ on the theory that both 
private interests and the general welfare are best 
served by an almost complete abstention of Gov- 
ernment from economic affairs. The depression 
beginning in 1929, the dire necessities of World 
War II, and the postwar problems of reconversion, 
world reconstruction, and defense gave to the pres- 
ent generation a new point of view. The older 
members of this generation and those well versed 
in history can perhaps sense how unnecessary and 
even outlandish to the generation of the Bureau’s 
youth would have seemed such institutions as the 
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National Labor Relations Board, the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the Wage and 
Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions of the De- 
partment of Labor, Agriculture’s Production and 
Marketing Admir istration, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Another change that has increased the impor- 
tance of the Bureau’s work is the new spirit of 
labor-management relations. The fairly recent 
wide acceptance of unionism and collective bar- 
gaining has restricted belligerency and tended to 
place wage determination and the other phases of 
industrial relations much more largely on a rational 
and factfinding basis. Furthermore, wage policies 
and other labor policies affecting consumption 
trends and production costs have come to be widely 
recognized as integral parts of general economic 
policy and of the maintenance of a sound and 
healthy economy. Unions and employers nat- 


urally have conflicts of ideas and points of view 
but they are inclined to agree in placing great 
value on objective data. 

Thus it has come about that unions, employers, 
public agencies, and the public have all reinforced 


the demand for a continuous flow of up-to-date 
economic information. The Bureau has been 
fortunate in being able to play key roles in initiat- 
ing and maintaining that flow. 


Contributions to Statistical Methods 


Even this brief account of the Bureau's his- 
torical roles should have more than a footnote on 
its part in the working out of current techniques 
of research and analysis. Its contributions have 
been made mainly by its own staff, significantly 
supplemented, however, by collaboration with 
outside experts. 

A large part of the Bureau’s early reports, par- 
ticularly those published up to 1912, were the 
products of pioneer economic and social surveys. 
To be sure, there were precedents, especially 
abroad, notably in the French studies by Frederic 
Le Play in the third quarter of the last century. 
British contemporaries of Commissioner Wright 
were Charles Booth and B. S. Rowntree with 
their studies of city life and labor. The year of 
Wright's death (1909) marked the beginning of 
publication of the first outstanding nongovern- 


mental survey in the United States, the six-volume 
study of Pittsburgh, 1909 to 1914, by Paul U. 
Kellogg and his associates, a work of special sig- 
nificance because it was institutionally sponsored. 
Thereafter, survey and research activity were 
progressively expanded in fields cognate to labor, 
a development perhaps well enough indicated by 
mention of the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. Note, however, 
should also be made of the somewhat later growth 
of specialized departments, schools, and institutes 
of universities and the research divisions of labor 
unions and employers’ associations. 

Through most of the Bureau’s history runs the 
problem of devising and improving indexes for 
presenting trend data. It has been recognized 
that the index as a statistical tool must be ilexible 
in adaptation to a variety of purposes and of 
types of data. Professor W. C. Mitchell’s noted 
study of index-making in general and in specific 
application to the Bureau’s problems, first pub- 
lished in 1915 as part of a BLS bulletin on whole- 
sale prices, has become required reading for stu- 
dents of index numbers. (For a full discussion 
of the Bureau’s contributions in the field of index 
numbers, see p. 20 of this issue.) Various other 
Bureau bulletins, articles, and technical papers 
dealing with Bureau methods have had wide 
circulation. 

Recent statistical techniques not too well known 
have to do with input-output analysis or inter- 
industry economics. The theoretical concept is 
an old one, of European origin. It has been for- 
mulated here and abroad in abstract terms as a 
mode of equilibrium analysis. The Bureau’s 
pioneering contributions, partly in association 
with Professor Wassily Leontief of Harvard 
University, have been in the area of the working 
out of the concept in terms of a quantitative 
framework of interindustry relations. Such a 
framework has proved to be useful for deriving 
approximate solutions of actual policy problems 
in contrast to theoretical equilibrium analysis. 
An early instance of the use of the tool in a very 
simplified form was the procedure by which the 
Bureau in the thirties developed data for the 
Public Works Administration on the indirect em- 
ployment to be expected, off the construction 
site, from the production, handling, and trans- 
portation of materials and supplies used at the 
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site of construction. More elaborate uses of the 
technique were undertaken during and after 
World War II. A recent basic study, an input- 
output tabulation of the economy for 1947, is 
viewed as a valuable framework or point of de- 
parture for various types of analysis. Currently, 
the method is being developed or applied in Har- 
vard University and several other institutions, in 
many private enterprises, and in Canada and 
several countries of Europe. The method is 
widely viewed as the most promising new tool of 
economic research and analysis.’ 


Sources of Vitality 


This brief review of the historical roles of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics suggests that the Bu- 
reau, with a comparatively small staff and limited 
resources, has made significant contributions to 
the Nation’s economic education, facilities, and 
factual equipment. The Bureau as a governmen- 
tal agency is a comparatively old institution. 
Beginning with a budget of $25,000 and still far 
from large by current measurements in budget or 
in staff, the Bureau at 70 years of age still seems 
to show no signs of ankylosis, and certainly not 
of obesity, and in functional vigor it is hardly 
surpassed. What have been the sources of its 
seemingly perennial vitality? 

As an agency devoted to factfinding and infor- 
mational work, the Bureau was given an initial 
trait of objectivity by the first Commissioner. 
The guiding policy was set forth in 1885, the year 
of origin, by Commissioner Wright in his report 
to the Secretary of the Interior under date of 
September 24. His aim, he wrote, was that “‘the 
Bureau should be so distinctively and decisively 
disconnected from politics, and from dependence 
on organizations, whether of workingmen or of 
employers, and from the support of economic 
theories, individual views, or class interests, as to 
command the moral support of the whole body 
of citizens, and thus receive the cooperation of 
all men of all occupations and of all degrees, 

“W. Duane Evans and Marvin Hoffenberg, “The Interindustry Kela- 
tions Study for 1947," Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1952 (pp 
97-142); and their ““The Nature and Uses of Interindustry Relations Data 
and Methods,” Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal, Vol. 14, Studies in 
Research in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., Princeton University Press, 1955. See also Economic Statistics, liear 
ings before the Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 834 Cong., 24 Sess. (pp. 123, 211, 232-235, 263-204) 

“u“The Working of the United States Bureau of Labor,” op. cit. (pp 
978 and 987). 


without reference, however, either to their degrees 
or their occupations.” 

Neither the first Commissioner, however, nor 
any of his successors has been so naive as to as- 
sume the desirability or possibility of divorcing 
the Bureau’s work from social aims or from a 
complex of ideas that may be described as a 
social philosophy. Commissioner Wright, per- 
haps not without a slight inconsistency but cer- 
tainly with a good measure of wisdom, frankly 
avowed his adherence to the ideal of “industrial 
and humanitarian advance” in a spirit of altruism, 
which “‘is the rule of the day as against the indi- 
vidualism of the past’; but, he added, “its tend- 
ency must be guided by facts.”" A similar 
basic aim has guided the Bureau in continuously 
seeking for objectivity in both techniques and sub- 
stance while at the same time devoting its resources 
to types of work that have significance not merely 
for stimulating mental awareness but also for facili- 
tating the solution of current problems. In other 
words, the Bureau has tried constantly to main- 
tain an attitude of adaptability; a willingness to 
give up obsolescent functions and such of its 
activities as fall within the scope of new agencies; 
and a desire to devote its resources to activities 
and functions most helpful in meeting new condi- 
tions and changing needs. 

That attitude is exemplified by its wartime 
work, described in a report entitled “Activities of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in World War II.” 
The letter of transmittal states that “the history 
of the Bureau during the war is mainly the record 
of its services for the war agencies, in the collec- 
tion and analysis of information for use in the 
formulation of their programs, in the determina- 
tion of policy to implement those programs, and 
in testing the efficacy of enforcement measures. 
A large part of the Bureau's wartime contribu- 
tions lay in its services to Congressional commit- 
tees preceding and during the drafting of legisla- 
tion,” 

The wartime work of the Bureau illustrates still 
another source of strength, namely, its cooperative 
policy. Its collaboration with other agencies has 
at times required a substantial measure of subor- 
dination of its own distinctive programs to the 
pressing needs of agencies directly charged with 
administrative responsibilities. Cooperation with 
State agencies began in the early years of the 
Bureau; Commissioner Wright came to Wash- 
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ington from the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, established in 1869, the first of its kind. 
One of many instances of present-day collaboration 
is the compiling of statistics of employment, hours, 
and earnings, a process shared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and State governments; and these 
agencies collaborate also with the managements of 
business enterprises, from whom the basic data are 
obtained. The Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce likewise act together in making public 
current employment data collected by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, 
and figures on the volume of construction expendi- 
tures compiled by BLS and the Business and 
Defense Services Administration. The BLS also 
maintains continuous relations of an advisory 
nature with organizations of employers and 
employees in its efforts to maintain the objectivity 
and at the same time the significance, timeliness, 
and practical usefulness of its data. 

The shift of emphasis from the special survey 
type of work to current statistical series has not 
been made without a certain overemphasis and a 
subtle but significant loss. A recent critic has 
indicated the nature of the loss by suggesting the 
direction of progress-—a fusion of the best in the 


past and the present of Bureau experience: “A 
greater degree of analytical work by the Bureau 
and more direct contact with the living experience 
of industries and workers, when combined with the 
present high level of statistical techniques, would 
be most fruitful in expanding the areas of our social 


and economic knowledge.” " 


Since 1950, when that suggestion was published, 
some progress has been made in the direction indi- 
cated. The change is perhaps most noticeable in 
the Monthly Labor Review. The hope was ex- 
pressed when that journal was initiated in 1915 
that it might aid the Bureau to maintain “closer 
touch with current labor activities.’’ Rigorous 
restrictions during World War II had greatly cur- 
tailed the space that had previously been given to 
subjects other than the regularly reported Bureau 
statistics. After the war, the Review was enlarged 
and also made more attractive in format." Its 
historic function of serving as the chief periodical 
channel of labor information was defined even 


“ Nathaniel Goldfinger, “The BLS Program: A Critique,” Monthly 
Labor Review, July 195 (pp. 75-78) 

“@ This change was recognized by the Amertean Institute of Graphie Arts 
whieh granted awards to the publication in the Magazine Shows of 1950 
and 1942. 


more broadly. The 35th Anniversary Issue of 
July 1950, containing the suggestion quoted above, 
is itself an example. A few other instances may 
be cited of space allotted in the Review to discus- 
sions and surveys reminiscent of the Bureau’s ear- 
lier work. These include, among various others, 
series of articles on “Labor and the Savannah 
River AEC Project,” problems of workmen’s 
compensation, and workers’ education (the sub- 
ject of several early surveys), particularly the 
facilities maintained by unions; summaries of the 
National Planning Association’s case studies of 
“The Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining’’; and extensive excerpts from papers 
delivered at various meetings of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association. Special efforts 
are made to keep the Review responsive to new 
ideas and needs by occasional questionnaires ad- 
dressed to readers. 

There remains, however, the need on the part 
of the Bureau staff, as suggested by the critic 
quoted above, for “more direct contact with the 
living experience of industries and workers.” 
He noted the rise of other agencies and their 
handling of some of the Bureau’s earlier work, but 
he held that “within the scope of the Bureau’s legal 
domain, old problems continue in different settings 
and degrees, and new ones arise.” Despite some 
progress and serious obstacles, the suggestion 
remains substantially valid. A more extensive 
use of the methods which first made the Bureau a 
renowned institution would, if adapted to current 
conditions, seem to offer a number of benefits. 
Notably, it would enlarge the basis of our judg- 
ments by emphasizing the human aspects of spe- 
cific situations as distinguished from general statis- 
tical averages and trends. Some obvious and 
rather elementary examples are field studies of 
the causes of labor turnover and of the experiences 
of workers during shutdowns of seasonally oper- 
ated plants, studies which might fruitfully supple- 
ment the statistics of labor turnover and of 
employment and unemployment. Much benefit 
should accrue to the Bureau’s staff from the addi- 
tional opportunities for firsthand contacts with 
industry and labor. A keener sense of the nature 
of the environment which is the source of Bureau 
data naturally brings with it a more practical and 
flexible view of statistical work and gives added 
assurance that the Bureau will maintain its historic 
sensitiveness and adaptability. 





2.—*‘A University for the 
Education of Experts’’ 





The Bureau, as its experience accumulated, not only produced the 
factual material relevant to the thorny social and economic prob- 
lems of the day. It also contributed significantly to a methodology, 
a body of knowledge and techniques, connected with the science of 
collecting statistical data. 

Among Federal Government agencies, BLS, in its early days, was 
a lone pioneer in such development. As time and practice combined, 
prestige was a byproduct and emulation became a flattering common- 
place. 

The influence of the Bureau took many forms. The next two 
articles are indicative of this influence on the development of index 
numbers and on the statistical practices of other countries. Addi- 
tionally could be mentioned the work with the labor statistics pro- 
grams of State governments, the active and leading roles BLS 
personnel perform in the learned societies, the “alumni’’ who hold 
positions of responsibility in public and private service and who, on 
the faculties of scores of institutions, enrich the curricula with their 


training. 
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The Development 
of Index Numbers 
in the BLS 


SAMUEL WEISS* 





Tue economic Lire of the Nation is familiarly 
described in terms of levels of employment, prices, 
industrial production, national income, and a host 
of other economic indicators. Some of these are 
homogeneous measures in that the components are 
readily addible, such as employment in terms of 
individuals or hours and income in the form of 
dollars. Others of these measures are hetero- 
geneous—consider the problem of adding tons of 


steel and dozens of men’s shoes produced, or the 
average price of shoes with the average price of 


1954 model automobiles. 

In these cases, index numbers are the convenient 
shorthand abbreviations for a complex of related 
but nonaddible groups of measurements. These 
concentrates of information, index numbers, have 
a wide range of application from general economic 
analysis to special problems of wage and contract 
settlement. They have played a major role in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics over the past half 
century. It seems proper in this anniversary 
issue to survey the Bureau's entry into the field, 
the many changes index numbers have undergone 
in the Bureau, and the Bureau's contributions to 
the construction of modern index numbers. 


The Early History of Index Numbers 


Though the invention of index numbers dates 
back almost 200 years to the Italian, G. R. Carli," 
active interest in their development did not mani- 
fest itself until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It was only after the influx of precious 
metals into Europe, following discoveries of gold 
in California and Australia, had caused wide con- 
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cern about the exchange value of money that 
economists of the neoclassical school in England 
were motivated to investigate this problem. 

In the early 1860's, W.S. Jevons, having become 
alerted to the relationship between the exchange 
value of money and the occurrence of commercial 
crises, developed simple price indexes using a geo- 
metric average of price relatives.? The method 
involved him in a controversy with Dr. E. 
Laspeyres of the University of Basle over the 
proper construction of price indexes. Dr. Laspeyres 
urged “that as the value of gold meant its pur- 
chasing power, we ought to take a simple arith- 
metic average of the quantities of gold necessary 
for purchasing uniform quantities of given com- 
modities.”’* This was the origin of the widely 
used Laspeyres or base year weighted index. For 
years the question of proper weighting in deriving 
a price index was discussed by leading economists. 

The most penetrating insight into the problem 
of constructing index numbers was evidenced by 
Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, who suggested that 
an average of base and current year quantity 
weights for a price index should be preferred. 
Since Alfred Marshall had independently arrived 
at the same method, it came to be known as the 
Marshall-Edgeworth formula.‘ 

These early ideas on the weighting of price in- 
dexes remained somewhat theoretical because of 
the lack of accurate data for the development of 
weighting diagrams. Thus, such early index num- 
bers as were published by The Economist and 
Sauerbeck in England and Soetbeer in Germany 
were unweighted averages of prices.° 

As late as the turn of the century, discussion of 
the averaging of prices (whether harmonic, arith- 
metic, or geometric) without weights was still so 
unresolved that C. M. Walsh’s treatise in 1901 on 

*Samuel Weiss Research Associates, Washington, D. C. 

'w. C. Mitehell, “The Making and Using of Index Numbers,"’ BLS 
Bulletin 656, 1038 (p. 7). (This bulletin was a reprint of Tart I of BLS 
Bulletin 264, cited later.) 

1W. 8. Jevons, “The Variation of Prices and the Value of the Curreney 
Since 1782," Investigations into Currency and Finance, Macmillan Co., 
London, 1909 (pp. 112-142). 

*Tbid., p. 113. I[talles author's 

‘PF. Y. Edgeworth, ‘Measurement of Change in Value of Money,” in 


Papers Relating to Volitical Economy, Vol. 1, Macmillan Co., London, 
1925 

4A. Sauerbeck, “Prices of Commodities and the Precious Metals,” tn 
Journal of the Statistical Society, Vol. XLIX, 1886 (pp. 581-048); W. OC 
Mitchell, “Index Numbers of Wholesale l’rices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries,” BLS Bulletin 284, 1921 (pp. 255-250, 207-281). (This 
bulletin was a revision of BLS Bulletin 173, which had been published in 
1915.) 
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“The Measurement of General Exchange-Value”’ * 
neglected the problem of weights almost entirely. 


The Bureau’s First Price Indexes 


During this period of uncertainty and debate, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics entered the area 
of index number construction. As early as 1891, 
the Bureau (then known as the Bureau of Labor) 
had collected wholesale and retail price data and 
prepared price indexes at the request of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. However, these early 
indexes were crude measures compared with the 
refined tools of today. They were completely 
unweighted as were all other indexes of the day; 
instead, “the plan was followed of using simply a 
large number of representative staple articles, 
selected in such a manner as to make them to a 
large extent weight themselves.” ’ 

Two of the problems which received attention 
in these early investigations are worth noting. 
Many economists expressed concern about differ- 
ences in quality and the inclusion of items of a 
seasonal character. (See pp. 23 and 24, respec- 
tively, for discussions.) These discussions about 
quality variation constituted, in part at least, the 


germ of the Bureau’s policy of “pricing by speci- 
fication.”’ * 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics was the first 
organization in the United States to collect and 


publish indexes of prices regularly. As a result, 
the early history of index numbers in the United 
States is in large measure the history of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. By 1902, the Bureau had 
undertaken regular publication of wholesale price 
indexes (but still on an unweighted basis); this 
departure from its earlier activity, which had 
consisted of special investigations and publica- 
tions, marked the Bureau’s entry into the field of 
current economic measures. Similarly, in 1902- 
03, the Bureau placed on a regular basis the col- 
lection and publication of retail prices and indexes 
which had been initiated for the Senate Committee 
on Finance in 1891. 


* Maemillan Co., New York, 1901. 

’ Mitehell, op. cit., p. 127 

***Retail Prices and Wages,’’ Report by Mr. Aldrich, from the Committee 
on Finance, July 19, 1802, Senate Report No. 086 (Fart I, pp. ril-xitl) 

** Retail Prices, 1907 to December 1914," BLS Bulletin 154, 1915 (pp 
360-361) 

# Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 127-128) 

‘1A Paasehe-type index involves the use of current year weiehts 


As has been noted, ample theory had been 
developed for weighting, but comparatively few 
price indexes of the day were so constructed. 
Thus, the retail price index was the first weighted 
index prepared by the Bureau. Even it was 
computed on two bases: (1) as an unweighted 
average of price relatives; and (2) as “a weighted 
index number constructed by weighting the rela- 
tive price of each article by a figure representing 
its importance in consumption in workingmen’s 
families in 1901, as calculated from the data 
gathered in the cost of living survey for that 
year.”’* The introduction of this weighted index 
demonstrated the feasibility of producing more 
meaningful measures. 


Emergence of Modern Index Numbers 


By the beginning of World War I, considerable 
progress had been made in both the theoretical 
and mechanical aspects of index number construc- 
tion. In 1914, the Wholesale Price Index became 
a weighted aggregate of prices. “. . . the plan 
was adopted of constructing group and general 
index numbers from the aggregate values of com- 
modities exchanged year by year. These aggre- 
gate values are obtained by multiplying the price 
in any given year or month by the physical quan- 
tity of the article placed on the market in a given 
year, 1909. . . . The physical quantities used as 
‘weights’ for the different series of price quotations 
in calculating the group and general index numbers 
are based . . . on the most careful estimates from 
official and nonofficial sources, and represent with 
approximate accuracy the quantities of the differ- 
ent commodities actually marketed in the census 
year 1909.” 

It was in this period that the Bureau formulated 
the philosophy that the weighting scheme for the 
construction of meaningful price indexes should 
be as current as possible (though this did not 
imply a Paasche index "'). 

Prior to this time, price indexes had been con- 
structed by the straight arithmetic averaging of 
individual price relatives. Textbooks on index 
number construction today clearly point out the 
bias introduced into a price index constructed by 
averaging relatives. Considerable computational 
difficulties were also encountered by this method. 
The price index based on the average of relatives 
must be constructed by referring back to thegbase 
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period prices (that is, the current average price of 
a commodity must be divided by its average price 
in the base period). The Bureau, in 1915, broke 
sharply with current practice by clearly showing 
the weaknesses thereof and shifting the construc- 
tion of retail price indexes.from an average of 
relatives to an aggregate form of relative. By 
the aggregate relative method, price relatives can 
be constructed based on the previous month's 
quotation and chained to the most recent price 
index without resort to the base year prices. 
‘Relative prices computed by comparing aggre- 
gate actual prices can be constructed month by 
month and shifted to any desired base period, 
year or month, with mathematical accuracy so 
long a8 the actual price quotations come from identical 
firms throughout the period considered.” ” 

“Even with changing firms and commodities 
varying in quality, the relative prices calculated 
by comparing actual prices may be shifted to any 
desired base [by this method] with the closest pos- 
sible approach to absolute accuracy.’’” This 
aspect of an aggregate type of price relative, 
which permits the introduction of substitutions 
and changes in firms reporting, is essential to the 
maintenance of a modern price index. Without 
this flexibility, the comparability of price indexes 
over time would be seriously hampered. 

It was during the World War I period that the 
impact of Wesley C. Mitchell’s thinking was fully 
felt in the Bureau. In his classic thesis, “The 
Making and Using of Index Numbers,” he clearly 
enunciated a role for index numbers which has 
influenced the Bureau to this day. ‘The first 
step, framing a clear idea of the ultimate use of 
the results [indexes], is most important, since it 
affords the clue to guide the compiler through the 
labyrinth of subsequent choices. * * * Mr. C. M. 
Walsh and Prof. Irving Fisher, indeed, hold that 
‘an index number is itself a purpose.’ ‘In aver- 
aging price variations,’ Mr. Walsh explains, ‘the 
purpose or object is given: It is to measure vari- 
ations in the exchange value or purchasing power 
of money.’ Hence they logically contend that 
there is one ‘best form of index number.’ But 
this position is untenable.” 

Mitchell then gave as reasons: (1) Index num- 
bers have a wide application outside the field of 
prices ; (2) within the field of prices, index numbers 
are needed which do not aim to measure the pur- 
chasing power of money; and (3) to “measure 


variations in the exchange value of purchasing 
power of money” is not a clearly defined aim. ‘In 
fine,’’ Mitchell wrote, ‘‘the problem of measuring 
the purchasing power of money has not yet been 
thoroughly explored. To insist that this problem 
has but one meaning and therefore one ‘best’ solu- 
tion obstructs progress.’’ * 

In these statements one finds the basic concept 
of modern index numbers: One must first formu- 
late a meaningful economic concept and then seek 
that method which best estimates the economic 
quantity in question. 

Within the framework of this thinking, which 
has carried through to the Bureau’s current opera- 
tions, the Bureau of Labor Statistics launched its 
now famous Consumer Price Index—then called 
the “‘cost of living index.”’ The national index 
was first published in 1921, using weights derived 
from consumer expenditure studies made during 
1917-19. The aim of this index was to measure 
the changes in the cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower salaried clerical workers. 
It was commonly regarded, however, as a measure 
of changes in the total “cost of living,” and this 
misconception led subsequently to the change of 
name to Consumer Price Index. 


Mitchell’s doctrine that index numbers had wide 
usefulness beyond the field of prices was quickly 
reflected in the Bureau’s activities. The collec- 
tion of employment statistics by the Bureau dates 
back to 1915, at which time it compiled monthly 
employment data based on only four industries 
(boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing and finish- 
ing, hosiery and underwear, and iron and steel). 


By 1924, the coverage of the employment sur- 
veys had been considerably expanded and the 
data on factory employment and payrolls were 
published in the form of index numbers. The in- 
dustry indexes were month-to-month link rela- 
tives, which, in turn, were compounded into chain 
relatives. The principle of the aggregate-type 
relative came into play here, as well as in the price 
indexes. The group and composite indexes were 
weighted by the proportionate importance of the 
component industries and industry groups as 
shown by the Census of Manufactures. The re- 


Retail) Prices, 1907 to December 1914," BLS Bulletin 154, 1915 (p. 3€9)- 
 Tbid. 

“ Mitehell, op. cit. (p. 23) 

 Mitehell, op. cit., (p. 4.) 
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sult was an aggregative index covering total 
manufacturing."* 

The depression of the thirties brought many 
changes in the Bureau’s programs, which were 
expanded and refined. The consumer expendi- 
ture study of 1934 was one of the largest under- 
takings in the Bureau’s history to that time. 
This study provided a new weighting diagram for 
the computation of the then cost-of-living index. 
During these depression years, the Bureau devoted 
itself to perfecting the methods used in making 
its indexes, as for example, defining a clean-cut 
policy of pricing by specification. 

Though the Bureau’s interest in productivity 
dates back to Carroll D. Wright’s study of “Hand 
and Machine Labor’ in 1898, its active entry into 
the construction of indexes of productivity was an 
outgrowth of research conducted during the 
thirties. In 1940, Congress passed an act author- 


izing the Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘‘to make con- 
tinuing studies of productivity and labor costs.” '” 
One of the first tasks undertaken under this au- 
thority was the bringing up to date of indexes of 
output per man-hour and unit labor cost for 59 
principal manufacturing industries initiated in the 
late 1930’s by the National Research Project on 


Reemployment Opportunities and Recent Changes 
in Industrial Techniques. Because of the con- 
version of some industries to war production, it 
was not possible to continue all the industry in- 
dexes. Much of the theoretical basis for these 
indexes is to be found in the studies published by 
the National Research Project." 

Considerable theoretical thinking on index 
numbers was going on in the Bureau during the 
early forties, as evidenced by the series of articles 
by Dr. Irving H. Siegel in the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association."* 

One of the severest tests of the Bureau’s activ- 
ities in index number construction came during 


“LL. E. Talbert and A. Olenin, “Revised Indexes of Factory Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls, 1919 to 1933,"" BLS Bulletin 610, 1935 (p. 7) 

"Act of June 7, 1940, ch. 267, 54 Stat. 240 

#11. Magdoff, I. 11. Siegel, and M. B. Davis, “Production, Employment, 
and Productivity in 59 Vianufacturing Industries, 1919-1936,"" Report No 
8-1, 3 vols., Philadelphia, Works Progress Administration, National Re 
search Project, 1959 

* Dr. Sieeel was a member of the Bureau's staff at that time. The ar- 
ticles were: “The Difference Between the Paasche and Laspeyres Index 
Number Formulas,’ September 1941; “Further Notes on the Difference 
Between Index Namber Formulas,”” December 1941; “Index Number Dif- 
ferences: Geometric Means," June 1942; “Note on & Common Statistical 
Inequality,”’ June 1943 

® “ Activities of the Bureau of Labor Statisties in World War Il." Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1947 (p. 1071). 


the war years in the area of cost of living. Short- 
ages, as well as the complete disappearance of 
commodities from the market, forced the Bureau 
to continually adjust the weighting scheme on 
which the index was based. Consumer goods 
which were no longer available, as, for example, 
refrigerators, automobiles, sewing machines, and 
new tires, were immediately dropped from the 
index. The relative weights of those articles 
which were rationed or were available in reduced 
volume because of shortages of supply, such as 
sugar, were reduced. One important change in 
methods caused by the wartime shortages and 
controls was the collection of rental data by 
means of large-scale dwelling unit surveys rather 
than collection from rental agents. Commodity 
specifications were redefined at least twice as 
frequently as in more normal peacetime markets, 
Moreover, careful editing rules, designed to insure 
the most consistent treatment of quality changes 
in goods priced for the index, were introduced. 
However, the formula used in the index and its 
fundamental structure were not changed.” 


Postwar Developments 


After the war, the Bureau returned more 
vigorously to the problem of productivity measure- 
ment. Direct productivity studies were initiated 
in selected industries and indexes of output per 
man-hour, based on individual plant reports, 
were published through 1951. The objectives of 
this program were (1) to obtain detailed informa- 
tion on factors explaining observed changes in 
unit man-hour requirements; (2) to measure 
trends in important industries where the hetero- 
geneity of products made it difficult to construct 
unit man-hour indexes from secondary source 
data; and (3) to provide measures which would 
primarily reflect the results of technological change 
rather than shifts in production among products 
and plants. 

The industry indexes developed under the direct 
reports program are weighted averages of indexes 
of unit man-hour requirements for individual 
products. The product indexes use fixed weights 
based on the importance of each plant in the 
industry in terms of its share of production in a 
base period. Year-to-year changes in such an 
index are primarily the result of changes affecting 
efficiency within the plants of the industry and 
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not of changes in the relative production among 
firms.” 

Since 1952, the Bureau has given priority to 
the development of all-manufacturing indexes of 
output per man-hour based on physical volume of 
manufacturing industry output. The term “out- 
put per man-hour” refers to the ratio of the 
volume of goods produced to the input of one 
factor of production, namely, labor time. Indexes 
are prepared for both a fixed and a changing 
composite of manufacturing output. The index 
using fixed production weights measures the 
change from the base year to a given year, in total 
man-hours required to produce the base year 
output. The changing-composite type of index 
compares total man-hours required, in a given 
year and in the base year, to produce the output 
of the given year. 

Returning to price measurement, some further 
changes have been made recently in the Bureau’s 
indexes, though conceptually, the Wholesale 
Price Index has not been altered since the major 
revision in 1914, when the index became a weighted 
aggregate type. The most recent revision involved 
the shift of the base year weights from the 1939 
Census of Manufactures to that of 1947. How- 
ever, considerable change has occurred in the 
computation procedures: the entire computation 
of the Wholesale Price Index is now accomplished 
with IBM equipment. This mechanization will 
permit, with comparative ease, the publication 
of wholesale price indexes on an industrial as well 
as on a commodity basis. 

One of the largest investigations undertaken 
by the Bureau in its entire history was the recent 
revision of the Consumer Price Index, which 
aimed at the introduction of weights for the index 
which were consistent with current patterns of 
spending, the incorporation of the most recent 
advances in sample design, and a careful review 
and scrutiny of the conceptual aspects of the 
index.” 

In this revision the Bureau stated very clearly 
the meaning and role of the index: ‘The Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is a 
statistical measure of changes in prices of the goods 
and services bought by families of city wage 
earners and clerical workers. It measures only 
changes in prices; it tells nothing about changes 
in the kinds and amounts of goods and services 
families buy, or the total amount families spend 


for living, or the differences in living costs in 
different places. .. . A complete name for this 
index is: ‘Index of Change in Prices of Goods and 
Services Purchased by City Wage-Earner and 
Clerical-Worker Families to Maintain Their Level 
of Living.’ ” ™ 

The Bureau thus reaffirmed the policy, originally 
stated by W. C. Mitchell in the early history of 
the Bureau, of maintaining the currency of the 
weights entering into a price index. In this light, 
the Bureau has committed itself to revising the 
weights in the index at regular intervals in ac- 
cordance with changes in consumer purchasing 
habits. 


Challenges for the Future 


During the most recent CPI revision, consider- 
able attention was given to some very difficult 
areas of index number construction. One problem 
investigated and not yet solved is that of seasonal 
monthly weights for the index. Consumers buy 
different kinds of fruits, vegetables, and apparel 
during the year. At present, the index takes 
such changes into account through the use of 
average annual weights. Various schemes have 
been considered, such as measurements of price 
change over the year for like months (January to 
January) and constant aggregates (except insofar 
as they are affected by price change) which change 
in composition over the year. These and other 
problems are being investigated for possible use 
in constructing the index. 

The problem of quality variation has plagued 
the Bureau ever since it entered the field of index 
numbers. The operational concept of pricing 
by specification has been its primary means in the 
past for coping with this difficulty. It is in this 
area that much research is still needed; though a 
precise measurement is not obtainable, closer 
approximations may yet be found. 

In a number of areas, the Bureau should pro- 
vide index numbers useful for a wide range of 


% “Techniques for Preparing Major BLS Series,"’ BLS Bulletin 1168 (in 
press). 

% Some of the early technical changes in this revision have been described 
in articles in the Monthly Labor Review. For example, ‘‘Selectio:, of Cities 
for Consumer Expenditures Survey, 1950,"" described the method of selec 
tion of cities from a highly stratified probability design known as a Latin 
square. See Monthly Labor Review, April 1951 (pp. 430-436) 

"The Consumer Price Index, A Short Deseription of the Index as Re 
vised, 1953." Bureat of Labor Statistics, January 1053 (p. 1). 
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problems. One instance, already mentioned, is an 
index of wholesale prices on an industrial classifica- 
tion basis. Other price indexes which would be of 
considerable value are building cost indexes for 
residential and nonresidential construction, a 
sales price index for single-family homes, an index 
of interest rates on single-family-house mortgages. 


Such a measure would be a very useful counterpart 
to its average hourly earnings series. 

In retrospect, the emphasis of the Bureau's 
work in the last half century has shifted strongly 
from special studies and investigations to the pro- 
duction of current economic indicators as exempli- 
fied by the Consumer Price Index, the Wholesale 


Price Index, Indexes of Employment and Payrolls, 
and Indexes of Productivity. It is certain that 
in the coming years the Bureau will pioneer other 
indexes to meet the economic problems of the day. 


These are just a few of the measures which the 
Bureau can prepare with the data it collects for 
related programs. At various times, the Bureau 
has experimented with an index of wage rates. 





“That part of the [present] investigation which relates to retail prices is, it 
should be stated, the first extended investigation into retail prices covering a 
long series of years that has been made in this country. All previous price 
studies covering a period of years have dealt solely with wholesale prices 
which, of course, do not represent accurately the cost to the small consumer. 
In their general trend retail prices follow the wholesale prices, but their fluctu- 
ations are smaller and less rapid, and this is clearly brought out in the full 
report. 

“In order to ascertain the course of retail prices of food for a series of years 


and the consequent changes in the cost of living as regards food, the Bureau 
through its agents secured from the books of 814 retail merchants, in the same 
localities from which data relating to family expenditures were obtained, the 


retail prices of the principal staple articles of food. These figures in all cases 
represent the actual sales to consumers and may, therefore, be considered 
entirely trustworthy; and covering as they do all parts of the country they 
may also be considered thoroughly representative. Prices were taken for 
each month during the 14 years of 1890 to 1903, inclusive, which was as far 
back as it was practicable to go. These covered 30 distinct articles, and, 
under each article, various grades and descriptions of that article. . . .”’ 


Bulletin of the U. 8. Department of Labor, No. 53, July 1904 (pp. 706-707): Wages 
and Cost of Living. 
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Dunino the 19th and early 20th centuries ideas 
were freely exchanged among nations affected by 
the industrial revolution, and institutions were 
liberally copied, one from another. The seeds of 
westernization were planted in less developed 
areas. Streams of cultural influence interpene- 
trated and recoiled in all directions. Thus, it can 
readily be understood that appraisals of the con- 
tributions made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to similar work in other countries offer some diffi- 
culty. It is easier to establish the facts of inter- 
change than to determine their precise effects. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Bureau and 
its predecessors strongly influenced and in turn 
were influenced by the statistical aims, programs, 
and practices of other countries. 

In appraising the Bureau's early role in inter- 
national affairs, one should not be misled by its 
international prestige and leadership today. In 
general, the development of labor statistics has 
reflected and followed those “government services 
for labor . . . [which] are a direct result of forces 
set in motion and changes produced by the indus- 
trial revolution.” ' These forces had their earli- 
est impact in England and the European continent. 
“During the early part of the] 19th century the 
United States was an agricultural nation and the 
need for labor legislation so necessary in European 
countries because of the industrial revolution was 
not so keenly felt in America.””? As recently as 
1932, Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics between 1913 and 1920, could 
say that “the United States . . . has lagged be- 
hind England and Germany. . . . The adminis- 
trative machinery of [its] government labor serv- 
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ices is not very highly developed [and] social legis- 
lation in general is backward.” * 

Meeker noted that ‘modern humanitarian labor 
legislation . . . began in England with the Health 
and Morals of Apprentices Act of 1802... ,” 
whereas the Massachusetts Bureau of the Statis- 
tics of Labor, the first zovernmental labor agency 
in this country, was not created until 1869, 16 
years before the Bureau of Labor, established in 
the Department of the Interior, placed the Federal 
Government in this field. 

Since the early 1930's, tremendous advances 
have been made in Federal labor legislation. 
These have been accompanied or followed by 
administrative devices to implement the legisla- 
tion and to provide relevant operating and by- 
product information. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has shared in these developments and pio- 
neered in many of them. The foreign contacts 
developed by its earlier leaders and their policies 
of international collaboration have flowered dur- 
ing this more recent period. A growing pilgrimage 
of labor statisticians from other lands has arrived 
at the Bureau’s doors to study its conceptions and 
methods. Let us examine the origins of its present 
international outlook and functions. 


The Early Influence of BLS 


The selection of Carroll D. Wright as the First 
Commissioner of Labor undoubtedly played an 
important part in determining the role that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would assume in the 
international field. In his earlier position as Com- 
missioner of the Massachusetts Bureau, Wright 
had become recognized throughout the world as 
a pioneer in a new field of government activity.‘ 
Subsequently, a number of State bureaus were 
patterned after that of Massachusetts and these, 
collectively, inspired the creation of the Federal 
agency that was to become the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and over which Wright presided during 
two Democratic and three Republican administra- 


*Dr. Rice ts a consulting statistician who unti] January 1955 was Assistant 
Director for Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget; Mrs. Webb ts on 
the staff of that office 

1 Royal Meeker, “Government Services for Labor,’’ Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, vol. 8 (pp. 644 ff.) 

* James John Davis, ‘Labour Law” (in the United States), Encyclopaedia 
Britannies, 14th Ed. (1929-30), vol. 13 (p. 551). 

* Meeker, op. cit. 

48. N. D. North, “The Life and Work of Carrol] Davidson Wright,” 
Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association, June 1909 
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tions. Although questions relating to labor had 
long been the subject of special investigations in 
foreign countries, little attention had been given 
to the systematic collection of labor statistics 
until after these special bureaus had been estab- 
lished for that purpose in this country. 

The influence of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on the organization of bureaus with analogous 
functions in other lands is evident in accounts of 
that period. Referring to a new French organiza- 
tion, l’Office du Travail, an American writer stated: 
“The stimulus imparted to the Statistics of 
Labor in this country by the establishment of the 
State and national bureaus has led to the creation 
of analogous departments in some of the European 
countries.”’ ® 

Reporting on the establishment of the Labor 
Bureau in Great Britain, another American writer 
stated: “It is gratifying to note the influence of 
our own Department of Labor in this connection, 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould having contributed a decided 
impetus to the movement toward the creation of 
the Bureau. In December 1892, he appeared 


before the Labor Commission, now sitting, and 
gave a lengthy and exhaustive testimony in regard 


to the labor bureaus in the United States. Being 
plied with innumerable questions, he has given a 
very interesting and very accurate account of the 
Department of Labor, which contains perhaps the 
best statement which has been made of its works 
and methods.” * 

That Commissioner Wright’s contribution to 
the development of labor statistics was recognized 
internationally is evidenced by the fact that in 
1906 he was honored by the Italian Government, 
and in 1907 France conferred upon him the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor for his work in improving 
industrial conditions.’ 

The interests in foreign data to which Commis- 
sioner Wright committed the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics continued under his successors. Under 
Commissioner Royal Meeker, the first bulletin in 
a series on Foreign Labor Laws was published in 
1915, relating to “the administration of labor laws 
and factory inspection.’’ This bulletin (No. 142) 


*“A French Labor Bureau,” by R. P. F., undoubtedly Roland FP. Faik- 
ner, Publications of the American Statistical Association, New Series, No 
16, December 1891 (p. 450) 

*“*Note on Labor Bureaus,” Publications of the ABA, New Series No 
21, March 1803 (p. 338). 

’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 28 (p. 846) 

* Reports of the Department of Labor, 1015 (p. 93) 


was “the result of a firsthand study made during 
visits and investigations in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land.” * 

Other bulletins published, transmitted, or in 
preparation during the same year included studies 
of Government aid to homeowning and housing 
of working people in foreign countries; minimum- 
wage laws of various States and foreign countries, 
together with information concerning their opera- 
tions and results; foreign food prices as affected 
by the war; index numbers of wholesale prices in 
the United States and foreign countries; foreign 
labor legislation; and the organization and func- 
tions of foreign labor bureaus and departments. 


BLS Relations With the ILO 


That labor legislation, administration, and sta- 
tistics in the United States were affected by such 
accounts of experience and practice in other 
countries can scarcely be doubted. The inter- 
change, moreover, was mutual. Striking exam- 
ples of the influence of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics upon .the work of other countries may be 
found in its long record of relations with the 
International Labor Organization. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has contributed 
to the statistical work of ILO in various ways. It 
has made available the results of its technical 
studies, and, through consultation, its experience 
during many years of operation in the field of labor 
statistics. Many of the standards adopted by 
statistical conferences sponsored by ILO have been 
materially influenced by BLS procedures. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has provided the Office 
with such distinguished technicians as Royal 
Meeker and Robert Myers—the latter now head 
of the statistical services of ILA). Since the United 
States became a member of the Organization in 
1934, during the administration of Commissioner 
Isador Lubin, BLS has participated in most, if not 
all, important ILO conferences dealing with labor 
statistics. These have included seven Inter- 
national Conferences of Labor Statisticians, over 
the last of which Ewan Clague, the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, was elected to preside. The 
Commissioner in office has always been active in 
preparations for these Conferences. 

In 1935, the Chief of the BLS Cost of Living 
Division served as a member of an expert com- 
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mittee appointed by the ILO to advise on its 
study, ‘Workers’ Nutrition and Social] Policy,’ * 
and subsequently as the ILO representative on a 
committee advisory to the League of Nations on 
ite study, “The Relation of Nutrition to Health, 
Agriculture and Economic Policy.””" BLS staff 
members have frequently been among the govern- 
ment representatives on ILO Industry Commit- 
tees. In 1951, a BLS staff member was one of the 
invited lecturers at the IL) Seminar for Far East- 
ern Statisticians held in New Delhi. 

The relations between IL) and BLS have at 
times involved actual statistical operations on a 
semicooperative basis. Thus, in 1929, the Bureau 
conducted a study of expenditures of Ford Motor 
Co. employees in Detroit, for the ILO. The latter 
had undertaken a study to determine what wages 
the Ford Motor Co. should pay its factory em- 
ployees in European cities, in order that they 
might maintain the same standard of living as 
families of Ford employees in Detroit. The BLS 
survey provided the data for evaluating the stand- 
ard of living attained by the Detroit employees 
and was the basis for one of the most compre- 
hensive comparative cost-of-living studies ever 
conducted," 

Staff members of the BLS are strong supporters 
of the work of international statistical societies. 
Commissioner Wright was one of the early mem- 
bers of the International Statistical Institute. 
Representatives of BLS have been active in the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute since its or- 
ganization in 1940 and have been official delegates 
to the inter-American statistical congresses that 
[ASI has sponsored. BLS representatives partic- 
ipated in the work of the Committee on the Cen- 
sus of the Americas and attended meetings of the 
Committee in both the United States and South 
America. 


BLS Participation in UN Activities 


The creation of the United Nations once more 
found the BLS a willing and competent supporter 
of international cooperation. Aryness Joy Wick- 
ens, the present Acting Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, has served as an alternate United States 
representative in the UN Economic and Social 
Council; while her former Chief, Commissioner 
Isador Lubin, occupied for a number of years the 
United States delegate’s chair in the same body 


The program for the United Nations surveys of 
comparative costs of living in various world cen- 
ters—studies on which salary differentials paid 
UN employees assigned to these cities are based— 
was planned in consultation with a BLS technician 
in the field of prices. These studies were initiated 
and have been continued under the direct super- 
vision of a UN staff member who previously had 
been associated with the BLS in its price work.” 
Another UN employee who assisted in the inaugu- 
ration of new statistical programs in Colombia 
and Greece was formerly a BLS technician. 
Credit is due BLS for the training which fitted 
these and other experts for such work in the in- 
ternational field. Staff have been freely loaned to 
other countries to assist in the organization of 
their statistical programs, and much time has 
been contributed by Bureau top officials and 
technicians to consultation with officials of other 
countries who have come here to study the Bureau 
in operation. 

Productivity research is a Bureau activity which 
has evoked an especially wide interest in other 
countries during recent years. This interest has 
been sharpened by economic developments but 
the activity itself, in which the Bureau was a 
pioneer, can be traced to the leadership of its 
first Commissioner, Carroll D. Wright. One of 
the earliest studies to use the factfinding approach 
to productivity was the Bureau’s 1898 report, 
“Hand and Machine Labor.” With the inaugu- 
ration in 1926 of the annual productivity indexes 
for industries, it developed new techniques of 
study. 


The Varied BLS Work With Other Countries 


During the past 4 years, the Bureau has con- 
ducted intensive case studies of factory operations 
in selected industries having importance in Europe 
and South America. These have enabled Euro- 
pean and South American manufacturers to judge 
the productivity of their plants in relation to 
typical United States plants. Descriptions of 


* Studies and Reports Series B, No. 2%, Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1936, 

” Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1937. 

An International Enquiry into Costs of Living, Studies and Reports 
Series N, No. 17, Geneva, International Labor Office, 1931 

Retail Price Comparisons for International Salary Determination, Bta 
tistical Papers, Series M, No. 14, New York, Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, 1952 

13th Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1898, 2 vols. 
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types of equipment, processes used, plant layout, 
and management practices have provided them 
with helpful technical assistance. As another part 
of this program, policymaking officials and operat- 
ing statisticians have been brought to the Bureau 
to study its methods of productivity measurement. 
Several BLS consultants, employed by the Foreign 
Operations Administration and working through 
the European Productivity Agency, have assisted 
European countries to carry out similar studies in 
their own plants. Assistance of this character is 
also being provided by BLS technicians to the 
Latin American Productivity Center. Such sur- 
veys will throw light upon the reasons for inter- 
national producti ity differences. 

The Bureau’s work in the field of interindustry 
economics has also commanded international 
attention. It was the first to separate capital 
and current accounts and to prepare detailed 
comprehensive tables of interindustry trans- 
actions based on census type data. During 
World War II some experimental use was made 
of these techniques to determine military and 
other production requirements. In the postwar 
period, the Bureau played an important role in 
the development of additional studies of this 
kind, sponsored by the Air Force and the National 
Security Resources Board. Interest in this type 
of inquiry is worldwide, and several friendly 
countries have invited Bureau-trained technicians 
to confer with them relative to their own devel- 
opments in the field. 

Nor has the Bureau’s consultation with officials 
from other countries been limited to productivity 


and interindustry studies. Since 1948, nearly 300 
statisticians from many nations have spent 
various periods of time at the Bureau studying 
such other aspects of its program as the measure- 
ment of prices, cost of living, and employment. 
Technicians have been loaned to Panama and 
Costa Rica to direct family expenditure surveys 
and prepare consumer price indexes, and to the 
Republics of Uruguay and Ecuador for work in 
the field of consumer prices. Correspondence 
with former trainees and other visiting officials 
on technical subjects is voluminous. 

Under this common tutelage, labor statisticians 
in all parts of the world are conscious of a profes- 
sional relationship to each other and to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, their common source 
of inspiration. We are reminded once more of 
Carroll D. Wright, of whom it was said: “His 
bureau in Washington has been a university for 
the education of experts in statistics, in sociology, 
in economics, and in industrial studies. From 
no other office has graduated so large a group of 
trained men who are making their mark today 
in the government service, in our educational 
institutions, and in social and civic organiza- 
tions.” * As the Bureau of Labor Statistics now 
celebrates the completion of 70 years of distin- 
guished service, it may be proud that it has 
carried forward and developed the “university” 
thus founded by its first Commissioner. It has 
veritably become an educational institution with 
worldwide influence and clientele. 


#8. N. D, North, op. eit., (p, 447) 





“The Chilkoot or Dyea trail is the overland route to the Yukon that has 


been most generally chosen during past years by gold seekers . 


. . Parties of 


three or four should be organized, as one tent and camp outfit, whipsaw, etc., will 
suffice for all. . . . A first-class outfit for one man weighs from 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds, costing from $150 to $200 at Seattle or Juneau, and no one should ven- 
ture into the interior with less than the smaller weight named.” 


Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 16, May 1898 (pp. 301-302): The Alaskan Gold 
Fields and the Opportunities They Offer for Capital and Labor. 





3.—‘‘Too Little of the Considered 
Analytical Studies’’ 





Fame, as Carlyle put it, is no true test of merit. The stern and 
inexorable measure of the Bureau’s worth can be gauged only by the 
opinions of those who most frequently make use of its product. 

Accordingly, several individuals, roughly representative of the 
main groups of users of BLS material, were invited to write brief 
commentaries on how they used the data in their work and what 
changes in program they would prefer. They represented employer 
and employee organizations, academicians, arbitrators, working 
newspapermen, legislators, and economic forecasters. 

The reader can readily classify for himself the tenor of the critiques 
as well as identify the rather close-knit pattern into which the 
specific suggestions weave themselves. The homogeneity of the 
comments is made more significant by the first of the 10 articles 
comprising part 3. In this. a former Commissioner presents his 
evaluation of the changes in program content and philosophy which 
the Bureau has undergone over the years. The manner in which his 
recommendations jibe with those of the user-groups is striking. 

Messrs. Lubin and Bowden, both distinguished BLS alumni, in 
separate parts of this special anniversary section make the point 
from which the title for part 3 of this section is taken. Explicitly 
and by implication, the thought is echoed by the program critics. 
“As I look at the program of the Bureau of today, I find in it too 
little of the considered analytical studies which have marked its 
work in the past,”’ the former Commissioner says, and then urges: 
“Might it not be well to start capitalizing on the excellent work of 
the [recent] past by a series of investigations which will assess the 
meaning of the facts that the Bureau has been collecting?”’ 

Mr. Bowden, the former staff member, feels: ‘“The shift of empha- 
sis from the special survey type of work to current statistical series 
has not been made without a certain overemphasis and a subtle 
but significant loss. ... A more extensive use of the methods 
which first made the Bureau a renowned institution would, if adapted 
to current conditions, seem to offer a number of benefits.” 





The BLS Program— 
A Review and Some Suggestions 


IsaDoR LUBIN* 


As ONE LOOKS BACK over the activities of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during its 70 years of 
existence, he is led to question whether its title 
has appropriately described its functions. In- 
deed, on several occasions during the Secretary- 
ship of Frances Perkins, I suggested that we ask 
the Congress to permit us to change its name to 
the Bureau of Labor Economics and Statistics. 

To be sure, most of the Bureau’s resources, 
especially in recent years, have been devoted to 
the collection of statistics. Yet, in assessing the 
effectiveness of the Bureau’s work, I think it 
legitimate to claim that some of its most sig- 
nificant contributions to the country’s welfare 
have been in the field of economic and social 
analysis. Reviewing the earliest beginnings of the 
Bureau, one is impressed by the fact that in 1874 
the first Commissioner, Carroll D. Wright, looked 
upon such analysis as a major function. 


The Dual Course of Development 


With this purpose in mind, the early studies of 
the Bureau concentrated on what were then 
current problems of the day. They were broad 
in scope and were concerned with international 
as well as domestic matters. Among them was 
an investigation into how the United States 
tariff operated and its effects on wages, prices, and 
the prosperity of American industry and labor. 
Later, a variety of other special studies were 
undertaken. Some of these had to do with 
minimum wages, benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the nature of trade union organi- 
zation. It is interesting to note that today many 
of these problems are still of great current concern. 

Hand in hand with these investigations into 
current problems went the development of the 
Bureau as 4 statistical agency. This came about 
partly because at that time there was a statistical 
vacuum in the Federal Government, into which 
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Carroll D. Wright moved. The statistics then 
available were few and far between. In those 
days the Census Bureau organized almost anew 
for each decennial census. Once it was completed, 
the Bureau virtually disbanded. Aside from the 
Treasury, there was really no current factfinding 
agency. Commissioner Wright, who had made 
statistical studies in Massachusetts, soon turned 
to the collection of information on prices of food 
and other items that go into the cost of living. 
Other early studies in the price field later became 
the basis for the indexes that are now official 
measures in the United States, 

With World War I, the Bureau’s preoccupation 
turned from the broader types of studies, which 
undertook to analyze specific problems, to the 
collection of additional types of economic sta- 
tistics. In the 1920’s, it followed the fashion of 
the day. It began to tailor its statistics to the 
analysis of the business cycle. During World 
War II, it became the focal point for the data 
required for administering price-fixing, wage 
determinations, labor priorities, and many phases 
of contract adjustment. It played a similar role 
during the war against the aggression in Korea. 


BLS Data as a Policy Aid 


The Bureau’s data have always played an 
important part in the formulation of Federal 
policy. This fact alone has made those who have 
administered its work conscious of their great 
responsibility for the accuracy and adequacy of 
its output. Acceptance of this responsibility has 
been reflected in the Bureau’s recognition of the 
need for constant improvements in collection 
procedures and technical standards, and in willing- 
ness to have its work periodically reviewed. This 
sense of responsibility is reflected also in the 
avidity with which the recommendations of 
technically qualified experts have been put into 
effect. It is no exaggeration to say that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was more receptive to the 
suggested changes and improvements in its oper- 
ation that resulted from a comprehensive survey 
of its work by the Committee on Governmental 
Labor Statistics of the American Statistical 
Association in the early thirities than any other 
agency in the Government. Similarly, during 


*Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 1933 to 1946, 
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the short but effective life of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board, it constantly looked to that body 
for suggestions and guidance on all aspects of its 
statistical program. During World War II it 
not only approved—indeed, it suggested and 
welcomed—an appraisal of its work in the field 
of consumer prices by committees made up by 
such persons as Wesley C. Mitchell, Frederick C. 
Mills, and Simon N. Kuznets. 

Today, because of the responsibility that has 
been assumed by the Federal Government under 
the Employment Act of 1946, certain of the data 
the Bureau collects are more vital to the public 
welfare than ever before. Under that legislation 
Congress declared it to be “the continuing policy 
and responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practicable means . to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintain- 
ing . conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities.” The 
existence of conditions conducive to high employ- 
ment is no longer a mere goal for which the Amer- 
ican people strive. Their creation is now a 
responsibility of the Government. To fulfill its 
obligation, the Government will need not only 


a greater volume of economic and social informa- 
tion, but also more accurate data than those 


which now exist in many fields. To this end the 
Bureau has already made a tangible contribution. 

Developments in private industry have also 
increased the need for higher standards and 
greater statistical accuracy. The wishes of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics notwithstanding, its 
Consumer Price Index is today being used under 
collective agreements for automatically adjusting 
the wages of about 2 million workers. Errors 
of any magnitude in this index may mean hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the course of a 
single year to the workers or corporations that 
are parties to such contracts. 

These recent developments raise the question as 
to whether the time has not come for another 
comprehensive audit of the work of the Bureau 
and the other Federal statistical agencies by 
experts outside the Government. Even if such 
a committee found that only a relatively few 
improvements were required, such a survey would 
give new assurance to those who depend on the 
data of the Federal agencies in economic and 
social decision-making. 


Some Program Proposals 


As I look at the program of the Bureau of today, 
I find in it too little of the considered analytical 
studies which have marked its work in the past. 
I have in mind the more thoughtful, thought- 
provoking bulletins which analyzed an entire 
problem significant to labor. It has been a long 
time since the Bureau has produced documents 
like its studies of company unions, savings-bank 
life insurance, or workmen’s compensation. While 
it has made excellent tabulations of the types of 
collective agreements arrived at by management 
and labor, there has been little analysis of the 
broad emerging developments in this field, or 
appraisal of the way in which the new institutional 
practices have operated. Among other things, 
the Bureau could well devote some of its resources 
to assessing the relative effectiveness of various 
types of grievance and arbitration arrangements, 
the impact of pension and insurance plans on the 
productive process, or the effects of long-term 
labor agreements on industrial relations. 

Studies have been made of wage-rate structures 
and the trends of wages. Little has been done, 
however, to appraise these developments in terms 
of the economy as a whole. For example, what 
has been the effect of trade union wage policy on 
production and distribution costs? How do they 
bear on the tremendous investment in new plant 
and equipment that has been taking place? I 
have heard plant managers say that the successful 
trade union pressure for higher wages and fringe 
benefits has been a most effective factor in forcing 
them to modernize their plants. If this is true, 
what have been the ancillary effects on the demand 
for labor, not only in terms of numbers but also 
in terms of age, quality, and training? 

There is a lot that we ought to know about the 
effects of the decentralization of old, and the 
development of new, industrial areas. Has not 
the time arrived for a study of the effects of this 
trend on labor standards and on labor income, as 
well as on the economies of both the newly 
developed areas and the older industrial parts of 
the country from which industry has been moving? 

It has been a long time since there has been a 
thorough study of the effects of our international 
trade policy on employment and wages. During 
the many weeks of hearings that have taken place 
on the tariff issue in recent years, there has been 
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very little authoritative statistical information 
concerning the relation between tariff policy and 
employment. The Bureau has not been in a posi- 
tion to furnish comprehensive data on the number 
of workers who would be subject to readjustment 
if we changed our tariff rates. There is little 
data either on the location of the people who might 
be affected, their skills, or the possibility of trans- 
ferring them to other jobs. Equally unavailable 
are data showing the employment effects of 
changes that might take place in our erport levels 
as a result of given tariff policies. In other words, 
what effect would a decline in our automobile or 
tractor exports, resulting from a change in United 
States foreign economic policy, have on employ- 
ment in those industries? It is certainly as im- 
portant to know the probable answers to this 
question, as it is to know the probable effect of 
tariff reductions on employment in protected in- 


There is need, too, for a careful, board-gauged 
investigation into the implications and effects of 
the Employment Act of 1946 on our economy. 
We might also shed a lot of light on the problem 
of economic stability from an authoritative study 
of the “built-in” stabilizers that have come into 
being during the past 20 years. 

These matters are of national concern and come 
within the purview of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

All of this is not to say that the Bureau has not 
been making great strides. Its materials are being 
used in decision-making by more and more people 
every day. It has constantly improved the high 
level of its work in the fields of standards of living, 
prices, wage rates, and hours and earnings. Might 
it not be well to start profiting from the excellent 
work of the past by a series of investigations which 
will assess the meaning of the facts that the Bureau 


dustries. has been collecting? 





“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established in the 
Department of the Interior a Bureau of Labor, which shall be under the 
charge of a Commissioner of Labor, who shall be appointed by the President, 


by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Commissioner of 
Labor shall hold his office for four years, and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed and qualified, unless sooner removed, and shall receive a salary of 
three thousand dollars a year. The Commissioner shall collect information 
upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the 
earnings of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting their 
material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. The Secretary of the 
Interior upon the recommendation of said Commissioner, shall appoint a 
chief clerk, who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars per annum, 
and such other employees as may be necessary for the said Bureau: Provided, 
That the total expense shall not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars per 
annum. During the necessary absence of the Commissioner, or when the 
office shall become vacant, the chief clerk shall perform the duties of Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner shall annually make a report in writing to 
the Secretary of the Interior of the information collected and collated by 
him, and containing such recommendations as he may deem calculated to 
promote the efficiency of the Bureau.” 


An act to establish a Bureau of Labor, approved June 27, 1884, Public Laws of the 48th 
Cong., lst sess., Chapter 127, 





A Labor Appraisal of BLS Functions 
in the Collective Bargaining Field 


GEORGE MEANY* 


Know.epoe of the facts about the way our 
economy operates is of first importance to the 
Nation as a whole and to organized labor in 
particular. The time is long since past when 
union leaders would approach the collective 
bargaining table without factual preparation. 
Today, intelligent labor representatives know that 
their chances of obtaining increased wages, ex- 
panded fringe benefits, or improved working 
conditions in negotiations with management 
depend in no small measure upon their ability to 
marshal the facts about the job, the plant, the 
industry, and even the economy as a whole. 

The American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates look to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as an authoritative source of such factual data. 
The information it can provide is of great value 
not only for intelligent collective bargaining, but 
for the development and formulation of broad 
economic policies and programs as well. 

The significance of many BLS programs is 
self-evident. For example, the Consumer Price 
Index, widely known as the cost-of-living index, 
has an important direct and indirect effect on the 
wages of millions of workers. It has been a par- 
ticularly important statistical series during periods, 
such as World War II and the Korean hostilities, 
when prices were increasing rapidly. 

But labor is also directly concerned with many 
other types of BLS programs—its data on em- 
ployment and job prospects, productivity, housing 
and construction, industrial accidents, and foreign 
labor conditions. National as well as local unions 
have frequently turned to the BLS for basic 
information in these areas, both for use at the 
bargaining table and as background material for 
economic policies. 

Despite broad labor interest in all BLS activi- 
ties, our main concern is and will continue to be 
with the BLS programs which are geared most 
closely to the needs of collective bargaining. Here 
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we must frankly state that while BLS has un- 
doubtedly striven to provide a considerable 
amount of necessary data, cutbacks in BLS pro- 
grams, forced by Congressional slashes of appro- 
priations on the one band and sometimes mis- 
directed emphasis by BLS on the other, have 
deprived labor and management of much informa- 
tion essential for collective bargaining. Yet most 
of the data which are lacking could readily be 
obtained at a comparatively small expenditure 
of funds. 

Here are some of the gaps, as we see them, in 
the current BLS programs most directly related 
to collective bargaining. 

1. The information which is, perhaps, most 
helpful for collective bargaining negotiations is 
that on wages, particularly wage rates in specific 
occupations and industries. BLS provides some 
such information, but the number of industries it 
covers is so limited and the surveys for particular 
industries are conducted at such infrequent in- 
tervals that negotiators can rely on it for litile 
comprehensive current wage data when they 
approach their bargaining sessions. This need 
cannot be satisfactorily met until Congress 
appropriates adequate funds for the BLS wage 
programs. 

Even within the limits of existing resources, 
however, the BLS can improve the value of its 
wage surveys for collective bargaining. At the 
present time, too large a proportion of its work 
on wages is devoted to the so-called ‘community 
wage surveys” at the expense of industry wage 
surveys. While the community wage surveys 
have some limited uses, the fact that they are 
made across industry lines and are restricted to 
a relatively few types of jobs means that they 
provide very generalized and restricted informa- 
tion which fails to meet the specific needs of 
collective bargaining. Labor asks therefore that, 
in its wage data program, the BLS direct its major 
efforts toward expanding the industry wage 
surveys which can be utilized more directly in 
collective bargaining negotiations. 

2. The information BLS makes available on 
developments and practices in collective bargain- 
ing is also frequently of great aid in providing the 
factua! framework necessary for satisfactory 
labor-management negotiations. Unfortunately, 


*President, American Federation of Labor. 
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BLS has been forced to attempt the collection and 
analysis of such information with woefully in- 
adequate funds, and therefore its work in this 
field has too often been a case of too little and too 
late. A first requirement for expanding this BLS 
program would be the improvement and expansion 
of the BLS file of collective bargaining agreements. 
Without this basic information, reporting and 
meaningful analysis of collective bargaining de- 
velopments are all but impossible. 

3. The City Worker’s Family Budget which 
the BLS has computed from time to time has 
been a most useful guide in ascertaining the 
minimum level of income required to maintain an 
adequate standard of living and has aided in 
measuring differences in living costs among 
various cities throughout the country. It is of 
utmost importance that such family budget data 
be collected and published at frequent intervals. 
Here too a relatively smal] amount of funds would 
enable BLS to furnish helpful information. 


* * * * * 


While labor has criticized a number of the BLS 
programs as inadequate, we have supported the 
basic work of the Bureau as providing valuable 
data in the interests of American workers. The 
American Federation of Labor believes it is 
in the public interest to promote collective bar- 
gaining based on factual data and therefore will 
continue its efforts to obtain from the Congress 
the necessary financial support for the work of 
the BLS. Only increased appropriations can 
prevent a continuation of the attrition in BLS 
programs which has already created a near- 
vacuum of current information in many areas 
where such information is vitally necessary. 

In planning and formulating its programs, the 
BLS has regularly consulted with representatives 


of both labor and management. In our opinion, 
this consultation is a most important aspect of the 
Bureau’s work. Without it, the professional 
BLS staff might lose sight of the very practical 
ways in which their data are utilized. 

In evaluating the work of the BLS, one must 
bear in mind the original purpose for which it and 
the Department of Labor were created. The 
1884 law, establishing the Bureau of Labor, stated 
specifically, “the Commissioner of Labor shall 
collect information upon the subject of labor, its 
relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the 
earnings of laboring men and women, and the 
means of promoting their material, social, intel- 
lectual, and moral prosperity.” 

Similarly, the 1913 act, creating the Depart- 
ment of Labor, stipulated: “The purpose of the 
Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working condi- 
tions, and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” 

Carrying out the intent of these statutes does 
not mean that the BLS statistics must lose their 
impartiality or that the Bureau must undertake 
any and all projects in which wage earners might 
be interested. It does mean, however, that the 
Bureau must recognize that its statistical efforts 
must be directed towards a recognized goal, “to 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States.” 

The most worthwhile service which the BLS 
can perform in meeting this purpose is to gear its 
program to the needs of collective bargaining. If 
the Bureau focuses its efforts on achieving this 
objective, it will be making a major contribution 
to more mature and intelligent collective bargain- 
ing and thus toward strengthening the foundations 
of industrial peace, 





“During the Revolution the demand for ironworkers in the manufacture of 
arms and cannon was great, and labor was so scarce that all men employed in 
iron works were exempt from military duty and prisoners of war were sent 
into the foundries to work.” 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 499, October 1929 (p. 71): History 
of Wages in the United States from Colonial Times to 1928. 





How the CIO Evaluates 
the Bureau’s Work and Program 


James B. CarEYy* 


On THs ANNIVERSARY of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, we in the CIO can applaud many hard 
working members of ite staff for their devoted 
service in spite of great obstacles. The BLS has 
done much good over the years but there have been 
serious lapses. It is operating now in a deplorable 
situation that affects the quantity if not the quality 
of the output. Most Americans have come to ex- 
pect much more from one of the Government’s 
principal statistical bureaus. 

It can be statistically demonstrated that in 
recent years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
suffered and suffered severely, that the outstanding 
skill and knowledge of its staff are not being fully 
utilized, and that business resistance and demands 
combined with budget cuts have had an overall 
adverse effect on the Bureau. 

Our unions look to the BLS for facts and analysis 
which will aid collective bargaining and the devel- 
opment of constructive solutions for low wages, 
irreguli.r employment, work accidents, and other 
avoidable evils from which workers suffer today. 
We are confident that sound research will win 
widespread public support for our bargaining 
demands and legislative proposals. 

It is an unfortunate fact—but a fact nonethe- 
less—that many corporation managements and 
their political allies simply do not want the pub- 
lication of objective facts that may directly or in- 
directly benefit labor and the public. These forces 
seek to reduce the Bureau's budget and to guide 
its services into channels that will aid only the 
employer. 

A review of the Bureau’s history shows that its 
periods of growth are correlated with labor’s in- 
fluence in Congress and the Executive. Is it an 
accident that during an administration which 
professes its devotion and dedication to business, 
the Bureau, along with the entire Labor Depart- 
ment, has deteriorated? 


Today the Bureau has the smallest regular staff 
in 12 years: under 900. This is little more than 
half the positions in 1947, before the Republican- 
controlled 80th Congress imposed cuts. By 1951, 
the figure had been increased to about 1,600, in- 
cluding staff for the price index revision. 

The Bureau’s total current appropriation has 
been reduced to $5,350,000, much less than 
Federal budgets for research directly helpful to 
agriculture and business. 

The scope of the Bureau’s work has been gener- 
ally reduced. Analysis has virtually disappeared. 
Mail questionnaires of doubtful value have been 
utilized in various instances instead of actual field 
surveys. The Bureau has gone to private agencies 
for funds, as on consumer expenditures. The 
supervisory staff is stretched too thin, and many 
excellent public servants have left. Morale is 
further impaired by political influences that since 
August have blocked the appointment of a Com- 
missioner to head the Bureau. 

All fields within the Bureau’s jurisdiction are 
affected adversely. For example, the develop- 
ment of improved methods of measuring increases 
in output per man-hour has been hampered by 
both the insufficiency of data collected and by 
lack of adequate staff. In such an important 
area as family budgets, the Bureau has discon- 
tinued all work, even the current pricing of the 
City Worker’s Family Budget which had proved of 
service to labor. 

Business can readily obtain wage data from its 
own files and records. Unions rarely have any 
comparable source of information, and labor and 
the public need the facts. Yet the BLS staff avail- 
able for work on wage surveys is now down more 
than 50 percent from its postwar peak. Only 
30 persons can be used for field collection of wage 
data for all localities, occupations, and industries, 
so that many industries are not even considered 
for study. 

The Bureau is further hampered by the unwill- 
ingness of many corporations to furnish data 
desired by the Bureau, even though the Bureau 
never reveals information on a specific concern. 
Studies in particular industries have often been 
blocked by outright refusal of cooperation or by 


*Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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the Bureau’s reluctance to force the issue and 
possibly antagonize corporations on whose volun- 
tary cooperation it depends for many types of data. 
It has no power to compel anyone to furnish data 
for its basic statistical series, so it is more sensitive 
to the attitude of business towards its policies than 


it would be with compulsory reporting. 

Increased public understanding of the impor- 
tance of reliable information, reflected in less resist- 
ance by business and adequate support from Con- 
gress, would enable the BLS to do the job the 
American people need. 





“There is no conte st between labor and capital, nor between the laborer 
and capitalist as such, but there is a contest between the latter as to the 
profits of capital and wages of labor, or, in simple terms, as to the profits 
each shall receive for his respective investment, and this contest will continue 
so long as the purely wage system lasts. It is absurd to say that the interests 
of capital and labor are identical. They are no more identical than the in- 
terests of the buyer and seller. They are, however, reciprocal, and the 
intelligent comprehension of this reciprocal element can only be brought into 
the fullest play by the most complete organization, so that each party shall 
feel that he is an integral part of the whole working establishment.”’ 


Bureau of Labor: First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor [Carroll D. 
Wright], 1886. 


“Tt is undoubtedly true that during the past fifty years immigration has 
been of inestimable value as an element in American industrial progress, 
but it cannot be said now, and probably not to any great extent in the future, 


that America is the home of the oppressed of all nations. This advertisement 
will undoubtedly be withdrawn, as well as that other, that there is room enough 
in the United States for all. This would not be so if this country was not one 
of the great family of nations now given to mechanical production. So long 
as it was largely an agricultural country the advertisement worked its good, 
for it brought wealth and labor and the wealth that comes of labor. Immi- 
gration in the future will continue to bring the same elements. The trouble 
comes in too rapid immigration. No one would probably consider for a 
moment the propriety of preventing immigration, but it is a subject for wise 
consideration whether or not it may not be regulated by equitable legal pro- 
visions.” 


Bureau of Labor: First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor [Carroll D, 
Wright}, 1886. 





Some Management Opinions 
About BLS Data and Their Uses 


CLEMENT D. JOHNSTON* 


Americans have always been characterized by a 
love of facts. As the world becomes more complex, 
this desire to act on the basis of fact rather than 
fancy becomes ever more important, For 70 years 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been a major 
source of facts on the American economy. On 
behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, I welcome this opportunity to comment on 
the Bureau's work. 

The Bureau enjoys a unique position in the 
American statistical structure. The confidence 
which the public generally, and management 
particularly, places in the Bureau’s work can be 
illustrated quickly. First, although the Bureau 
has no power to require statistical reporting, it is 
in fact receiving hundreds of thousands of monthly 
statistical reports on a voluntary basis from 
American business firms. These are the raw 
material out of which the Bureau fashions most of 
its widely used statistical series. 

Secondly, numerous supply contracts and labor 
contracts have been signed by business firms which 
tie a particular price or wage rate to the movement 
of a BLS price index. 

The appetite of Americans for statistics is 
apparently bottomless, although, no doubt, indi- 
viduals suffer from time to time some statistical 
indigestion. This is hardly, however, to be laid 
at the door of the Bureau any more than the 
aspirin manufacturer is at fault when an individual 
swallows too many units or takes aspirin where 
penicillin is required. 

In a dynamic economy such as ours, where only 
change is constant, dynamic, imaginative, flexible, 
statistical programming is needed. Such pro- 
gramming, both in the realm of statistical concepts 
and statistical techniques, becomes increasingly 
important. Putting meaningful statistical flesh 
on the bones of economic theory requires a non- 


political professional staff of a high order of 
competence with a flair for the recognition of 
reality and the ability to distinugish orders of 
importance. 

To an increasing degree the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its programming is measuring up to 
these goals which, of course, can never be com- 
pletely attained by any statistical organization. 
Suppliers, users, and interpreters of statistical data 
all have a natural preference for the series to which 
they are accustomed. And, of course, compara- 
bility of data over time is an important 
consideration. 

Because of the key importance of statistics to 
Government in its legislative and administrative 
work, and to the business executive in forward 
planning, the objectivity of the data is of the 
utmost importance. For this reason, a maximum 
amount of statistics collection, processing, and 
publication should be carried on by nonoperating 
agencies—agencies which are free from even a 
suspicion of bias or of having an ax to grind. 

To cite but one instance of how the changing 
facets of our economy require new statistical tools, 
let me refer to the problem of measuring income 
supplements, sometimes called “fringe benefits.” 
Since World War II, the spread of paid vacations, 
retirement plans, insurance, and other employee 
benefits has been very rapid. Statistically, this 
means that cash wage payments alone no longer 
measure even reasonably well labor’s income or 
employers’ costs. The national Chamber's eco- 
nomic research department has been conducting 
biennial surveys of the cost of fringe benefits based 
on a sample of several hundred companies. Our 
most recent study revealed that in 1953 fringe 
benefits averaged 19 percent of payroll. 

We are glad to note that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is examining the possibility of assuming 
the task of measuring fringe benefits. We shall, 
of course, conduct such surveys only so long as 
official Government data are unavailable. 

Three score years and ten is the Biblical span 
of life, but I am happy to note that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at this milestone is very much 
alive. 


*President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 





What Writers Feel About BLS 
and Want It To Do 


STEPHEN K. GALPIN* 


Turnapnout being fair play, the foremost surveyor 
of the Nation’s labor statistics has itself been sub- 
jected to a survey. ; 

The findings are these: Washington’s labor re- 
porters, prime consumers of Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics products, are both lavish in their praise of 
the Bureau’s present work and imaginative in their 
demands for more. 

The survey was unscientific. 
porters interviewed was chosen by no approved 
statistical method. Results have a statistical 
error of possibly imponderable proportions. 
However, the poll did cover topnotch writers for 
wire services, newspapers, magazines, and tech- 
nical news services. The surveyor, a labor re- 
porter himself, also examined his own views. 

Comments fell into two general categories: 
Opinions on what the Bureau is doing now, and 
on what it ought to be doing. 

As to the Bureau’s present work, the reporters 
without exception volunteered high praise for its 
objectivity in a highly controversial field. Several 
went on to say that the Bureau will be useful only 
so long as it not only is objective, but is gener- 
ally considered to be objective. It was suggested, 
however, that in striving to maintain its repu- 
tation, the Bureau may be unduly cautious about 
moving into new fields of labor-management rela- 
tions to conduct needed studies no other private 
or public agency could make. 

Uses of the Bureau’s services vary widely, of 
course, from one BLS study to another and from 
one news medium to another. For example, a 
technical trade journal makes much each month 
of the housing starts and construction activity 
reports, while weekly news magazines of general 
circulation habitually ignore them. Many trade 
journals and general business magazines make 


The sample of re- 


charts from the Bureau’s statistics, and a number ' 


of newspaper editors have lately asked for charts 
to illustrate price or employment trends. 
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Among general circulation publications, the 
most newsworthy of all BLS studies and the most 
widely quoted is, of course, the consumer price 
report. Each month the reporter population of 
the Labor Department’s pressroom doubles or 
triples at the time the “cost-of-living” index comes 
out. Wire service reporters “95” their stories, 
meaning they assign them special priority over 
more routine stories their offices may be getting. 
Particularly when the wages of a million or so 
workers will be raised or cut because of changes 
in the Consumer Price Index, the news stories 
wind up on page | of papers all across the country. 
No other BLS report gets nearly the attention 
from reporters or editors and presumably the pub- 
lic that the CPI receives. The monthly employ- 
ment and earnings data once ran a fairly close 
second, but since they have been combined in a 
single report with the Census Bureau's labor 
market statistics, the BLS data are beginning to 
get relatively short shrift from general circulation 
publications. 

About half of the dozen or so reporters polled 
voiced no complaint at all about present BLS 
reports. From the other half came such thoughts 
as these: 

Timing: Delays in compiling and issuing some 
statistical information are in some cases so great 
as to render the data of little use to news reporters. 
For instance, labor reporters are constantly in 
need of current data on trends in collective bar- 
gaining. The BLS report “Current Wage De- 
velopments” should fill this need, but it does not 
because it is not “current.” The record of de- 
velopments in August, for example, was not made 
available until November 1, 

Commentary: A few releases or “handouts” 
accompanying statistical tables appear to accen- 
tuate unduly the bright side of the picture they 
paint, while ignoring or glossing over the darker 
side. One recent release said factory hiring rose 
“sharply” to 35 per 1,000 in September. In fact, 
the rise was only 2 per 1,000. Moreover, the 
September rate of 35 per 1,000 was the lowest for 
the month since recordkeeping started in 1930, 
but the release did not give this background. 

Interpretation: More interpretative data ex- 
plaining the regular reports were asked by a num- 
ber of reporters. Several asked for more com- 
‘Labor Reporter, Wall Street Journal. 
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parisons of statistics with old records, seasonal 
trends, and so on. One wondered why the BLS, 
which has been reporting a decline in factory 
injury rates for many months, has not yet worked 
up a study giving the reasons for the decline. 
What are employers doing to reduce their injury 
rates? the reporter asks. 

So much for the thoughts on the Bureau’s cur- 
rent work. As to what the agency should be 
doing that it’s not doing, or in what new directions 
it might strike out, the reporters’ thoughts covered 
a vast range. If there was any single thread to 
the ideas on new fields for BLS to conquer, it 
was this: 

Useful as the pure statistic may be, the Bureau 
should tackle to a greater extent those questions 
of current concern which are not wholly subject 
to statistical measurement—dquestions of human 
relations, personnel administration, and the like. 
The fact that a trend cannot be statistically 
measured, the argument ran, is no valid argument 
for ignoring it—as the Bureau frequently seems to 
do now. What’s happening in employee com- 
munications? Why won’t some employers hire 
older workers? What are the arguments pro and 
con on the 35-hour workweek? These are just 


samples of the kind of nonstatistical studies the 
newsmen suggested. An interview with just one 


reporter produced ideas for eleven new studies 
he would like the BLS to make—on matters rang- 
ing from union financial policy to what happens 
to the “labor vote.” To list all his ideas and the 
myriad advanced by other reporters would be to 
prolong this report unduly. 

Admittedly, some of the subjects reporters pro- 
pose for BLS attention are in particularly contro- 
versial areas. But is that reason to shy away? 
The reporters said, “No.” 

Moreover, the reporters seemed also to dismiss 
the idea that the Bureau’s activities should be 
confined to assembling “statistics.’’ Rather, they 
took the view that the Bureau should produce 
information on current issues in the labor-manage- 
ment relations area whether or not it is of a 
statistical nature. 

The reporters stressed particularly the need for 
data that are up-to-date. ‘To all but historians, it 
would appear, partial information that is current 
is of far greater value than complete data 3 months 
old. Other users of BLS data may think other- 
wise, but reporters in 1955 would rather know 
about “1955 wage trends at 100 companies” than 
about “1954 wage trends at 10,000 companies.” 

So, suffice it to say that reporters acclaim the 
fare the BLS serves up now, but they want a more 
varied menu—and they want their food fresh. 





“The honest working woman is entitled to the respect of all honest-minded 


people. 


She should be welcomed in the churches of the cities, and should be 


drawn into the best associations, where social and moral surroundings would 
aid her in cultivating her own self-respect, and in which mutual assistance 
could be rendered. At least it should not be possible to class her as the 
‘forgotten woman,’ for her struggle is too heroic, her hardships too painful, 
her lot too dreary for Christian people to thoughtlessly pass her by. 

“The virtuous character of our working women is all the more attractive 
when the cost of their virtue is recognized. With their poor pay, if they 
continue virtuous they are the more entitled to our applause, and certainly 
one must recognize the heroic struggle they make to sustain life, to appear 
fairly well, and to remove what every honorable-minded man and woman 
seeks to remove, the appearance of poverty.” 


Department of Labor: Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor [Carroll 
D, Wright], 1888. 





The Private Research Agency 
and Its Need for BLS Material 


MEYER KESTNBAUM* 


Wuen tHe Bureau or Lapor Statistics was 
established 70 years ago, reliable economic sta- 
tistics were extremely rare. Today we often take 
for granted the existence of statistical series that 
have been developed only in recent years. The 
great progress that has been made in providing 
statistical information dealing with the complex 
United States economy is an outstanding achieve- 
ment, and the 70th anniversary of the Bureau is a 
suitable time to recognize it. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is one of the 
most important of our statistics-gathering agen- 
cies. In addition to its functions in providing 
data essential for the analysis of labor conditions, 
the Bureau collects and publishes statistics which 
are among the most important measuring sticks 
used by all who are interested in the functioning 
of the economy as a whole. As a user of these 
data, the Committee for Economic Development 
congratulates the Bureau on its anniversary and 
hopes that the next few years will see developments 
as valuable as those of the past. 

The Committee for Economic Development is 
an organization of businessmen engaged in research 
on economic problems. It has as its basic objec- 
tive the study of ways to contribute to the main- 
tenance of high employment and production, the 
raising of living standards, and the attainment of 
greater economic stability in a free economy. In 
carrying out its research program and in making 
recommendations for private and public policy, 
the CED makes extensive use of economic sta- 
tistics. Many of the BLS series are among the 
data upon which the CED bases its economic 
analyses; they are an important part of the ma- 
terials needed to get the most complete picture 
possible of the economic situation and economic 
trends. 

It may be helpful on this anniversary occasion 
to discuss some of the things we hope the Bureau 
will be able to accomplish in the next few years. 


In suggesting two broad categories of changes that 
would make the CED’s research task easier, we 
recognize that there are many problems to over- 
come before these changes can be made, not the 
least of which is the inadequacy of financial sup- 
port. And the suggestions we make are not in- 
tended to obscure our appreciation of the Bureau's 
present achievements. 

First, several improvements in the Bureau’s 
present activities appear desirable to us. In the 
wholesale and retail price series, we believe that 
the prices which become components of the various 
indexes should be, insofar as possible, the prices 
at which transactions actually take place rather 
than list or posted prices. During World War LI, 
to take an extreme example, many actual prices 
were not reflected in the price series while prices 
were carried for many goods that were not in fact 
available. The result was an understatement of 
actual price levels and considerable distortion. 
And at the present time, off-price sales, special 
discounts, and the prices of merchandise distrib- 
uted by so-called discount houses are inadequately 
represented in the indexes; in consequence, price 
indexes tend to overstate actual price levels. If 
present reporting methods are not adequate to 
obtain all data at actual transaction prices, per- 
haps the present overall series could be supple- 
mented and corrected by greater use of intensive 
sampling procedures. 

There is need also for prompter reporting of 
some of the data obtained by the Bureau. Al- 
though the accuracy of economic forecasting is 
notoriously poor, economists are forced by circum- 
stances to expand their forecasting activities. The 
more up-to-date the available data, the greater 
will be our ability to make accurate forecasts and 
the more satisfactory will be the policies that 
derive from them. 

The composition of the price indexes should, if 
possible, be more frequently revised. In the case 
of the Consumer Price Index, for example, both 
the hypothetical income level and the weights 
given to the different components of the index 
tend to become out-of-date in a very few years. 

The second category of changes has to do with 
statistics that we feel are needed in order to get 
a better picture of the economy and the changes 
that take place in it. 


*Chairman, Committee for Economie Development (CED). 
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The CED is particularly concerned with the 
question of productivity. We are pleased to note 
that the Bureau is expanding its work in this 
very difficult field by developing data on output 
per man-hour in several branches of industry. 
When acceptable and frequently reported data 
on output per man-hour in additional branches 
of industry are available, an important advance 
in economic understanding will have been made. 

Fringe benefits have become important, and it 
would be desirable to segregate actual wages from 
fringe benefits in the wage series. The great 
postwar growth of private pension and profit- 
sharing plans suggests two new series. A series 
on contributions to pension and profit-sharing 
funds, on which information is now sparse and 
probably unreliable, would be particularly helpful 
in financial analysis. It would also be helpful 
if the Bureau could report regularly on the number 
of workers contributing to various broad categories 
of funds. 

One of the most significant developments of 
the postwar period has been the expansion of 
research and development activities by private 
industry, the universities, and government. The 
implications of this development for future pro- 
ductivity are extremely important. It will be 
difficult to devise meaningful quantitative meas- 
ures in this field, but I believe that an attempt 


should be made, perhaps in cooperation with 
other agencies, to develop such measures. It is 
encouraging that the Bureau, with the National 
Science Foundation, has made a start in this 
direction. 

Few phases of our economic life are as little 
understood as the degree of labor mobility. It 
would be very useful if the present series on labor 
turnover could be expanded to provide some in- 
formation on whether the workers who have 
changed employment have also changed their 
occupation, employer, or location. 

Despite the great increase in the standard of 
living of most of our people, a substantial number 
of persons are still living in poverty. By accu- 
mulating data on the nature of this probably very 
diverse element of the population, the Bureau 
could make a helpful contribution to an under- 
standing of this problem. 

These suggestions are not made in a spirit of 
criticism, but in an effort to indicate the lines of 
development that would be most helpful to the 
CED and others interested in similar problems. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been one of 
the leaders in the spectacular development of 
economic statistics. We feel confident that it 
will continue to improve the economic data which 
it supplies and to shed increasing light on the 
complex operation of the economy. 





. were [reported] (except for San Francisco) in currency, 
during the period from 1870 to 1878, inclusive, this money was 
In order that a strictly accurate comparison, 
therefore, may be made between these earlier years and the years from 1879 
forward, due allowance has been made for such depreciation, and the figures 
given for these years are those secured by a reduction of the original currency 


8 ce 0 HEED « » 
a 
considerably depreciated. 


wages to their equivalent in gold. In converting wages in currency into wages 
in gold the value of $100 gold in currency for January of each year from 1870 
to 1877 and the average value for the entire year 1878, as given in the American 
Almanac for 1879, have been used, as follows: 1870, $121.3; 1871, $110.7; 
1872, $109.1; 1873, $112.7; 1874, $111.4; 1875, $112.5; 1876, $112.8; 1877, 
$106.2; and 1878, $101.4.” 


Bulletin of the U. 8. Department of Labor, No. 18, September 1898 (p. 667): Wages 
in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 1898. 





The Academician and the Bureau— 
Seventy Years Later 


CLARK KERR* 


Tue Bureau or Lasor Sratistics and the disci- 
pline of labor economics are about equally ven- 
erable—for the Bureau had its origins about the 
same time that the Webbs were at work on their 
Industrial Democracy. With that one volume, 
labor economics sprang into life in full bloom; the 
Bureau developed much more slowly. The Bureau 
and labor economics, despite the coincidence of 
their births and the relationship of their subject 
matter, went their largely separate ways until 
recent times. This was mostly because labor 
economists were mainly concerned with historical 
episodes or programs for reform or with the grow- 
ing web of rule woven by the collective bargaining 
process. These interests drew them away from 
the statistical collections of the Bureau. 

There has been a great change, as the current 
literature amply demonstrates, labor economists 
now being among the most avid consumers of the 
Bureau's data. This shift in interest has several 
causes. (1) Labor economists have become more 
involved in the making and evaluating of national 
economic policy. While statistics may not be, as 
one keen observer once said, “the heart of democ- 
racy,” they certainly are one important source of 
policy and a significant basis for its appraisal. 
(2) Labor economists have turned from their con- 
centration on the growth of collective bargaining 
to a greater study of its consequences, and this 
has led them to seek out statistical data. (3) In 
recent years, there has been a special effort to tie 
together the developments of the real world with 
the theories men spin about it; and statistics are 
an important bridge between reality and ana- 
lytical systems. 

Labor economists in the United States have 
been unusually fortunate, for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has provided them with a better sta- 
tistical base for their work than has existed in any 
other country of the world. Few countries have 
any reliable labor statistics at all; and, in some 


areas of interest, only Great Britain, in addition 
to the United States, has really useful data. This 
supremacy of the United States, through the work 
of the Bureau, is a major reason why so much of 
the total output of academic research in labor 
economics currently stems from American labor 
economists. Their debt to the Bureau can hardly 
be adequately appreciated except by those who 
have strayed into the barren wilderness of the 
statistical collections of other nations, 

But all is not entirely well (and probably never 
will be, given the insatiable desires of men for 
more accurate knowledge); and labor economists 
find several gaps in the otherwise excellent service 
they receive from the Bureau. These lacks are of 
varying importance; and also of varying difficulty 
to remedy-—several can be cared for with relatively 
little effort, while others present more stubborn 
problems. Certain of these inadequacies may be 
mentioned. 

1. Too little study is now made of “fringe” 
benefits. They are, of course, of greatly increas- 
ing importance; and their value is by no means 
uniform from one place of employment to another. 
Thus, as they increase in significance, the wage 
rate is less and less adequate as an indication of 
the economic rewards to workers among plants, 
areas, and industries. We have not, as yet, reached 
the situation where such nonwage benefits are a 
quarter or a third or a half of total compensation, 
as in some European countries, but we are moving 
in that direction, and the Bureau might well take 
this into account. Concededly, it is most difficult 
to measure the value of such benefits in any uni- 
form way, but the attempt should be made to 
work out a system of evaluation. 

2. Another inherently difficult problem is re- 
cording what in Sweden is called the ‘masked 
strike’’—e. g., the slowdown, the planned absen- 
teeism of key workers, the so-strict adherence to 
rules that production is stifled. As strikes become 
more limited by law or collective agreements and 
more costly to run, these alternative means of 
pressuring employers come increasingly into use. 
Strikes, as now measured, may largely fade away, 
but this will not necessarily mean that true 
industrial peace has arrived. Can the Bureau 


* Chancellor, University of California, 
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develop some more accurate index of ‘industrial 
unrest’’ than the current strike statistics? 

3. Productivity statistics are notoriously inade- 
quate, and the Bureau is making an effort to 
improve them. Along with statistics on the level 
of employment, productivity statistics can be one 
of the best indicators of the overall effectiveness 
of our economic system ; and great attention should 
be paid to their betterment. 

4. Trouble undoubtedly lies ahead in the field 
of occupational wage rates; and these are our basic 
wage data. The trouble comes from at least two 
sources. First, as the process of division of labor 
progresses, more different kinds of jobs are created 
all the time, until sometimes jobs even become 
unique to a single firm. Second, with more 
formal wage systems, the job and the wage rate 
take on more complex relationships to each other, 
as, for example, through the payment of seniority 
raises ; thus it becomes important to know not only 
the job and the wage rate but certain other facts 
as well. All this means that interoccupational 
comparisons and interjob comparisons within the 
same occupation become more complex, and the 
definition of adequacy in relation to the collection 
of statistics becomes more stringent. 

5. Historical perspective is most helpful in 
analyzing trends and in attempting to relate cause 
and effect. In addition to improving its current 
collection, the Bureau has a major task in pushing 
back into still earlier times its statistics on strikes, 
wages, and man-hour output, among others. In 


strike statistics, for example, there is a regrettable 
gap from 1906 through 1913. 

6. The Bureau has at its command, through the 
labor attaché system and other sources, an im- 
mense wealth of current information on labor 
developments around the world. Some of this 
information finds its way in the Monthly Labor 
Review, but most of it never becomes available 
to the academic labor economist. With the im- 
portance of labor affairs in the affairs of the 
world and its separate nations, it would seem most 
helpful if the Bureau could issue, perhaps on a 
monthly basis, a digest of labor developments for 
the major countries of the world. 

7. Two more minor grievances are the reduction 
by the Bureau of the community-by-community 
collection of consumer price and wage statistics, 
and failure to give more breakdowns of wage 
statistics by size of firm, since this appears to be 
an important variable. 


These several suggestions should not take away 
from the deserved commendation of the Bureau. 
They only serve to indicate that having received 
so much already, the desire for even more has been 
sharpened. If the Bureau can make advances in 
the future as it has particularly in the past 15 and 
even 5 years, then even these tasks are not beyond 
its capacity. 





“The agents of the Bureau have, as a rule, been met with courtesy and a desire 
to furnish the information sought; yet it should be distinctly understood that 
if the manufacturers of any locality miss comparative data in the construction 
of tables on the cost of production, or other tables of great intrinsic value to 
them, the lack is due to their own failure or that of their associates to give the 


information required. 


If the tables on wages and cost of production do not 


present complete comparative data, the lack of completeness is due entirely 
to the apprehension of manufacturers that the information required would do 
them some harm, or to their positive refusal to furnish such information.”’ 


Bureau of Labor: First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor [Carroll D, 


Wright], 1886. 





Legislative Action and Its 
Reliance on BLS Assistance 


IRVING M. IvEs* 


MODERN LEGISLATION is essentially based on facts. 
The magnitude and complexity of the govern- 
mental structure and its accompanying impact 
on the Nation’s economy requires the Congress, in 
the proper discharge of its legislative duties, to 
have available and to depend upon reliable data 
and information. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has become, in 
its position as one of the great sources of primary 
statistics and statistical analysis, an important 
aid to the legislative branch of the Government. 
Congressional Committees working in fields which 
pertain to economic, labor, and social questions use 
BLS data as a guide to the formulation of policies 
and programs, and as a continuing check on the 
results. We are also aware that, when our own 
staffs or other agencies assist us with analyses of 
particular problems, the basic data they use quite 
often come from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

My close observation of the statistical compe- 
tence of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
occasioned by my membership on the Senate 
Committees on Labor and Public Welfare and on 
Banking and Currency. 

In connection with specific matters before our 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, the BLS 
has furnished the essential data needed in legisla- 
tion on minimum wages and on various aspects of 
industrial relations. It also supplied the needed 
and requested statistics on the growth and types 
of health insurance and pension programs, on 
strikes, on union scales of wages and hours and 
regional wage differentials, as well as on building 
and construction. 

As a factfinding agency, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has become so dependable that it is 
called upon by practically every Committee of the 
Congress for reports on the facts involved in 
proposed legislation—and this goes for Commit- 
tees whose responsibilities might seem far removed 
from the field of labor statistics as such. I recall 
specifically our deliberations on proposed amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. When informa- 


tion was needed on strike votes and strike control 
provisions of union agreements, the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare turned, as a matter 
of course, to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
has also been the case with the current investiga- 
tion of union health and welfare funds. 

The BLS furnishes some of the basic data which 
are incorporated in the Economic Indicators of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, as 
well as in special tabulations sought in connection 
with that Committee’s studies and reports. BLS 
data and reports have been furnished, on request, 
to the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
the Joint Committee on Housing, the House 
Committee on Small Business, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures, 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and others. 

The reliability of the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is universally recognized; not 
only have business and labor been willing to adjust 
their employment contracts on the basis of the 
results indicated in the regular BLS reports, but 
the Government itself accepts the Bureau's 
findings as a basis of policy. For example, in the 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 1952,' 
the relaxation, continuation, or reimposition of 
credit curbs on Government-insured or guaranteed 
housing under Regulation X was based on BLS 
statistics of the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of housing starts. It provided that Federal 
housing credit controls may not require & minimum 
downpayment in excess of 5 percent if the season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of nonfarm housing 
starts failed to reach 1.2 million dwelling units in 
each of 3 consecutive months, as certified by the 
Secretary of Labor. (Following such certification 
by the Secretary, downpayment requirements on 
home loans aided or made by the Federal Govern- 
ment were relaxed on September 15, 1952.) 

In the administration of our national affairs, a 
source of great confidence and strength in our 
Government is our ability to rely upon the tech- 
nical competence of this organization—the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics-—dedicated to the analysis and 
presentation of economic facts. Its work enables 
us in the legislative branch to meet our responsi- 
bilities and to be guided by facts in the develop- 
ment policy and in the making of laws. 


*United States Senator from New York. 
' See. 07 of P. L. 429, approved June 30, 1962. 





The Limitations of Factfinding 
in Collective Bargaining 


Joun T. DUNLOP* 


Waar are Tue racts? This has become an in- 
sistent question in collective bargaining negotia- 
tions, in mediation, and in arbitration. Mature 
parties believe that a negotiator fully prepared 
with the facts can more effectively persuade the 
other side. The principle applies equally whether 
the bargaining is between company and union or 
between union and union. Facts are, of course, 
no substitute for a strong case. The mediator’s 
kit of tools likewise includes the facts which he 
uses to deflate extreme positions' and to take 
some of the heat and oratory out of deadlocked 
cases. The arbitration process is even more 
firmly built upon a full exploration of the facts. 

Facts are thus presumed to change the minds of 
negotiators and to help shape the still unborn de- 
cisions of arbitrators. But what specifically do 
the facts contribute? What difference do they 
make? Facts alter the settlement-making process 
in at least three ways: 

1. The discussions become less personal and 
more objective, less explosive and more delibera- 
tive, less vague and more specific, less opinionated 
and more technical, less dogmatic and more ex- 
ploratory. The whole tone of a discussion 
changes. A mutuality in exploration may arise. 

2. The attention to facts frequently compels 
each side to reconsider the certainty and finality 
of its position. Impression and presumption may 
become less rigid, for factsarestubborn. Fiction 
fades before facts. One’s own position gets a 
critical second look. 

3. The position of the other side may appear to 
be more reasonable and better founded as a con- 
sequence of a full disclosure of the facts. The 
other fellow appears less unreasonable, or at least 
a little bit more understandable. 

The widespread use of factual materials in col- 
lective bargaining, including mediation and arbi- 
tration, is a relatively recent development. In 
the use of statistics, supply creates its own demand 
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and demand in turn creates further supply. The 
cost-of-living index was substantially a product 
of World War I; extensive figures on labor produc- 
tivity, despite earlier pioneer work, were furnished 
by the Works Progress Administration project of 
the mid-thirties; a regular survey of the labor 
force dates from the very late thirties; surveys of 
fringe benefits are a development from World 
War II; the use of wage surveys for local labor 
markets, compiled by individual companies, trade 
associations, unions, and Government agencies, 
particularly the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a 
rapidly growing trend; and the extensive compila- 
tion of contract provisions in various industries or 
for various unions is a very modern development. 
In key negotiations which decisively affect the 
general level of wages, the national income ac- 
counts are widely utilized. Mention should cer- 
tainly be made of the recent prolific statistical 
materials on sales, output, costs, profits, and the 
like, compiled for industry and product groups. 
The top of this growing pile is not in sight nor are 
the full implications of the widespread use of such 
facts apparent. 

An appraisal of the data provided by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics yields a mixed picture. The 
Consumer Price Index has been improved very 
materially in recent years, and consultation with 
the labor and management advisory committees 
has done much to limit the area of partisan con- 
troversy. This index would be substantially im- 
proved if frequent surveys of the patterns of 
consumer expenditures were made. Lack of 
resources is the limiting factor. 

Three principal limitations affect many of the 
BLS series for purposes of collective bargaining: 
(1) The changing programs and definitions make 
few series comparable over time. Partly for 
reasons of change in budget and partly as a conse- 
quence of changes in concepts, at times associated 
with stabilization programs, the surveys in the 
wage, productivity, and industrial relations fields 
have been altered very frequently. This very 
materially reduces the use of these data. (2) The 
exact scope of an “industry” or “group” is on 
many occasions not clear, and the propriety of 
applying the data in a specific situation is open to 


*Professor, Harvard University. 
‘See Elmore Jackson, “Meeting of Minds,” New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952 (p. 160). 
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extensive debate. Perhaps the only adequate 
solution is for the Bureau to reconsider, with the 
aid of an advisory committee, the whole question 
of the “confidential” nature of reports. It may be 
possible, for instance, to list as a regular procedure 
the group of companies or plants included in a 
survey without disclosing the data for any one 
company. (3) The infrequency of reports on 
“fringe” practices and wage structure studies 
seriously curtails their use in collective bargaining. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the BLS 
series are prepared for a variety of purposes, such 
as general economic information, aside from their 
use in collective bargaining. These may be 
conflicting purposes. General economic analysis 
will be content with general data, while collective 
bargaining will require increasingly detailed and 
specific materials. 

But facts alone, no matter how carefully tabu- 
lated or frequently presented, can never make 
decisions for negotiators or arbitrators. ‘The 
facts do not tell their own story; . . . they must 
be carefully analyzed, systematized, compared, 
and interpreted.” * All facts are not created 
equal. Indeed, the growing resort to facts impels 
a greater attention to the relations between facts 
and decisions as well as between facts and ideas, 
concepts, and theories. 

A wide distance separates fact and decision. 
The terrain in between involves at least three steps. 

1. No fact and no statistic exists independently 
of a conceptual or definitional framework. The 
Consumer Price Index number, the percentage 
change in output per man-hour, and the unem- 
ployment figure involve whole complexes of 
definitions. Change the idea and you change the 
figure. Even a simple series on sales, for instance, 
involves definitions of discounts, returns, points of 
valuation, and coverage. These definitional issues 
must be explicit before “facts’’ have much mean- 


ing. For various purposes, different concepts are 
appropriate; the result is a growth in facts and 
statistical series and controversy over the meaning 
and choice of facts for the problem at hand in 
negotiation or arbitration. 

2. The facts can only relate to the past, but 
decisions must involve projections into the future. 
There is even a gap between the most recent events 
and the period to which the most recently avail- 
able facts refer, although this gap is being closed to 
some extent by the more rapid compilation and 
release of data. The projection of future values 
of any series of the past permits wide differences 
of opinion in negotiations. 

3. Even if certain values could be predicted in 
the future with reasonable certainty, differences in 
the objectives of the parties in negotiations or 
differences in both the standards and criteria used 
by arbitrators would lead to different settlements, 
A company’s view of its profits or long-run posi- 
tion in the industry is not likely to be always 
immediately compatible with a union's interest in 
higher wages or improved benefits. The choice 
and weight of cost of living, ability to pay, and 
wages in other comparable establishments as wage 
standards—these are not likely to be the same in 
all arbitration proceedings. Further, the indi- 
vidual skills of negotiators differ, affecting deci- 
sions within some limits. 

The gulf between fact and decision is thus wide, 
and the passage is often difficult. But this 
emphasis on the difference between fact and 
decision is nowise designed to disparage the 
significance and usefulness of fact nor the promise 
for the future which increasing data of higher 
quality may hold for collective bargaining and 
arbitration. Rather, if their limitations are dis- 
cerned, the facts may be the more useful. 


* Taleott Parsons, “The Structure of Social Action,”” New York, Mo 
Oraw-Tiill Book Co., Ine., 1997 (p. 008). 





“It would be interesting to know to what extent throughout our history, 
from the time that 100 children landed in Virginia in 1619, to the time nearly 
200 years later, when Slater opened his cotton mill with 9 small children, the 
work of a very young country was really carried on by ite very young 
inhabitants.”’ 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 499, October 1929 (p. 42): History 
of Wages in the United States from Colonial Times to 1928, Part 1.—From 


Colonial Times to 1840. 





The Economic Analyst’s Desire 
for Certain Program Expansion 


ArTuuR F. BuRNs* 


For several pecapes the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been furnishing the scholar, the 
businessman, the labor leader, the government 
official, and many others with objective informa- 
tion on some of the most vital facets of economic 
life. Its 70th birthday is an occasion when the 
Bureau's friends can rejoice in its constructive 
accomplishments. It is also an occasion when 
they find it natural to turn to tasks of the future. 

In carrying out its responsibilities under the 
Employment Act of 1946, the Council of Economic 
Advisers has drawn extensively on the Bureau's 
statistics on employment, hours of work, wages, 
labor turnover, consumer prices, wholesale prices, 
construction work, and industrial productivity. It 
may be of interest to note that 8 of the 32 pages 
of Economic Indicators, a monthly publication 
prepared by the Council,' are filled with statistical 
series turned out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In appraising current economic developments, 
the Council requires information that is prompt 
as well as accurate. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has recognized this need and has speeded 
up its reporting of monthly data on employment, 
hours, and earnings of nonagricultural workers. 
It would be helpful if the Bureau continued to 
exploit every reasonable opportunity of further 
reducing the reporting lag of the many valuable 
statistical series it compiles. 

The importance of reasonably complete data on 
employment, hours, and earnings cannot be 
exaggerated. There is some room for improve- 
ment in these statistics for subdivisions of manu- 
facturing, and a great need for improvement in 
those for the construction and service industries. 

Statistics on quits, layoffs, and new hirings 
furnish valuable clues to the state of the employ- 
ment market. It would be helpful to have 
dependable figures on hiring and layoff rates in 
additional industries. 

Wage statistics require further work. Besides 
systematic data on wage rates, there is a need for 
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regular compilations on the magnitude and 
composition of so-called fringe benefits realized by 
workers (paid vacations, pensions, sickness bene- 
fits, life insurance, work clothing, lunches, etc.). 

It is important that the index of consumer 
prices reflects accurately the changes in actual 
prices paid for goods and services. Official or 
quoted prices are often defective, because they 
fail to take account of variations in markdowns, 
discounts, trade-in allowances, or premiums and 
other forms of surcharges. 

The well-known index of wholesale prices, which 
has been published monthly by the Bureau for 
over a half century, does not cover adequately 
some important categories, e. g., transportation 
equipment. It would also be desirable to ascertain 
the extent to which quoted prices in this index are 
representative of actual sale prices. 

Although construction is one of our key in- 
dustries, existing statistical reports on its opera- 
tions are very inadequate. There is virtually no 
information on housing vacancies, conversions, 
and demolitions. Such statistics as we have on 
maintenance, repair, and modernization work 
cannot be trusted. Even the statistics on housing 
starts, which are among the best we have, suffer 
from a failure to cover adequately the places that 
do not make it a practice to issue building permits. 
There is also need for an index of rents charged 
under new leases to supplement the present 
index, which reflects rentals paid under both new 
and old contracts or arrangements, some of long 
standing. 

Labor productivity indexes are often misin- 
terpreted and sometimes misused; they are never- 
theless vital to an understanding of economic 
development. It is desirable that they be pub- 
lished regularly and kept up to date. The 
absence of current measures for manufacturing 
and its components is a conspicuous gap in our 
system of national statistics. 

A dynamic economy cannot permit itself to be 
handicapped by poor economic intelligence. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has pioneered across 
the decades in the compilation and publication of 
vital data on industrial and social problems. It 
is to be hoped that the Bureau’s tradition of 
scholarship and zeal for improvement will con- 
tinue to serve our society in the long future. 


*Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers. 
! Published by Congressional Joint Committee on the,Economic Report. 





Biographical Sketches 


of Commissioners 
of the BLS 





Carro.ii D. Wricut, July 25, 1840—February 20, 
1909. 

Educated in academies at Washington, N. H., 
Reading, Mass., Alstead, N. H., and Chester, Vt., 
and read law at Keene, N. H. 

Schoolteacher, 1860-62; served in the 14th 
New Hampshire Volunteers, 1862-65, becoming 
colonel of his regiment; practiced law after the 
war; Massachusetts State Senator, 1871-72; chief, 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
1873-88; Commissioner of Labor, January 31, 1886, 
to January 31, 1905; chairman, commission on the 
Pullman strike, 1894; recorder, Anthracite Strike 
Commission, 1902; planned and supervised first 
volumes on economic history of the United States 
financed by Carnegie Institution; president of 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass., 1904-09. 

President, National Convention of Chiefs and 
Commissioners of Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, 
1885-1903; honorary professor of social economics, 
the Catholic University of America, 1895-1904; 
president, American Statistica] Association, 1897- 
1909; holder of the Cross of the French Legion of 
Honor. 


Cuarves P. Neti, December 12, 1865 
2, 1942. 

A. B., Georgetown University, 1891; Ph. D., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1897; LL. D., Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, 1908. 

Instructor, Notre Dame, 1891-94; associate 
professor and professor of political economy, the 
Gatholic University of America, 1897-1905; as- 
sistant recorder, Anthracite Strike Commission, 
1902; recorder, arbitration board, Birmingham, 


October ° 


1903; Commissioner of Labor, February 1, 1905, to 
May 15, 1913; member, U. 8. Immigration Com- 
mission, 1907-10; with American Smelting and 
Refining Co., 1913-15; manager, Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the Southeastern Railways, 1915-39; 
member, U. 8. Coal Commission, 1922-23. 
Fellow, American Economic Association; presi- 
dent (1916), American Statistical Association. 


Roya, Merxer, February 23, 1873—-August 16, 
1953. 

B. S., Iowa State College, 1898; Ph. D., Colum- 
bia University, 1906; LL. D., Ursinus College, 
1922. 

Assistant professor of economics, Princeton 
University, 1905-13; Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, August 12, 1913, to July 31, 1920; director 
of research and statistical division, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, 1920-23; Pennsylvania 
State secretary of labor and industry, 1923-24; 
Commission on Social Research in China, 1924-25; 
professor of economics, Carlton College, 1926-27 ; 
president, Index Number Institute, New Haven, 
Conn., 1930-36; administrative assistant, State 
Department of Labor of Connecticut, 1935-46. 


Eruevsert R. Stewart, April 22, 1857—October 
13, 1936. 

Little formal education is listed on BLS per- 
sonnel records. 

Editor of a labor paper and other newspaper 
work prior to 1885; special agent in the Illinois 
State Bureau of Labor, 1885-87; “expert” or 
special agent, U. S. Bureau of Labor, 1887-1912; 
statistical expert, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1912- 
13; chief statistician of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1913-20; chief of the Investigation and Inspection 
Service under Commissioner of Conciliation, De- 
partment of Labor, 1918; sent to England by 
Secretary of Labor to arrange for the Washington 
meeting of League of Nations Labor Conference, 
1919; Commissioner of Labor Statistics, August 1, 
1920, to June 80, 1982; member, Technological 
Unemployment Committee, 1931; secretary-treas- 
urer, International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, 1920-32. 

Fellow, American Statistical Association. 
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Isavor Lusin, June 9, 1896— 

A. B., Clark College, Worcester, Mass., 1916, 
LL.D., 1941; Ph.D., Robert Brookings Graduate 
School, 1926. 

Instructor, University of Missouri, 1917-18; 
statistician, U. 8. Food Administration, 1918; 
special expert, U. 8. War Industries Board, 
1918-19; assistant professor, University of Mich- 
igan, 1920-22; associate professor, University of 
Missouri, 1924; staff of Brookings Institution, 
1922-33; economic advisor to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 1928-29, and to the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, 1931; Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, July 7, 1988, to 
January 21, 1946; U. 8. representative on the UN 
Economic and Employment Commission, 1946-50, 
on UN Economic and Social Council, 1950-53; 
economic consultant, 1953—; vice chairman, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, 
1953; New York State Industrial Commissioner, 
1955—. 

While he was Commissioner or on leave from 
that position, he also held such posts as chairman, 
Labor Advisory Board, Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works; vice chairman, U. S. 
Central Statistical Board; United States repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office; member of the Temporary 
National Economic Commission; deputy director 
of the Labor Division of the Office of Production 
Management; special statistical assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; associate U. 8S. representative 
(with the rank of minister) on the Allied Repara- 


tions Commission at Moscow ; and secretary, Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor Offi- 
cials; he was also a member of numerous commit- 
tees, including the advisory committee to the 
Federal Coordinator of Railroads, the technical 
board of the President’s Economic Security Com- 
mittee, and the Industrial Resources Committee, 
National Resources Board. 

Fellow of the International Statistical Institute, | 
the American Economic Association, and the 
American Statistical Association; vice president 
(1937-38) of American Statistical Association, 
and president (1946). 


Ewan Criacusz, December 27, 1896— 


A. B., University of Washington, 1917, A. M., 
1921; Ph. D., University of Wisconsin, 1929. 

U. 8. Army, 1917-19; instructor in economics, 
University of Washington, 1919-21, University 
of Wisconsin, 1921-26; commissioner of concilia- 
tion, BLS, 1926-28; research assistant, Business 
Research Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1928-29; research assistant, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, 1930; director 
of research and professor of social research, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 1931-36; 
associate director, then director, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security Board, 
1936-40; director, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Social Security Board, 1940-46 ; Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, August 20, 1946, to August 19, 
1954; special assistant to the Secretary to the 
Secretary of Labor, 1954 —. 





“Much is heard at the present time of the very low wages paid working 


women. 


week, or $5.24 as indicated by this report. . . 


It must be clear that they do not rise, on the average, above $5 per 


. the majority are in receipt of 


fair wages, when the whole body of working women is considered; but 373 
earn less than $100 a year, and quite a large number (1,212) earn from $100 
to $150 a year, that is, the earnings of these women, distributed by weeks over 
the whole year, do not amount to more than $2 or $3 per week. These are 
the great exceptions, but the figures tell a sad story, and one is forced to ask 


how women can live on such earnings.” 


Department of Labor: Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor 


{Carroll D. Wright}, 1888. 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





THe NEW YEAR brought major pronouncements 
from the President to labor in the United States. 
In his State of the Union Message on January 6, 
he advocated changes in the Wage-Hour and 
Taft-Hartley Acts, along with other measures 
relating to Federal health reinsurance, construc- 
tion of health facilities, pay increases, and volun- 
tary, contributory health insurance for Federal 
employees, and miscellaneous proposals generally 
helpful to the wage-earning population. 

On the minimum wage, the President alluded 
to recent “economic growth which will support 
an increase .. . In the light of recent economic 
conditions, I recommend its increase to 90 cents 
an hour. I also recommend that many others, at 
present excluded, be given the protection of a 
minimum wage.” 

On Taft-Hartley, he renewed his ‘“‘recommenda- 
tion of last year for amendment .. . to further 
the basic objectives of this statute. I especially 
call to the attention of the Congress amendments 
dealing with the right of economic strikers to 
vote in representation elections and the need for 
equalizing the obligation under the act to file 
disclaimers of Communist affiliations.” 

Confidence in the economic stability of the 
Nation, upon which many of the specific proposals 
of the President were based, was borne out by 
most economic indicators and by the wage in- 
creases peacefully negotiated in many areas. 

Personal income after taxes was higher than 
ever before. Retail trade during the holiday 
season established new records and a housing 
boom was under way, bringing the year’s total for 
construction activity to an alltime high. Employ- 
ment, which had been dropping for a year from the 
mid-1953 peak, began to rise in the autumn, and 
the level of unemployment (after allowing for 
seasonal patterns) gradually declined. The 
strengthening of the labor market, as in the 
case of its earlier weakening, was in hard goods 
manufacturing. 


Beatnnino in December, important segments of 
the aircraft industry granted upward wage adjust- 
ments to more than 160,000 workers, generally 
resulting from negotiations with the UAW-CIO 
or the AFL Machinists. At North American 
Aviation, where a costly 2-month long strike took 
place in late 1953, a 15-month contract was signed 
without a stoppage, providing for an average rise 
of 5 cents an hour, permanent retention of the 
current 3-cents-an-hour cost-of-living increase, 
and a company-financed retirement plan. 

At Douglas Aircraft, the Machinists won wage 
increases of from 5 to 7 cents an hour and improved 
health and welfare benefits. They also secured an 
average raise of 6 cents per hour at Lockheed and 
from 5 to 9 cents at Pratt and Whitney, and 6 to 8 
cents at Convair. The unorganized Northrup 
Aircraft workers had hourly rates raised an 
average of 7 cents. 


A 3-year contract calling for a 10-cent-an-hour 
increase in 1955 and 8 cents each in 1956 and 
1957 was signed by the AFL Teamsters and the 
Central States Area Employers’ Association. It 
affected 55,000 long-haul drivers. Drivers on 
mileage rates were to receive a one-fourth cent per 
mile increase in each of the 3 years. Vacations 
were liberalized and for each man-week employers 
are to pay $2 into a pension fund and 25 cents 
additional toward a health and welfare fund. 

The hard-pressed United Mine Workers of 
America, beset by falling employment and demand 
in the bituminous-coal industry, in mid-December 
joined with two prominent operators to request 
minimum wages for miners under the Walsh- 
Healey Act. The basic wage called for in the 
current bituminous contract is $18.25 a day. The 
Secretary of Labor announced that a determina- 
tion would be made. 


SOMEWHAT IN A CLASS BY ITSELF is the recent 
history of the finally ratified contract between the 
New York Shipping Association and the non- 
affiliated International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, expelled 16 months ago by the American 
Federation of Labor for failing to rid itself of 
racketeering elements. The union, after long 
negotiations, agreed, through its officials, to a new 
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contract. The members, voting under the aegis 
of the Honest Ballot Association, rejected it by 
about a 3-2 vote. Rank and file disapproval 
resulted from a proposed no-strike clause and 
disciplinary rights granted to an arbitrator. 
Further negotiations resulted in slight modification 
of the ban on strikes and removed the penalty 
power of the arbitrator. The contract as amended 
was approved by a more than 2—1 majority. 

The AFL, twice beaten in a representation 
election by the ILA, called it a “sell-out contract” 
which would prevent improvement of conditions 
on the docks for 2 years. 

More significant than the terms of the 2-year 
agreement, which included a union shop, a wage 
increase of 7 cents an hour, retroactive to October 
1, with 6 more cents due next October, and liber- 
alized fringe benefits, is the hope for industrial 
peace on a water front which has been harassed 
by union strife for many months. 

At least one complicating factor remained un- 
resolved, however. During the interunion struggle 
for representation rights in the Port of New York, 
the organized tugboat crew members, a local of the 
ILA, switched affiliation to District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers (the miners had given 
critical financial assistance to the ILA). In late 
December, the local again changed, joining 
the AFL. Other organizations, including the 
ILA, are now contending for the tugmen’s 
bargaining rights, and the matter has been re- 
ferred to the National Labor Relations Board. 

On the West Coast, the Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union headed by Harry Bridges 
signed a 2-year agreement with the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. It provided a 5-cent pay rise on 
December 20, with 6 cents more in June 1955. 
Larger fringe benefit contributions by employers 
extend for a year the unique feature of dental 
care for longshoremen’s children. 


Tuere were other impending actions within the 
labor movement which might result in changes 


in affiliation. On the West Coast, the NLRB on 
December 16 ordered an election to determine 
union representation for about 6,000 seamen 
working ships owned by members of the Pacific 
Maritime Association. Three unions—the West 


Coast Longshoremen, the AFL Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, and the Marine Cooks and Stewards— 
at present contend for bargaining rights. The 
NLRB has determined that a single unit should 
represent the seamen. Should the SUP win, it 
would mean that Harry Bridges’ jurisdiction 
would be limited to longshore areas. His un- 
affiliated union was expelled from the CIO for 
Communist leanings. 

Something of a contretemps faced the AFL in 
regard to the proposed merger of the Fur and 
Leather Workers, expelled from the CIO for 
Communist-line actions, with its own affiliate, 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers 
Workmen. The AFL executive council has ex- 
pressed disapproval of the merger. A section of 
the leather workers had already left the parent 
union and rejoined the CIO. 

The AFL and CIO parent organizations kept 
the unity fires burning with a meeting January 4, 
at which it was decided that a specific merger 
proposal would be acted upon by the negotiating 
committee in Miami Beach on February 9, im- 
mediately following the AFL executive council 
meeting in that city. 


At THE END of the year, the New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance reported on a 2-year 
investigation of the administration of 500 health 
and welfare funds in that State. The funds have 
reserves totaling nearly $3 billion and receive 
annual contributions of almost a half billion. His 
recommendations call for control of commissions 
and fees, with no fees going to union or manage- 
ment officials or members of their families; annual 
reports filed with the State insurance department; 
reports in layman’s language by trustees to all 
contributors and beneficiaries; and periodic and 
special audits by the State. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, reporting after lengthy 
study of the same subject, called for more effective 
Federal and State supervision of health and welfare 
funds and pointed to “a wide range of questionable 
practices.” It recommended that the 84th Con- 
gress continue the investigation. The recent 
vigorous action of union and management groups 
to correct abuses was welcomed. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Spendable Earnings 
of Factory Workers, 1939-54 


Tue amount of earnings that American workers 
can use to buy goods and services determines, in 
large part, whether they can maintain and improve 
their level of living. From 1939, as the number of 
factory production workers rose from about 8 
million to nearly 13 million, there was an almost 
uninterrupted increase in their ability to buy. 
As a result, these workers’ “net spendable weekly 
earnings” ' were higher in 1953 and 1954 than 
they had ever been in any peacetime year since 
1939 and were about equal to or only slightly 
below the wartime peak (1944). 

This rise in net spendable earnings was inter- 
rupted only in 1946, when the Nation shifted from 
war to peacetime pursuits. These earnings in- 
creased from an average of about $24 in 1939 to 
$67 in 1953 for the worker with 3 dependents and 
from $24 to $59 for the worker without dependents. 
During the first 10 months of 1954, the 1953 levels 
were maintained within about $1. 

Coincident with these gains was the somewhat 
slower improvement in “real” spendable earnings, 
that is, earnings adjusted for changes in purchasing 
power. Average spendable earnings expressed in 
1947-49 dollars, that is, adjusted by the Consumer 
Price Index (1947-49=100), moved from $40 in 
1939 to $58 in 1953 for the worker with 3 depend- 
ents and from $40 to $51 for the worker without 
dependents. By the fall of 1954, real earnings had 
risen slightly above their average 1953 levels. 

From 1939 through mid-1945, as the Nation 
prepared for and then carried on a world war, 
increases in overtime, growing concentration of 
workers in high-wage industries and localities, 
upgrading of workers, and widespread use of 
night shifts pushed gross weekly and hourly 
earnings up, although wage rates were controlled 
during much of this period. As the war ended in 
1945, these trends were reversed and weekly hours 


and weekly earnings fell, though hourly earnings 
were unchanged. 

With the lifting of wage controls and the full 
transition to peacetime production in 1946, wages 
resumed their upward surge, in response to un- 
precedented demands for goods by a Nation and 
world at peace. In contrast with the 1939-45 
period, increases in weekly earnings in the follow- 
ing years resulted primarily from increases in 
hourly pay. Consequently, real hourly earnings 
after taxes in 1954 are at their highest point 
during the years studied. 


Concept 


The measurement of spendable weekly earnings 
provides a useful tool which can be applied to such 
specific problems as marketing analysis as well as 
to broad problems of welfare. Changes in net 
spendable weekly earnings indicate changes in the 
ability of the employed factory worker to pur- 
chase goods and services. The sellers of goods 
and services can use this information, with other 
data, to evaluate the extent of changes in the 
market for their products. In addition, the 
measurement of changes in ability to buy throws 
light on the extent to which the economy provides 
the factory worker and his family the opportunity 
to enhance their level of living. 

Until 1939, gross earnings of most factory work- 
ers were not affected by Federal income taxes, 
and the social security deductions were only 1 
percent. At that time, however, the defense build- 
up brought about the extension of Federal in- 
come taxes to wage levels that included practically 

' Net spendabie average weekly earnings are developed from the Bureau's 
basic data on gross average weekly earnings. Spendable earnings are ob- 
tained by deducting from gross earnings the Federal social security and tn- 
come taxes for which & worker with no dependents and a worker with 3 
dependents ts liable. The BLS data on gross earnings inelude, in addition 
to straight-time pay, payments for overtime, shift differentials, holidays, 
yaeation or sick pay, regular production bonuses, ete, before such dedue 
tions as taxes or union dues. 

For a detailed stat ton the p fon and meaning of these data, 
see E. Weinberg and A. J. Jaffe, ‘Technica! Note on the Calculation and 


Uses of the Net Spendable Earnings Series,” Monthiy Labor Review, 
March 1952 (pp. 306-308). 
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all factory workers. As income tax payments 
grew and were regularly deducted from the work- 
er’s pay, the gross earnings data bore less and 
less relationship to what he had left for spending 
out of his weekly pay. Thus, it became desirable 
to measure spendable earnings. In computing this 
series, BLS asks, in effect: If (1) a worker with 
3 dependents (say a wife and 2 children) and (2) a 
worker with no dependents had the same gross 
average weekly earnings as all production workers 
in*manufacturing industries, how -much would 
each have left after the Federal income and 
social security taxes were deducted? 

It was further recognized that, as a measure of 
the worker's ability to buy goods and services, 
net spendable earnings were influenced by changes 
in the dollar’s purchasing power. ‘To take account 
of these changes, the two computed net spendable 
series were adjusted by the Consumer Price Index. 
These real earnings figures approximate the value 
of goods and services that current earnings would 
buy at average prices prevailing in the 1947-49 
period. 

The net spendable earnings series is not “all- 
inclusive’’—either as to income or deductions. 
For example, BLS wage and salary earnings do 
not include such items as irregular bonus pay- 
ments, retroactive pay, free services provided by 
the employer or the government, or other income 
received by the worker or other members of his 
family, nor do they take into account spells of 
unemployment. On the deduction side, no ac- 
count is taken of such items as union dues, “‘pay- 
roll-savings” plans, group insurance, taxes other 
than the two specified, and other nontax deduc- 
tions. To some extent, of course, these additions 
and subtractions cancel each other. 

The use of the Consumer Price Index to adjust 
for changes in purchasing power means that the 
change in prices paid by wage-earner and clerical- 
worker families in urban areas is applied to fac- 
tory workers—both with and without depend- 
ents—in rural as well as urban areas. In addi- 
tion, the CPI measures changes in prices of a list 
of items chosen to represent the goods and serv- 
ices bought by city workers’ families in 1952 and 
the items priced remain the same from month to 
month; families actually do not buy the same 
things from season to season and year to year. 


Gross Weekly Earnings 


Since 1939, gross weekly earnings have surged 
upward—from about $24 to nearly $72—because 
of tremendous pressures generated by unprece- 
dented demands of both war and peace economies. 
(See table.) The largest absolute and relative 
increase in weekly earnings occurred in 1942 in 
the feverish first stages of war production. Weekly 
earnings reached their wartime peak in 1944 and 
then declined to a postwar low in 1946, when the 
shortening of the workweek more than offset wage- 
rate increases. As already indicated, the increases 
in gross weekly earnings during the 1939-45 period 
were associated with the number of hours worked 
and other non-wage-rate factors as much as with 
changes in wage rates. This was particularly true 
after the imposition of wage and price controls 
in 1942. 

From 1947 through 1953, weekly earnings rose 
steadily. During this period, the workweek varied 
by no more than 1% hours, but hourly earnings 
rose 40 percent. The smallest increase in weekly 
earnings, less than $1, occurred in 1949, when, 
although hourly earnings went up, the recession 
reduced the workweek by about an hour. 

The decline in manufacturing activity, from 
mid-1953 through mid-1954, had little effect on 
weekly earnings. While employment and weekly 
hours declined somewhat, hourly earnings in- 
creased slightly, to new peaks, largely because of 
higher pay rates. Weekly earnings in the fall of 
1954 rose almost to the 1953 record highs, as 
the workweek partly recovered from its April low. 


Spendable Earnings 


WORKER WITH 8 DEPENDENTS 


Weekly Earnings in Current Dollars. In 1953 and 
1954, a factory worker with 3 dependents (char- 
acteristically, a wife and 2 children) had $67 
of his weekly earnings available for spending— 


more than in any other year since 1939. (See 
table.) The peak, reached in December 1953, was 
nearly equaled in October 1954. This was about 
$23 higher than the average for 1944, the peak 
year of World War II. 

The changes in spendable earnings largely par- 
alleled those for gross weekly earnings. From 
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1939 through 1942, the difference between gross 
and spendable earnings for the worker with 3 
dependents was less than 40 cents, since the 
principal deduction in those years was the 1 per- 
cent social security tax. In 1943, a combination 
of the substantial increase in weekly earnings and 
the war-induced increase in Federal income tax 
rates quintupled tax deductions to $1.75 or to a 
little less than 2 hours of earnings per week in 
that year. In 1944, spendable earnings reached 
their wartime peak despite a further rise in income 
tax rates. Spendable earnings in the following 
year were down more than $1, following the loss 
in gross earnings. 

In 1946, however, although gross earnings con- 
tinued to decline, spendable earnings rose slightly 
because of sharp reductions in income taxes. 
With the postwar recovery, spendable earnings 
grew at the rate of $5 a year in 1947 and 1948 but 


substantially less than that in 1949, the year of 
the recession. During 1950, increases in both 
Federal social security and income taxes brought 
the worker’s tax bill above that of World War II, 
but higher gross earnings resulted in a rise of more 
than $3 in spendable earnings. Income tax de- 
ductions increased steadily through 1953, when 
total tax deductions went above $5 for a worker 
with 3 dependents, equivalent to almost 3 hours’ 
earnings per week. Modifications in the income 
tax law lowered the worker’s tax slightly in 1954, 
and spendable earnings in October of that year 
were within a few cents of the alltime peak. 


Real Weekly Earnings. Changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar generally affected the spend- 
able earnings of the factory worker far more than 
did the amount deducted for taxes. From 1939 
to 1953, the Consumer Price Index increased in 


Hours, earnings, and consumer prices, by year, 1989-53, and by month, 1953-64 
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Average Weekly Earnings for a Worker With 3 
Dependents, Gross and Net Spendable, 1939, 1944, 
and 1953 
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every year but 1949. Since 1951, increases have 


been small, with almost no change occurring in 


1953 and 1954. (Federal price controls were in 
effect from May 1942 through July 1946 and 
January 1951 through February 1953.) 

Between 1939 and 1941, the level of consumer 
prices was about 60 percent of that for 1947-49, 
and by 1944 the ratio had risen to 75 percent. 
Consequently, the spendable earnings of a factory 
worker with 3 dependents in these years were 
higher, when expressed in 1947-49 dollars, than 
his earnings in current dollars—$40 as compared 
with $24 in 1939 and $59 (the alltime peak) as 
compared with $44 in 1944. (See chart.) 

By 1947 the continued rise in prices and the 
shortened workweek had combined to reduce the 
factory worker's real spendable earnings to a 
postwar low of a little less than $51—only $2 above 
his earnings in current dollars. In that year, 
following the removal of price controls, the Con- 
sumer Price Index advanced 14.5 percent—the 
largest over-the-year increase in the period 
studied. As a consequence, real earnings de- 
clined despite the fact that weekly earnings in 
current dollars had increased. This decline would 
have been even greater, except that very substan- 


tial wage rate increases, with other factors, raised 
the factory worker’s gross average hourly earnings 
to $1.24, about 15 cents above the previous year’s 
level. 

In 1948, prices rose steadily, with the result that 
real earnings in that year were below earnings in 
current dollars. However, the over-the-year com- 
parison showed gains in real earnings through 1950 
as average hourly earnings continued to rise. Of 
special significance was the growth, in this period, 
of union-management agreements which related 
wage rates to price changes. 

In 1951, when a 12.5-cent increase in hourly 
earnings was more than offset by an 8 percent rise 
in the Consumer Price Index, real earnings de- 
clined slightly. In the ensuing years, with prices 
relatively stable and sizable gains in hourly earn- 
ings, real spendable weekly earnings rose. Never- 
theless, they were $7 to $8 below earnings in 
current dollars because of price rises since the 
1947-49 period. In October 1954, the workweek 
having recovered losses earlier in the year, real 
weekly earnings were $59—less than 50 cents 
below their alltime high reached during World 
War II. Further, they were within about 20 
cents of the highest “‘real’’ earnings ever reached 
in &@ peacetime month (December 1953). 


Real Hourly Earnings. Gross weekly earnings 
improved rapidly in the latter half of the 1939- 
54 period, and weekly hours remained fairly 
stable at about 40. Consequently,’ each hour of 
work of the factory worker with 3 dependents 
was worth more to him in 1953 and 1954, in terms 
of real dollars which he could spend, than in any 
of the preceding years studied. (See table.) 

Real spendable earnings for an hour of work 
amounted to $1.05 in 1939 and, despite rising 
taxes and prices, had increased to $1.30 in 1944. 
They dropped slightly below this level until 1949, 
when they again began to rise. Since then, in 
every year except 1951, each hour of work has 
meant an increased amount of real spendable 
earnings. Most of the 1952-53 increase occurred 
during the last 3 months of 1952, when wage 
rates advanced generally as wage controls were 
eased following the wage increases granted in the 
steel and soft-coal industries. By autumn 1954, 
each hour’s work was worth $1.47—more than at 
any other time since 1939. 
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WORKER WITH NO DEPENDENTS 


The trend of net spendable weekly earnings for 
the factory worker with no dependents will, of 
course, be almost identical with the trend for the 
worker with 3 dependents. However, the level 
for the worker without dependents will be some- 
what lower because, under Federal income-tax 
laws, a larger proportion of his earnings are 
subject to taxation, and at higher rates. Con- 
sequently, he is affected more by changes in gross 
earnings or in tax rates than is the worker with 
dependents. 

In 1939, the net spendable weekly earnings of 
both workers were virtually identical, at almost 
$24, but the wartime peak of $38 for the worker 
with no dependents was nearly $6 below earnings 
of the one with dependents. (See table.) After 
falling about $1 in 1945, the earnings of the worker 
without dependents increased each year and 
reached an alltime high of about $60 in October 
1954. In 1939, the worker without dependents 
paid taxes equal to less than half an hour’s gross 
earnings per week, and this largely into his social 
security account. In 1953 and 1954, his tax pay- 
ments amounted to more than 7 hours’ earnings 
per week, with only a small proportion accounted 
for by social security taxes. 

Real spendable weekly earnings of the worker 
with no dependents rose from almost $40 in 1939 
to a new record of slightly more than $52 in 
October 1954. Real spendable hourly earnings 
also pursued a comparable course, rising from 
$1.05 in 1939 to an alltime high of $1.31 in the 
fall of 1954. 


* * * * * 


Take-home pay and its purchasing power 
usually play some part in helping an individual 
to decide whether to buy clothes, a new car, 
assume a long-term mortgage, and even whether 
to marry and how many children to have. 

During the 1939-54 period, the American con- 
sumer purchased record amounts of goods and 
services. Moreover, during the World War II 
period, personal savings also reached abnormally 
high proportions, largely because limitations on 
spending slowed the expansion in purchases. 

After 1946, with wartime savings and rising 
wages, Americans established new records in the 


purchase of goods such as cars, household appli- 
ances, homes, clothes, insurance, as well as all the 
services that are an integral part of modern 
living. Tremendous increases also occurred in 
the number of Americans who married. Increases 
in the number of births and in family size occurred 
at unexpectedly high rates. 

In many areas, of course, the desire and ability 
to advance one’s level of living could not be 
immediately effected because demand far outran 
supply. Nevertheless, this 15-year period saw 
more and more Americans in better circumstances 
than ever before. 

—Martin L. Martmont 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





The Revised Jurisdictional 
Standards of NLRB ' 


Tue Nationa, Lasor Rerations Boarp on 
October 28, 1954, released eight decisions dated 
October 26, presenting for the first time in legal 
framework most of the Board’s revised jurisdic- 
tional standards.? The official statements of the 
new standards, with some modifications, appeared 
in divided decisions by the Board, along with an 
explication. Among these eight representation 
cases—the earliest submitted to the Board on 


' Based chiefly on the Board's decisions and opinions in these eight oases; 
Breeding Transfer Co; Jonesboro Grein Drying Cooperatioe, Hogue and Knott 
Supermarkets; Wilson-Oldemobile; Greenwich Gas Co.; McKinney Avenue 
Realty Co.; Mayteg Aircraft Corp.; and The Daily Press, Inc. This article 
also draws on NLRB press release R-467, October 24, 1954, and other data 
from the NLRB Information Office. = 

1 These eight decisions are not the only cases in which jurisdiction has 
been decided applying the revised standards or the only cases so far in which 
individual Board bers have pr ted some of their views on the mod- 
ifieations; for example, see NLRB v. Daboll, in Labor Relations Reporter, 
October 4, 1964, 34 LR RM, p. 2701, or Coca-Cola Battling Co. of San Angelo, 
Tez., and General Teamaters, in Labor Relations Reporter, November 15, 
194, 35 LRRAM, p. 1102. 

By the end of November, the Board had stated that it would not exercise 
jurisdiction over taxicab companies (see Checker Cab Co. decision, October 
2, 1944, in Labor Relations Reporter, November 4, 1944, 3465 LA RM, p. 
1088). Earlier it ruled out public restaurants (Spertan Cafeteria Corp. case, 
July 13, 1964, in Labor Relations Reporter, July %, 104, 4 LRAM p. 
1309), and hotels (a recent decision appeared in the Virgin isles Hotel, Inc., 
case, October 26, 1904, in Labor Relations Reporter, November 8, 1964, 35 
LERM p. 1068). 
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August 26, 1953, the most recent, May 11, 1954— 
Breeding Transfer Co. is the lead case, containing 
much of the general argument for or against the 
1954 standards. 


Force of October Amendments 


Major changes in 1950 standards had already 
been announced on June 30 and July 15, 1954, 
when the NLRB listed 10 general types of com- 
panies in which, under given conditions, the agency 
would take jurisdiction over unfair labor practice 
and contested representation cases.* The only 
substantial further change enunciated in the 
October decisions was a modification, presented in 
the Jonesboro decision, of the indirect outflow 
standard. This standard is applied to the value 
of goods or services supplied by enterprises to 
firms having a direct outflow of goods to other 
States or to goods or services supplied to public 
utilities, transit systems, or instrumentalities of 
commerce and their essential links. 

In the Jonesboro decision, the Board presented 
the inflow and outflow standards for nonretail 
firms. ‘The direct inflow and indirect inflow mone- 
tary standards remain $500,000 and $1,000,000, 
respectively, as announced at midyear; but a 
firm meeting the direct outflow standard will, as 
now described, be “An enterprise which produces 
or handles goods and ships such goods out of State, 
or performs services outside the State in which the 
enterprise is located, valued at $50,000 or more.”’ 
Here, the phrase “ships such goods out of State’’ 
has been substituted for the words “destined for 
out-of-State shipment.” * 

The indirect outflow standard will be applied to 
companies furnishing goods or services to non- 
retail firms meeting the direct outflow standard or 
furnishing goods or services to public utilities, 
transit systems, or instrumentalities of commerce 
and their essential links which meet the jurisdic- 
tional standards established for those enterprises. 
In addition, as outlined in the Jonesboro decision, 
either these goods or services must be directly 
utilized in the products, services, or processes of 
the interstate enterprises, and be valued at 
$100,000 or more; or such goods or services, re- 
gardiess of their use, shall be valued at $200,000 
or more. This substitutes the concept of direct 
utilization for the requirement that the goods and 
services ultimately go out of State* and applies 


the $200,000 test to enterprises furnishing goods 
or services, instead of only to enterprises pro- 
viding services. 

According to the multistate standard, also pre- 
sented in the Jonesboro decision, the Board will 
assume jurisdiction when an establishment other 
than retail, operated as an integral part of a multi- 
state enterprise, meets any of the inflow or out- 
flow standards or when the entire chain meets the 
existing $250,000 direct outflow test or a newly 
prescribed $1,000,000 indirect outflow test. 

Following up the previously announced aban- 
donment of the “franchise yardstick,”’ the Board 
stated, in the Wilson-Oldsmobile decision, that 
where a local retail establishment (or a distributor, 
either wholesale or retail) has a franchise agree- 
ment with a multistate enterprise, the Board will 
apply the jurisdictional standards governing other 
local retail establishments ($1,000,000 direct 
inflow, $2,000,000 indirect inflow, or $100,000 
direct outflow). 

The procedures with respect to retail stores are 
spelled out in the Hogue and Knott Supermarkets 
decision, providing a restatement of practices 
already indicated in the midyear announcements. 
In brief, with regard to intrastate chains of retail 
stores or service establishments, the Board will 
continue the practice of totaling direct inflow, or 
indirect inflow, or direct outflow °* of all stores in 
the chain to determine whether any of these stand- 
ards is met. If the totals satisfy any one of these 
standards, the Board will assert jurisdiction over 
the entire chain or over any store or group of 
stores in it, as in the past. 

In cases involving a multistate chain of retail 
stores or service establishments, the Board will 


* For a summary of the midyear revisions, see Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1954 (p. 908). 

‘ Board Member Peterson observed that the phrase “ships such goods 
out of State” expresses explicitly what has become the Board interpreta- 
tion of the language as a result of the McCormack decision (107 NLRB 
No 133). 

Board Member Murdock has suggested that the effect of the substitution 
would be to require those employers who handle or produce goods destined 
for interstate commerce, but who do not possess title to the roods when they 
are shipped, to have operations of at least $100,000 (the indirect outflow test) 
before jurisdiction would be asserted. 

*In the Ragle Iron and Brass Co. decision, November 3, 1054, the Board 
asserted jurisdiction over a firm which annually sold within the State forged 
tools valued at more than $100,000 to a company which directly utilizes them 
in the manufacture of a product and which sold directly in interstate com. 
merce products valued at more than $50,000 annually. See Labor Relations 
Reporter, November 15, 194, 35 LRRM, p. 1111. 

*As shown tn the Krambo Food Stores decision, April 29, 1952, the NLRB 
obtained a separate total for direct inflow in determining whether any of 
the tests were met, indicating that totals have been obtained separately for 
each of the three categories, not for the three categories combined 
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assert jurisdiction, as announced in July, over the 
entire chain or any integral part of it if the annual 
gross sales of all stores or establishments in the 
chain amount to at least $10,000,000. Otherwise, 
the Board stated that it would assert jurisdiction 
only over those individual stores or establishments 
comprising integral parts of the chain which inde- 
pendently satisfy the standards set forth for the 
independent stores. 

In the McKinney Avenue Realty Co. decision, 
the Board went beyond the July announcement 
that jurisdiction would not be asserted over an 
office building operation merely because it housed 
tenants meeting Board jurisdictional standards. 
In this decision, the Board stated that it will 
assert jurisdiction ‘only when the employer which 
owns or leases and which operates the office build- 
ing is itself otherwise engaged in interstate com- 
merce and also utilizes the building primarily to 
house its own offices.”’ 

In The Daily Press, Inc. decision, the Board 
affirmed the $500,000 annual gross value test 
announced earlier, applied to newspaper com- 
panies which hold membership in or subscribe to 
interstate news services, publish nationally syndi- 
cated features, or advertise nationally sold prod- 
ucts. The Maytag Aircraft Corp. case likewise 
reiterated the decision that the Board will assert 
jurisdiction over enterprises of this type only if 
they are engaged in providing goods or services di- 
rectly related to national defense pursuant to 
Government contracts, including subcontracts, in 
the amount of $100,000 or more a year. 


Explication of the Revisions 


For their rationale, the Board majority (mem- 
bers Farmer, Rodgers, and Beeson) relied in con- 
siderable degree on this point of departure, which 
it reiterated: “Early this year, the Board under- 
took to study and reappraise the 1950 jurisdictional 
standards in the light of the Board’s experience 
since their adoption and also in the light of chang- 
ing economic conditions. Based upon that study 
and reappraisal, it is our opinion that the juris- 
dictional standards should be revised in order to 
better attain the Board’s long-established policy 


1 The opinions referred frequently to an analysis of 415 cases pending before 
the Board on \' ay 1, 1954, and Chairman Farmer has more recently reported 
on 8 survey of al! cases that came before the Board for formal decision during 
a 3-month period tn 1963. 


of limiting the exercise of its jurisdiction to enter- 
prises whose operations have, or at which labor 
disputes would have, a pronounced impact upon 
the flow of interstate commerce.” 

In addition, the majority members indicated, 
due consideration was given to all the criteria 
spelled out in 1950, “including (1) the problem of 
bringing the case load of the Board down to man- 
ageable size; (2) the desirability of reducing an 
extraordinarily large case load in order that we 
may give adequate attention to more important 
cases; (3) the relative importance to the natienal 
economy of essentially local enterprises as against 
those having a truly substantial impact on our 
economy; and (4) overall budgetary policies and 
limitations. 

The majority’s final conclusions with regard to 
the standards to be adopted were described as 
stemming from policy and considered judgment 
and based, also, on a comprehensive staff report, 
including analysis of hundreds of cases.’ For 
one thing, the majority observed, standards rep- 
resent value judgments, from the best knowledge 
at hand, and whether a given standard is accu- 
rately delimited cannot necessarily be proven. 
Both majority and minority opinions pointed out 
how far conjecture plays a part in assessing the 
impact of disputes in various areas upon com- 
merce. 

In their Breeding case opinion, the majority 
said: ‘The fact is that this Board, since the earli- 
est days of the Wagner Act, has operated on the 
premise, which has court and legislative approval, 
that the Board has discretion to determine the 
circumstances under which it will exercise its 
jurisdiction over labor disputes. 

“We, of course, concede that this Board, like any 
other quasi-judicial agency, has no authority to 
act capriciously or arbitrarily. This is a funda- 
mental and wholly salutary rule of law which 
governs our action on jurisdiction as well as every 
substantive decision which we make. We have 
no doubt that the courts will scrutinize our new 
jurisdictional policy in the light of this accepted 
principle of American jurisprudence. It will do 
no good for us to assert that our action is reason- 
able or for others to brand it as arbitrary. The 
propriety of what we do here will, as always, be 
determined by the judicial application of legal 
principles to objective facts. We will not be so 
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presumptuous as to predict the ultimate decision, 
but we would not have agreed to these modifica- 
tions had we not been convinced that they were 
reasonable and proper.” 

In regard to the motivation, the majority said, 
in the Breeding opinion: “If one of the inevitable 
consequences of our action is to leave a somewhat 
larger area for local regulation of disputes, we do 
not share our colleagues’ apparent view that this 
is a sinister development. We do say, however, 
that a desire to establish broader State jurisdiction 
is in no wise a factor in our decision. We are con- 
cerned here solely with the problem of defining the 
limits of our jurisdiction pursuant to the discre- 
tionary power vested in us by the Congress.” 

Board Member Peterson agreed with the 
majority that the jurisdictional standards adopted 
originally in 1950 should be changed, but dis- 
agreed as to the basis on which the changes were 
made and on several of the specific changes, and 
at various points had other criteria to suggest. 
He said, in his separate Breeding case opinion: 
“My principal objection to the new plan stems 
from what strikes me as its arbitrary and cate- 
gorical character. To say, as I have, that the 
Board has discretion to decide how or in what 
circumstances the policies of the act will be effect- 
uated by asserting or declining jurisdiction, is 
not to say that such discretion can be exercised 
in an unrestrained or capricious manner. Yet, 
this appears to me to be the net effect, although 
doubtless not intended, of the action taken by 
the majority in promulgating the new standards.” 

Board Member Murdock dissented as to the 
basis on which the changes were made and all 
changes made, including, particularly, the degree 
of modification involved. ‘My complaint is not,”’ 
he said, “with the fact of modification, but against 
the purpose and effect of the new staadards.” 

Regarding the majority’s reference to study 
and reappraisal of the 1950 plan, Board Member 
Murdock remarked, ‘What that study and reap- 
praisal were; what specific factual or legal findings 
were made thereunder; what particular ‘purposes’ 
of the act will be effectuated by this broad slash 
in our operations is largely left to the imagination.”’ 
He noted “their zeal to get on with the business 
of cutting the Board's jurisdiction,” saying also, 
“The slash in jurisdiction now consummated has 
been frequently promised and predicted in public 


speeches of members of the majority during the 
past year in keeping with an announced belief 
in the philosophy of returning a greater share of 
Federal authority to State and local governments.” 

“In summation,” Board Member Murdock 
wrote in his Breeding case dissent, “the jurisdic- 
tional standards now made effective by a majority 
of this Board are limitations conceived and 
adopted as a method of divesting the Board and 
investing the States with control over labor rela- 
tions in a large segment of our national economy. 
That program is clearly not a matter within the 
authority of this agency to either adopt or reject, 
but is a legislative question to be decided by the 
Congress. The invasion of the powers of the 
legislature which the adoption of this program 
constituted, is made particularly evident and 
untenable by the recent and consistent rejection 
by the Congress of the same proposals. The 
standards by which the Board will hereafter 
accept or reject jurisdiction are patently arbitrary 
formulae without basis of foundation in fact or 
reasonable relation to the duty of this agency to 
protect commerce from labor disputes affecting it. 
These standards are in direct conflict with the 
long history of judicial and Board determinations 
in the same field. They cannot be justified in 
law, and, as policy, give little or no weight to 
the years of experience and intimate knowledge 
of this agency in its specialized field.” 


Case Load Under New Standards 


Application of the new standards would reduce 
the case load only about 7 percent, said Chairman 
Farmer, speaking before the American Society for 
Personnel Administration, on November 2. “This 
modest cut still leaves us with a case load of stag- 
gering proportions, but it will be more manageable 
than before.”’* In the Breeding case opinion, the 
majority had earlier estimated the reduction as 
no more than 10 percent; such @ cut, it was said, 
would affect “no more than 1 percent of the total 
number of employees subject to the broadest 
reach of the Board’s legal jurisdiction.” In con- 
trast, the minority estimated the reduction at 
from 25 to 33% percent of the Board’s past juris- 
diction. 


* Quoted in the Labor Relations Reporter, November 8, 1954, 35 LRR 
p. 19. 
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In general, the record does not present in detail 
the employment and business data used and the 
administrative or budgetary limitations to which 
the Board referred. 


The Eight Decisions 


Some of the principal arguments which relate 
directly to the standards enunciated in the eight 
decisions are given in the following paragraphs, as 
far as space permits. The brief statement of 
rationale, which the majority repeats or para- 
phrases preliminary to each decision or order, has 
been quoted under “Explication of the Revisions,” 
and, therefore, is not repeated through the re- 
mainder of this text. As a result, much of the 
discussion presented below is from the opinions 
of the minority members. 


Breeding Transfer Co.:* Application of the $100,- 
000 value of operations test first announced on 
June 30 for intrastate trucking companies and 
similar “‘links in interstate commerce,”’ resulted in 
denial of jurisdiction over this local transfer com- 
pany. The majority said, “Admittedly, this dollar 
volume test . . . is an imperfect standard, but it 


is nonetheless a precise and meaningful one. It 


represents our best judgment, arrived at after 
months of consideration, as to where the line 


should be drawn.” 


* Breeding Transfer Co. and General Drivers, Warchousemen and Helpers, 
Leeal #1, AFL, affiliated with the International Brotherhood of Teameatere, 
Casuffeurs, Warchousemen and Helpers of America. 110 NLRB OH. Case 
No. 14-RC 2612. See Labor Relations Reporter, November 1, 1954, 35 
LRRM, p. 1020. 

The firm was engaged in the general hauling of furniture and freight at 
Hannibal, Mo. In 1953, al) its hauling services were performed within the 
State. Its total income of approximately $26,500 included about $8,400 for 
local services under contracts with the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, Wabash Railroad, and Burlington Trunk Line, and about $900 
for services as agent for three motor van lines, of which two, North American 
and Wheaton, are located outside the State. 

* Jonesboro Grain Drying Cooperative and International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, CIO 
110 NLRB 67. Case No. 32-RC-003, See Labor Relations Reporter, 
November 1, 1954, 35 LRRM, p. 1038. 

The cooperative, composed of 90 farmer members in and around Jones- 
boro, Ark., had an annual gross income from its services of drying and stor. 
ing rice of between $75,000 and $90,000. Connected to the dryer by spout 
was an independent mil! owned and operated by the Arkansas Rice Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association. The rice was sold by the farmers directly to 
the Association, with 75 percent then being solid in interstate commerce 

uJ R Knottand Hugh H. Hogue, 4.6.4. Hogue and Knott Supermarkets, 
and Petail Clerks International Association, Local 1620, AFL. 110 NLRB 
68. Case No. 32-RC-758. See Labor Relations Reporter, November |, 
1954, 35 LRRM, p, 1060. 

The employer operated two supermarkets in Memphis, Tenn., with all 
sales made locally. Total annual purchases were approximately $2,300,000; 
direct inflow, about $224,000; and indirect inflow not over $3,250,000. 


Board Member Peterson would set $50,000, 
rather than $100,000, as the controlling figure, but 
concurred in the decision, adding, “I am disposed 


‘to agree with the majority that a monetary figure 


should be fixed for local trucking concerns because 
I do not believe that they should be properly con- 
sidered essential links in interstate commerce 
without regard to the amount of business they do.” 

In his dissent, Board Member Murdock com- 
mented, “A jurisdictional standard such as this, 
which has no basis in fact, no documentation in 
experience, and no justification in practice, can 
only be termed arbitrary.”” The majority’s view 
that operations totaling less than $100,000 annu- 
ally were without “pronounced impact” on com- 
merce and “truly local,” was described as in con- 
flict with a long line of contrary findings by the 
Board and the courts, including a prior Board 
decision involving the same employer. 


Jonesboro Grain Drying Cooperative: Jurisdiction 
over a farmers’ nonprofit cooperative was declined, 
since it did not satisfy the revised direct or indirect 
outflow standards enunciated in the case, Board 
Member Murdock concurred in denial of juris- 
diction, but said that the objections he had stated 
in the Breeding case applied in full to these “dras- 
tic’ changes in outflow standards, which he ques- 
tioned to be either necessary or proper. He went 
on to say, “‘. . . for the past 19 years, the very 
enterprises now excluded by the majority have 
been consistently found by the Board and the 
courts to involve economic activity in which labor 
disputes would indeed have a substantial impact 
upon the free flow of commerce.” 


Hogue and Knott Supermarkets:" Application of 
the July 15 standards governing intrastate chains 
of retail stores resulted in denial of jurisdiction 
over two food supermarkets. Board Members 
Murdock and Peterson disagreed, writing in their 
combined dissent: ‘Our colleagues seem to view 
a retail store as bearing the hallmark of local enter- 
prise. If the emphasis is on the individual store, 
how is it that if more than one are owned by the 
same concern in one State, we shall regulate the 
labor relations of one of those units no matter how 
small it is, so long as the aggregate purchases or 
out-of-State sales of all stores in the State meet 
the test established for the single stores? And, 
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if a multi-State chain is involved, no matter how 
many outlets it has, why will we decline to take 
jurisdiction over the whole if it has less than 
$10,000,000 gross sales annually, but nonetheless 
assert jurisdiction over any segment that meets 
the single store test?” They closed: “Because 
we regard the result and the method by which it 
was reached to be completely out of harmony with 
the congressional purpose, the realities of indus- 
trial relations, and a responsible and judicious 
discharge of the duties committed to us, we dissent 
from the decision not to assert jurisdiction over 
this employer.” 


Wilson-Oldemobile: * Application of the local re- 
tail establishment yardstick to a local automobile 
dealer having a franchise agreement with a na- 
tional enterprise led to denial of jurisdiction. The 
majority pointed out that, under the 1950 franchise 
yardstick, the Board exercised its jurisdiction auto- 
matically over certain types of local businesses- 

principally auto dealers and soft-drink distribu- 
tors —irrespective of their size or possible effect on 
interstate commerce, whereas, at the same time, 
the Board declined to assert jurisdiction over dis- 


tributors in other fields, despite their franchise 
arrangements, 

Board Member Peterson joined in abandoning 
the franchise yardstick as the sole determinant. 
At the same time, finding no clear-cut line between 


* William T. Wilson and Mabel J. Wilson, 4. b. a. Wilson-Olasmobdile, and 
Local 046, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implemet Workers of America, UAW-CIO. 110 NLRB 74. Case No. 
7-RC-245. Bee Labor Relations Reporter, November 1, 1954, 35 LRRM, 
p. 1002, 

The employer sold and serviced motor vebicies in Detroit, Mich., under 
a franchise with the Oldsmobile Division of General \ otors Corp. All 
sales were within the State and in 1053, purchases of new autos, parts, 
accessories, gas, etc., were in excess of $1,300,000, all from points within the 
Btate. 

The Greenwich Gas Co. and Fuels, Inc., and Local $80, Utility Workers 
Union of America, CIO. 110 NLRB O11. Case No. 2-RD-206. See Labor 
Relations Reporter, November 1, 1044, 35 LRR\, p. 1044. 

The gas company was envared tn the distribution of natural gas and the 
sale of eas appliances and services in Greenwich, Conn. , having atotal volume 
of business in the past year of about $952,000. Direct and indirect pur- 
chases out of State totaled $213,00. Less than 1 percent of the business 
reflected sales to out-of State customers 

4 The majority stated that OASI reports on a study covering 1947 indicated 
that in “utilities: electric and gas” and “local utilities and public services, 
not elsewhere classified,” elimination of the 50 percent of the units at the 
lowest end of the size seale would result in elimination of only 4.4 percent of 
the total employees. As to “local railways and bus lines,” elimination of 
the first “0 percent of the units would cut off but 2.2 percent of the total 


em ployeea, 


retail and wholesale business, he termed unjustified 
the distinction made in the outflow standard— 
$50,000 for nonretail, $100,000 for retail establish- 
ments. The impact upon commerce, he said, 
generally speaking, is not increased or lessened by 
the type of business involved. 

Board Member Murdock declared that the 
Board had repeatedly refused to limit the analysis 
of the operations to those of the individual dealer, 
when judging the impact on commerce. “We 
have examined this question over a number of 
years in a great number of cases. The findings 
of those cases as affirmed by the courts add up to 
the consistent conclusion that the assertion of 
jurisdiction over retail franchised dealers such as 
the employer herein, was necessary to effectuate 
the policies of the act.”’ 

He also said: “As the courts and the past de- 
cisions of the Board have found, the rela- 
tionship between the dealer and the manufacturer 
is a close and integrated one involving independent 
operations. ... the franchises bind the retail 
dealer into a ‘vast national network of an inte- 
grated distribution system which affects commerce’ 
by shaping the individual dealer’s activity into a 
‘pattern which is found throughout the nation.’”’ 


Greenwich Gas Co.:"* Application of the, $3,000,- 
000 yardstick, announced on July 15, to this local 
utility company’s gross annual revenues resulted 
in denial of jurisdiction. The majority did not 
consider that the new measure would make any 
unwarranted inroad upon the act’s protection of 
utility and transit employees."* 

The minority (Board Members Murdock and 
Peterson) could not agree with either the denial 
of jurisdiction—“‘a severe recision of jurisdiction,” 
they said—or the “highly restrictive’ $3,000,000 
standard. The record of the NLRA’s enactment 
and its 1947 amendments, they observed, dis- 
closed no intent on the part of Congress to exclude 
any public utilities, no matter what their gross 
receipts. In conclusion, they said: “. . . it has 
been the uniform experience and finding of this 
Board from 1935 to date that public utilities such 
as the one operated by this employer have such 
an intimate relationship to commerce that indus- 
trial disputes occurring among their employees 
would have substantial impact upon commerce.” 
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McKinney Avenue Realty Co.:" Application of 
certain standards, spelled out in this case, to the 
building owner resulted in denying jurisdiction 
over an Office building housing tenants engaged 
in interstate commerce."* The Board did not pass 
upon the union’s request for permission to with- 
draw its petition. 

Board Member Murdock, dissenting, pointed 
out that the Taft-Hartley Act does not restrict 
NLRB operations to employers engaged directly 
in interstate commerce. He continued: “In 1951, 
it was concluded, upon . exhaustive search of 
our own decisions and those of the courts, that 
jurisdiction over office building operations of this 
type was essential to effectuate the policies of the 
act. To my knowledge, that conclusion has not 
been shaken by any experience of this agency 
since 1950.” 

Board Member Peterson, in a separate opinion, 
said he was in substantial agreement with Member 
Murdock in dissenting from the policy declaration 
and could not join the majority in declining to 
assert jurisdiction here. 


Maytag Aircraft Corp.:"" Jurisdiction was asserted 
over a firm refueling military aircraft, the firm 


meeting all three requirements indicated on July 
15-—providing goods or services directly related to 
national defense, pursuant to Government con- 
tracts, including subcontracts, in the amount of 


$100,000 or more a year. The prior criterion 
that the firm be doing work “affecting national 
defense’’—-was “‘so broad and so vague,’’ said the 
majority, “‘that its application [had] resulted in 
extending the scope of the Board’s operations to 
enterprises which have only an insubstantial 
impact on national defense.”’ 

Board Member Peterson agreed with the taking 
of jurisdiction, but not with the $100,000 measure, 
recommending adoption of a $50,000 test, and 
assertion of jurisdiction if that standard is met, 
without regard to whether work is performed 
pursuant to direct Government contracts. 

Although agreeing with the assertion of jurisdic- 
tion, Board Member Murdock emphatically re- 
jected the “drastic restrictions’ placed on the 
previous standard, and criticized the phrase 


“directly related to national defense’’ as ambigu- 
ous. He recalled that the Board had consistently 
held, under the 1950 plan, that the vital status of 
enterprises part of the national defense effort 
made it advisable and, indeed, necessary, to assert 
full jurisdiction in that field. 


The Daily Press, Ine.:"* The Board asserted juris- 
diction over this newspaper firm as having the 
$500,000 gross annual income required and being 
also a member of an interstate news service, a 
publisher of nationally syndicated features, and an 
advertiser of nationally sold products. 

Board Members Murdock and Peterson con- 
curred (in part) with assertion of jurisdiction, but 
dissented from the establishment of the $500,000 
criterion. They pointed out that the Board had 
consistently held that newspaper companies which 
are members of interstate news services, etc., con- 
stitute instrumentalities and channels of com- 
merce; also, that “the 1950 plan manifested the 
Board's recognition, gained from 15 years of 
administrative experience, that, with respect to 
instrumentalities and channels of commerce, the 
size of the particular enterprise is not a true or 
reliable index of its impact upon the flow of 


interstate commerce.” 


“ McKinney Avenue Realty Co. (City National Hank) and Stotionary Pn- 
gineers Local Union No. 707, Internutionel Union of Operating Engineers, 
AFL. 110 NLRB &®. Case No. 3-RC-755. Bee Labor Relations Re 
porter, November 1, 1954, 35 LRRAM, p. 1053 

The realty company operated the City National Bank Building in Ilous 
ton, Tex. Over half the rentable space was occupied by tenants engaged in 
interstate commerce—oll companies, insurance firms, and others. The 
owner, the City National Bank, oceupied more space (over 12 percent of 
the total) than any other tenant. 

i See also the American Pepublica Corp. case, November 15, 1054, in whieh 
jurisdiction was likewise denied; Labor Kelations Reporter, November 20, 
194, 35 LRARM, p. 1153. In that case, the employer utilized only 2 per. 
cent of the total office space in connection with his multistate operations 

Maytag Aircraft Corp. and General Drivers, Warechousemen and Helpers 
Local No. 968, International Hrotherhood of Teamaters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Ilelpers of America, AFL. UONLRB 70. Case No. 9-RC 
645. Bee Labor Relations Reporter, November 1, 1944, 35 LRAM, p. 1054. 

The corporation wae engaged in refueling military atreraft at Ellington 
Alr Force Base, Houston, Tex., under 4 contract with the Armed Forces 
Petroleum Agency in the amount of $195,000. 

* The Daily Press, Inc, and Peninsula Independent Editorial Workers As- 
sociation. 110 NLRB OS. Case No. 6-RC-1458 and Case No, 5-KC-1380, 
See Labor Relations Reporter, November 1, 1954, 35 LRRM, p. 1048 

The employer, in Newport News, Va, published newspapers distributed 
in the area of three cities and surrounding counties, belonged to the Asso- 
ciated Press, and had « gross income in 1953 of $2,406,544, of which $200,037 
was from national advertising. 
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Extent of Collective Agreements 
in 17 Labor Markets, 1953-54 


Esra BLisumMents with a majority of their work- 
ers covered ly collective agreements accounted 
for two-thirds of the employment among large 
and medium-sized firms in 17 major labor markets 
in late 1953 and early 1954. Approximately four- 
fifths of the plant workers, as compared with about 
one-sixth of the office workers, had their wages 
and working conditions governed by union 
contracts. 

Among the areas included in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ study, the greatest proportions 
(more than 90 percent) of plant workers subject 
to labor-management contracts were found in the 
San Francisco Bay area, Detroit, and St. Louis. 
As a rule, contract coverage in public utility 
industries exceeded that in manufacturing. It 
was lowest in the trede groups. Typically, larger 
establishments were more likely to have agree- 
ments than smaller establishments. 


Scope and Limitations of Data 


The estimates presented in this article are based 
on data from approximately 4,200 establishments 
surveyed in connection with the Bureau’s 1953-54 
program of community wage studies in 17 major 
labor-market areas.' These surveys embraced a 
total employment of nearly 7,500,000 workers. 
Six broad industry divisions were covered—manu- 
facturing ; public utilities (except railroads) ; whole- 
sale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and 
real estate; and services. Coverage was limited 
to establishments with 51 or more workers, except 
in the 9 largest areas where the minimum size was 
fixed at 101 employees for manufacturing, public 
utilities, and retail trade. 

For this analysis, all plant workers or office 
workers were considered to be covered by a labor- 
management contract if the terms of one or more 
such agreements applied to a majority in the 
establishment.’ Similarly, if less than half the 
workers in an establishment were covered by an 
agreement, that establishment, and all of its 
employees, was classified with those which reported 
no labor-management agreements. Separate esti- 
mates of agreement coverage were developed in 
all instances for plant and office employees. 


These estimates do not purport to reflect the 
proportions of workers belonging to labor organi- 
zations, since union membership is not generally 
coextensive with total plant or office employment; 
therefore, they are not a measure of union member- 
ship for the industry or area concerned. Nor are 
they an exact measurement of the proportion of 
all workers covered by contracts for the industries 
surveyed in the various areas inasmuch as the 
estimates, as previously pointed out, exclude com- 
paratively small establishments. Moreover, es- 
tablishments with agreements limited to mainte- 
nance crafts, for example, were where production 
workers constituted a majority of the employees 
considered as not covered by agreements. 

With respect to the smaller establishments 
excluded from the survey, it may reasonably be 
assumed that in most instances the majority of 
workers in these plants were not covered by 
labor-management agreements. * But in some in- 
stances, the smaller, unsurveyed establishments 
are known to include significant proportions of 
workers under agreement, including such service 
trades as barbers, butchers, and motion-picture 
operators. In the aggregate, however, employ- 
ment in such groups is not believed to be large 
enough to affect materially the overall estimates of 
coverage shown in table 1. 

Also excluded from the study, irrespective of 
their establishment size, were a few locally im- 
portant industries, notably construction and 
railroads, which are typically covered by labor- 
management contracts. Finally, the degree of 
coverage shown for manufacturing industries 
should not be construed as necessarily indicative 
of the extent to which all factory workers may be 
covered by labor-management agreements since 
roughly two-thirds of manufacturing employ- 
ment lies outside the 17 labor-market areas sur- 
veyed. Within these limitations, nevertheless, it 
is believed the estimates do provide an insight 
into the approximate proportions of workers 


' The 17 labor-market areas, grouped by region, were as follows: Norts- 
east Boston, Newark-Jersey City, New York City, Philadelphia; South— 
Atlanta, Dallas, Memphis, New Orleans; Middle Went—Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 8t. Louis; Far West—Denver, Los 
Angeles, Portland, San Francisco-Oakland. 

1 The term “office workers” as used in this study includes al! office clerical 
employees and excludes administrative, executive, professional, and tech 
nical personnel. “Plant workers” include working foremen and al! non- 
supervisory workers engaged in nonoffice functions, 

* As indicated in table 2, within the establishment size group studied, the 
frequency of coverage rose progressively as plant employment increased. 
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covered by labor-management contracts in the 
significant industrial sectors covered by the 
Bureau’s community wage survey program. 


Area Characteristics 


Substantial variation in the proportions of 
workers covered by labor-management agree- 
ments occurred among the major geographical 
areas included in the survey. In general, estab- 
lishments in areas in the Northeast and Middle 
West reflected a relatively high degree of contract 
coverage, as did also those in the Far West. In 
the South, smaller proportions of workers, as a 
rule, were included under labor-management 
agreements than in any of the other major areas. 

Significant differences also occurred within each 
area. Thus, of the 4 Northeast areas studied, the 
highly industrial Newark—Jersey City area showed 
higher proportions of workers (plant and office 
combined) under agreement than its larger but 
less heavily industrial neighbor—New York City. 
Similarly, Chicago, although the largest of the 
5 Midwest cities surveyed, had proportionately 
fewer workers covered by agreements than any 
of the 4 other cities. Again, in the Far West, 
sharp variations were noted between Denver and 


the San Francisco Bay area, with the latter having 
one of the highest proportions of worker coverage 
for the country as a whole. Although the same 
tendencies appeared among the cities in the 
South, the disparities were, on the whole, not 
as great. 

Throughout all 17 areas, the proportions of 
plant workers under agreement greatly exceeded 
those for office workers. Only in 4 cities—Newark-— 
Jersey City, Detroit, Atlanta, and Los Angeles— 
were as many as a fifth of the office workers 
covered by contracts; by contrast, more than 
four-fifths of the plant workers in 9 cities were 
so covered. In most of the cities at least three- 
fourths of the plant workers were covered by 
agreements, although in the South the proportion 
was about half, and in Denver about two-thirds. 


Major Industry Characteristics 


Some industries have operated under labor- 
management agreements for many years. In 
others, the practice of collective bargaining is of 
relatively recent origin. For some, written 
agreements exist only in areas where bargaining 
is characteristic of the community. Thus, the 
high proportion of coverage in the New York 


TABLE 1.—Proportion of workers in large and medium-sized establishments covered by labor-management agreements ' in 17 
labor market areas, winter 1953-54 
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ee emepertation (excluding railroads), communication, and other publie 
utilities 

4 Finance, insurance, and real estate. 

* An estimate of over 40 percent coverage of office workers in the Atlanta 
area reflects mainly such coverage in one large establishment. 


Norte: Dashes indicate insufficient data \ warrant separate presentation, 


' Estimates relate to all workers (plant or office) emplo in an establish- 
ment having a contract in effect covering a majority of the workers in their 
respective category. The estimates so obtained are not necessarily repre- 
sentative of the extent to which all workers in the area may be cov by the 

visions of the labor-management agreements, due to the exclusion of smal 

-size establishments. Coverage was limited to establishments with 51 or 
more employees except in the 9 largest areas where the minimum size adopted 
was 101 employees in manufacturing, public utilities, and retail trade 
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City and San Francisco-Oakland areas reflects to 
a substantial degree the presence for decades of 
labor-management relationships in significantly 
local industries, such as apparel (in New York 
Jity) and maritime (in San Francisco). Detroit’s 
union contract coverage is heavily weighted by the 
automotive and allied industries—a development 
largely of the past 20 years. Somewhat similarly, 
St. Louis and Milwaukee reflect the growing 
industrialization of their areas, although in both 
areas employer-union bargaining in certain indus- 
tries, such as brewing and street railways, have 
their roots in agreements negotiated around the 
turn of the century. For cities in the South and 
Far West (except San Francisco) the increase in 
the number of labor-management contracts and 
the attendant rise in the proportions of workers 
under such arrangements reflect developments 
arising out of war and postwar shifts of indus- 
tries, establishment of branch plants of formerly 
highly centralized industries, and emergence of 
virtually new industries such as aircraft in 


southern California and elsewhere. 
Among the broad industry divisions surveyed, 
the public utility group (transportation, com- 


munications, electric and gas plants, etc.) con- 
sistently reported the highest proportions of 
workers under labor-management agreements. 
In a number of areas, particularly the Middle 
West and Far West, this coverage included 
virtually all plant workers and sizable pro- 
portions of office workers. 

Coverage in manufacturing establishments was 
generally somewhat less than in the public utility 
group, but markedly higher than in the trade and 
services groups. Exceptions to this rule were 
noted in Chicago, where the proportion of plant 
workers in the service trades under labor- 
management contracts somewhat exceeded that 
in manufacturing, and in Los Angeles, where a 
relatively high degree of coverage in the service 
and amusement trades brought the proportions 
for both plant and office workers above the com- 
parable ratios in manufacturing. In the San 
Francisco-Oakland area, workers in retail and 
wholesale trade were largely covered by agree- 
ments, with the proportions of nonoffice workers 
covered the highest recorded among the 17 cities. 
Almost one-half of the office workers in retail 
trade establishments in the San Francisco Bay 


area were likewise under agreements—a propor- 
tion far in excess of that found for office workers 
in either retail or wholesale trade in any of the 
other cities. Comparisons involving the finance 
group of industries were limited to office workers 
in a few areas. Except for Newark—Jersey City, 
where about one out of eight were under agree- 
ments, little, if any, coverage was indicated for 


this group. 


Manufacturing. Nearly all of the manufacturing 
industries had a high percentage of labor-manage- 
ment agreement coverage in the 17 surveyed 
areas; ‘ almost all of the separate industry groups 
in the manufacturing division had a plant-worker 
coverage of 80 percent or more. Exceptions were 
industry groups such as tobacco, furniture, and 
textile-mill products which generally had relatively 
low employment in the large urban areas studied. 

Within each of these broad manufacturing in- 
dustry groups, however, there were segments which 
differed greatly in the extent of coverage. For ex- 
ample, the more-than-80-percent coverage of plant 
workers in food-processing industries comprised a 
range of from almost complete coverage in the 
bakery, meatpacking, and malt and distilled liquor 
industries to approximately 60-percent coverage 
in the confectionery-products and nonalcoholic- 
beverage industries and 50 percent among miscel- 
laneous food product establishments. Parts of 
the apparel industries likewise were extensively 
covered, but the overall proportion for this group 
was reduced to some extent by uncovered segments 
such as some of the cotton garment industries. 
Although the printing industries were historically 
among those that were organized early, they 
averaged, as a group, slightly less than 80 percent 
coverage. The high degree of coverage in the 
newspaper industry was offset by a lower preva- 
lence of labor-management contracts in book and 
job printing. 

Certain industries, such as steel, automobile, 
aircraft, and rubber, were almost completely or- 
ganized in the areas surveyed. Where such plants 
were found in areas not otherwise highly organized, 
their inclusion had the effect of increasing the 

‘ Establishments were classified into industry groups on the basis of the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual issued by the Bureau of the 
Budget (November 1945). This manual divides the manufacturing indus- 


tries into 21 major groups and the nonmanufacturing industries within the 
scope of this survey into 35 major groups. 
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proportion of coverage significantly. Large trans- 
portation equipment companies in Atlanta, for 
example, accounted for a substantial percentage 
of total manufacturing coverage in that area. On 
the other hand, certain industries with relatively 
low contract coverage (e. g., textiles, nonalcoholic 
beverages, dairy products, and some lumber and 
lumber products) were generally covered by con- 
tracts when found in such highly organized areas 
as San Francisco Oakland, St. Louis, or Detroit. 
Deviations from the usual industry pattern of 
contract coverage were most noticeable in the areas 
where employment in that industry was small. 

Office worker coverage was generally, but not 
always, the highest in the same industries in which 
plant worker coverage was also the greatest. Rel- 
atively high office worker coverage (over 20 per- 
cent) among manufacturing industries was report- 
ed in printing (primarily newspapers), petroleum 
and coal products, electrical machinery, and 
transportation equipment. 


Nonmanufacturing. Among the nonmanufactur- 
ing industries included in the study were several 
in which nonoflice workers were almost entirely 
covered by contracts. These included local trans- 
portation, trucking, water transportation, com- 
munications, and the gas and electric utilities. 
Relatively high coverage (80 percent or more) was 
also reported for building material and food dealers, 
real estate, hotels, and personal-service establish- 
ments. Coverage in the other nonmanufacturing 
industries varied considerably by area. 

Highest coverage among office workers in non- 
manufacturing establishments was reported for 
communications (about 90 percent), electric and 
gas utilities (between 50 and 60 percent), and 
local and highway transportation (about 50 per- 
cent). Coverage was also relatively high for 
office workers in hotels and the motion-picture 
industry. 


Variation by Size of Establishment 


Frequently expressed observations to the effect 
that larger plants are more often covered by 
labor-management contracts than smaller estab- 
lishments were supported by an analysis of 
agreement coverage by size of establishment. The 
data showed that a much greater proportion of 


Taste 2.—Percent of establishments having labor-ma 
ment agreements covering a majority of their plant or office 
employees, by size of establishment, 17 labor market areas 
combined, winter 1953-54 





Percent having agreements covering majority of — 


Plant workers Office workers 
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factur- 


| Non- 
All | Manu-| 
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All establishments... . 

Number of employees: 
PP sscsvengoose 
ae 
251-500 ; 
O1-1,000.. 


1,012,300... 
2,501 or more 

















large firms than of small firms had labor-manage- 
ment agreements covering a majority of their 
workers. These proportions increased with each 
successive size group, from the smallest to the 
largest, for both plant and office workers (table 2). 
Only 55 percent of firms with 51-100 employees 
had labor-management agreements covering their 
plant workers and only 5 percent had office 
worker contracts, whereas 84 percent of the firms 
employing over 2,500 workers had plant coverage, 
and 30 percent had office coverage.’ 

The smaller manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing groups reported about the same proportion 
of labor-management contract coverage for plant 
workers. For office workers, however, the pro- 
portion of establishments with agreements was 
greater in nonmanufacturing. This divergence 
between the two groups is attributable to greater 
variations in the composition of the work force in 
manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments in the same size category. Thus, manu- 
facturing establishments in the smaller-sized 
categories typically employ relatively few office 
workers; by contrast, the bulk of the employees 
in a similar-sized insurance firm or bank are 
typically ‘“‘white collar’ workers and because of 
their larger numbers are somewhat more likely to 
be covered by a collective bargaining contract. 


§ Because of Interarea differences in size of establishments within the scope 
of the study, estimates for the various areas in table 1 are not strietiy com- 
parable—see footnote ltotablel. If the 101 employment minimum adopted 
for manufacturing, pubile utilities, and retail trade in the 9 largest areas had 
also been applied in the & smaller areas, estimates of plant-worker coverage 
in the latter areas would have been higher by less than 3 percentage points, 
on the sverage, in these industry divisions. 
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Joint Office-Plant Agreements 


Two-thirds of the contracts covering office 
workers were with unions which also represented 
plant workers in the same establishment. The 
frequency of such arrangements was about the 
same for AFL and CIO affiliates; it was slightly 
less among independent unions. In some areas, 
notably the South, nearly all office-worker cover- 
age was by the plant union. In the Far West, 
about half of the office-worker contracts were 
with unions also covering the plant workers. 
Jontracts covering botb plant and office workers 
were slightly less common in manufacturing than 
in nonmanufacturing establishments. About 
three-fourths of the office-worker contracts in the 
public utility and the retail trade groups were with 
the same unions which represented the plant 
workers. 


-Nevson M. Bortz anv James F. Waker 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, 





Earnings in the Household 
Furniture Industry, Early 1954 


Hovurty BARNINGS of production workers in the 
various types of household furniture manufac- 
turing plants' averaged $1.40 in early 1954. 
Variations in average hourly earnings were wide- 
spread among the five branches of the industry 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics study. 
Workers in unupholstered wood furniture plants, 
who comprised more than half of the industry’s 
employment, earned an average of $1.25 an hour. 
Average earnings in the other branches studied 
were $1.46 an hour for reed and rattan furniture, 
$1.55 for upholstered furniture, $1.61 for mat- 
tresses and bedsprings, and $1.63 for metal 
household furniture. These variations in wage 
level reflect a number of factors, including differ- 
ences among the industry branches in the skill 
composition of their work force. 

Geographically, the highest hourly earnings 
($1.81) were recorded for the Pacific Coast region. 


In the South, where about two-fifths of the indus- 
try’s employment is concentrated, earnings aver- 
aged $1.05 an hour in the Southwest, $1.08 in the 
Southeast, and $1.17 in the Border States. In 
each of the remaining regions, earnings exceeded 
the nationwide average of $1.40 an hour (table 1). 

Household furniture is manufactured in every 
section of the country, with the Middle Atlantic, 
Southeast, and Great Lakes regions accounting 
for approximately two-thirds of the plants and 
employment in the industry. The widespread 
geographical distribution of the industry, as well 
as its concentration in or around large cities, is 
primarily due to the universal demand for its 
products. Cost and competitive factors inherent 
in the long-distance shipment of bulky and heavy 
articles which require special packing and crating 
also contribute to localization of some products 
of the industry. 

During recent years significant strides have been 
made by furniture manufacturers in the adoption 
of scientific plant layouts, specialized machinery 
and devices, and assembly-line methods of produc- 
tion. Some establishments are decentralizing 
their operations by manufacturing component 
parts in widely scattered plants and shipping 
them to key plants, located in or near the points 
of distribution, for assembling and finishing. 
These factors have combined to improve the 
quality of the product and to reduce manufac- 
turing and transportation costs. 

The geographic distribution of the household 
furniture industry, the wide variation in product, 
the range of occupational skills, and the use in 
some plants of incentive methods of wage payment 
all contributed to the wide dispersion of individual 
earnings in the industry. About half of the 
workers earned between $1 and $1.65 an hour, 
but there was no concentration at any one earn- 
ings level. Less than 6 percent of all workers 
were concentrated in any 5-cent range (table 2). 

Men constituted 85 percent of the work force. 
Their average straight-time hourly earnings were 
“1 ‘Phe household furniture industry, as studied by the Bureau, is composed 
of five branches. The larvest of these was the unuphoistered wood furniture 
branch, which was studied by field avents visiting the plants and for which 
data on occupational earnings and related wage practices are here presented. 
Information for the four remaining branchesupholstered wood household 
furniture, reed and rattan furniture, metal household furniture, and mat- 
tresses and bedsprings—was collected by mall questionnatres and was limited 
to earnings of production and related workers, with no separate oceupational 


or related wage practice data 
The study was limited to plants that employed 21 or more workers 
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$1.43, with about two-fifths of them receiving 
$1.50 or more. Women earned $1.26 an hour, on 
the average; about a third were paid $1 or less, 
while an additional fourth received $1.50 or more. 


Unupholstered Wood Furniture 


The unupholstered wood furniture branch— 
the largest component of the household furniture 
industry—represents 55 percent of the workers in 
the entire industry (table 1). The value of its 
goods shipped in 1952 was a billion dollars, almost 
half of the value of goods shipped by all branches 
of the industry.” 

In May 1954, hourly earnings of all production 
workers in unupholstered wood furniture plants 
averaged $1.25. Seven-eighths of the workers were 


men. They averaged $1.26 an hour, as against 
$1.14 for the comparatively small group of women 
employed in this segment of the industry. 

Earnings under $1 were recorded for about a 
fifth of the workers in New England, a fourth in 
the Border States, a half in the Southeast, and 
four-fifths of the workers in the Southwest. The 
highest rates usually were paid in the Pacific 
region, where about three-fifths of the workers 
earned between $1.55 and $1.80 an hour, and the 
lowest rate paid was $1.10 an hour. 


Occupational Averages. Among 9 of the important 
centers in which unupholstered wood furniture is 


1 Facts for Industry, Household Furniture and Bedding Products, U. 8 
Department of Commerce, 1052 


TABLE 1. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings ' of production workers in household furniture establishments, by region * 


and sex, early 1954 





Industry branch and sex 


All household furniture 
Women 

Wood household furniture (except upholstered) ¢ 
Women 

Woe Saumehaee furniture (upholstered) ¢ 


Women 
Reed and rattan furniture * 
Men 


Women 

Metal household furniture * 
Women 

Mattresses and bedsprings * 


en 
Women 


All household furniture 
Men 
Women 
Wood household furniture (except upholstered) ¢ 
Me 
Women 


Wood household furniture (upholstered) ' 
Men 


Women 
Reed and rattan furniture ¢ 
Men 


Women 

Metal household furniture ! 
Men 
Women 


United States # 


j | j 
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hourly | of 
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145, 514 
25, 426 
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81, 809 | 
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14, 042 
2,7” 
21, MI 
16, 962 
4, 609 | 
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47, 976 
39, 118 
5, ASA 


22, 787 
19, 025 
4, 702 
0, 14 
7, 192 
1, #2 


Border States Routheast 
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| 
Average 
hourly 
earnings 


j | | 
Number | Average Number! Average | Number 
of | hourly | of hourly of 
workers | earnings earnings workers 


hourly 
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45, 756 | 


41, 912 
4,404 | 


26, 254 $1.67) 14,258 | $1.17 $1.08 
22, 806 L71| 12,643 Lo | 1.09 
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3, 448 | 1% | O05 
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1, 16 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and nightwork 

* The regions used in this study include: New Hngland—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Horder- 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, M ississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, Great Lakea—Lilinois, Indiana, M ichi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, M issourt, 


Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, Southwest Arkansas, Louisl- 


ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; 


ountain 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 


ontana, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, 


New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming: and /‘acifie 
and Washington 

‘ Includes data for regions not shown separately 

* Date relates to a May 1054 pay period 

' Data relates to o February 10% pay period 

Notr.— Dashes indicate insufficient data to justify presentation 
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manufactured, production-worker averages ranged 
from $1.07 an hour in Hickory-Statesville, N. C., 
to $1.73 in Los Angeles, Calif. Averages for other 
areas were $1.09 in Winston-Salem—High Point, 
N. C.; $1.11 in Martinsville, Va.; $1.40 in She- 
boygan, Wis.; and $1.49 in Gardner, Mass. In 
three large centers, earnings were virtually identi- 
eal, averaging $1.53 in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
$1. hour in Chicago, IIL, and Jamestown, 
N. Y. (table 3). 

Among the selected occupations studied, average 
hourly earnings ranged from 82 cents for women 
performing hand sanding operations in Martins- 
ville to $2.03 for general utility maintenance meu 
in 148 Angeles. Area-wide averages for men off- 
bearers, unskilled employees who work at the dis- 
charge end of machines, ranged from 90 to 97 
cents in the South, from $1.21 to $1.26 in Great 
Lakes areas and were $1.46 in Los Angeles. Al- 


Tapie 2 


though Los Angeles had the highest general level 
of pay, the highest averages for case-goods assem- 
blers and sprayers were recorded in Jamestown 
and for hand rubbers, belt sanders, and hand 
sanders in Gardner. 

Regionally, the lowest average hourly earnings 
for all occupations were reported in the Southeast 
and Southwest. The highest averages for most 
occupations were paid in the Pacific region. Aver- 
ages for case-goods assemblers, chair assemblers, 
and hand rubbers were highest in the Middle 
Atlantic. Occupational averages under $1 an 
hour were reported for 3 occupations in the Border 
States, 8 in the Southeast, and 9 in the Southwest 
region. 

Production workers in the larger communities 
(100,000 or more population) had higher average 
hourly earnings than workers in the smaller com- 
munities; the differences for men ranged from 29 


Percent distribution of production workers in household furniture establishments by average straight-time hourly 


earnings,' type of product, and sez, early 1954 
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cents an hour for both gluers of rough stock and 
machine off-bearers to 50 cents for chair assem- 
blers, while differences for women production 
workers were 9 cents an hour for hand sanders 
and 11 cents for machine off-bearers. Although 
higher averages for the majority of occupations 
were found in the larger communities of each 
region, there were many exceptions among the 
individual occupations. 


In general, occupational averages in plants 
employing 101 or more workers were higher than 
those in plants with 21 to 100 workers in most of 
the regions studied. 


Related Wage Practices. In addition to wage 
data, the Bureau representatives who visited 
unupholstered wood furniture plants obtained 
information on various related wage practices. 


TABLE 3.— Average straight-time hourly earnings' of workers in selected ee in wood household furniture (except 


upholstered) establishments in selected areas, 


ay 1954 
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These included method of wage payment (time 
or incentive) in effect in each plant, and pro- 
visions—either by labor-management agreement 
or by employer action—trelating to holidays, 
vacations, shift practice, and insurance and 
pension programs. 

Labor-management agreements covering wages 
and working conditions were in effect for about 
35 percent of the industry’s production work 
force. Substantial variations in the proportions 
ut workers covered by agreements were found 
among the regions. Excluding the Southeast, 
where relatively few furniture establishments 
reported the existence of labor-management con- 
tracts, the proportions ranged from about a fifth 
of the workers in the Border States to slightly 
over a half in the Middle Atlantic and Great 
Lakes regions, three-fifths in the Southwest, and 
approximately three-fourths in New England. 

The method of wage payment for workers in 
unupholstered wood furniture plants was pre- 
dominantly on a time basis. Compensation on 
a time basis applied to a little more than half the 
workers in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions, about three-fifths in the Great Lakes, 
and to over 85 percent of the workers in the 
Southeast, Southwest, and Border States. Higher 
average hourly earnings were recorded for incen- 


Taste 4 


tive workers in practically all occupations of 
each region studied. 

Entrance rates of 75 to 95 cents an hour were 
the policies of plants employing 70 percent of all 
production workers.* Rates of 75 to 85 cents 
were typical in plants employing practically all 
workers in the Southwest, about three-fourths of 
the workers in the Border States and the South- 
east, two-fifths in New England, and a fourth in 
the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions. 
Higher entrance rates were paid in establish- 
ments in the Pacific region, where the lowest 
entrance rate was $1.05 an hour. 

A 40-hour workweek schedule was the most 
common practice in the unupholstered wood 
furniture branch of the industry. Three-fourths 
of the men and four-fifths of the women were 
employed in plants that had a scheduled work- 
week of 40 hours. Most of the remaining workers 
were in plants reporting longer workweeks. 

Late-shift work was rather uncommon. Formal 
provisions for extra compensation for second- 
shift operations were found in plants employing 
about 30 percent of the workers, and for third- 
shift operations in plants employing about 20 
pereent of the workers. In actual practice, 


? Minimum entrance and minimum job rates relate to the lowest rates paid 
in an establishment to inexperienced and experienced workers, respectively 


Percent of production workers employed in wood household furniture (except upholstered) establishments with 
formal provisions for selected supplementary wage benefits! by region, 


May 1954 
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' Ifformal | opme 3 in an estabiishment were applicable to half or more of 
the workers the benefit was considered applicable to al) workers. Because 
of length-of-service and other eligibility requirements, the proportion of 
workers currently receiving the benefits may be smaller than estimated. 

* Includes data for regions not shown separately. 

* Includes provisions in addition to those shown separately. 

* Leas than 2.5 percent. 


* Limited to full-day betidage poprtiet annually. 

* Includes only those plans which at least a part of the cost is borne by 
the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen's com- 
pensation and social security. In ediition to the plans listed ——-. 
data were on sick leave provisions and catastrophe insurance 
Fewer than 3 percent of the workers were covered by such plans. 
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however, only 1 percent of the workers were 
employed on the former and less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent on the latter. Compensation on a 
cents-per-hour basis rather than a uniform per- 
centage of earnings was the rule. The most 
common provision stipulated a 5-cent differential 
on the second shift and 5 or 10 cents an hour for 
third-shift work. 

Paid vacations were provided for about 80 per- 
cent of the production workers and for practically 
all office workers. These typically granted 1 week 
after 1 year’s service, and 2 weeks after 5 or more 
years of service (table 4). 

Paid holidays were provided for three-fifths of 
the industry’s production workers and almost all 
office workers. In the Border States and the 
Southeast, less than half the production workers 
were employed in plants having paid holidays. 
By contrast, in the Pacific region all workers re- 
ceived paid holidays. The majority of workers 


granted holidays received 6 days a year, except 
in the Southeast and Pacific regions where 5 days 
and 7 days, respectively, were customarily granted. 

Insurance benefits in addition to those required 
by law, for which at least part of the cost was paid 


by the employer, were available to a majority of 
the production and office workers in all regions. 
Life, sickness and accident, hospitalization, and 
surgical plans were the most common types of 
benefits provided. 

Retirement plans financed in whole or in part 
by employer contributions were less frequent. 
Such plans covered about 15 percent of all pro- 
duction workers. By region, approximately | of 
every 7 workers were covered in the Border States 
and Southeast, 1 of 4 in the Middle Atlantic, and 
1 of 3 in the Southwest. In general, a higher 
proportion of office than of productien workers 
were covered by retirement plans. 


Other Branches 


For the other four branches of the household 
furniture industry—upholstered wood household 
furniture, reed and rattan furniture, metal house- 
hold furniture, and mattresses and bedsprings 
the Bureau’s study was confined to earnings of 
production and related workers as obtained by 
mail questionnaires supplemented by information 
for a limited number of establishments visited by 


Bureau representatives. Occupational wage data 
and information on related wage practices were 
not collected for these segments of the industry. 


Wood Upholstered Furniture. This branch of the 
industry includes establishments engaged primarily 
in manufacturing upholstered furniture on wood 
frames or producing wood frames for upholstered 
furniture. Half the workers in this branch were 
employed in the Great Lakes and Southeast regions 
(table 1). 

Straight-time hourly earnings of production 
workers averaged $1.55 in February 1954. A 
fourth of the workers earned less than $1.10 an 
hour, a fourth received between $1.50 and $1.95, 
and a tenth $2.30 or more anhour. Men averaged 
$1.60 an hour as compared with $1.32 for women. 
Earnings of less than $1.40 an hour were received 
by over two-fifths of the men and about three-fifths 
of the women. About a fourth of the men were 
paid $2 or more an hour, and a similar proportion 
of women received at least $1.60 an hour (table 2). 

Regional averages in the Southeast and South- 
west ($1.19 an hour) were 36 cents below the na- 
tional average for all upholstered wood furniture 
workers. The highest average, $1.99 an hour, was 
noted for the Pacific region where half the workers 
received earnings of $1.65 to $2.20 an hour. 

Slightly more than half of the workers were 
concentrated in communities having a population 
of 100,000 or more. Higher averages prevailed 
in the larger communities, except in the Middle 
West region where the average for communities 
under 100,000 was 5 cents higher than for those 
of 100,000 or more population. 

Nationwide averages for all workers in smaller 
upholstered wood furniture plants (those with 21 
to 100 workers) were 12 cents higher than in the 
plants employing 101 or more workers. How- 
ever, this relationship was by no means consistent 
among the regions studied. A comparison of the 
averages by size of plant showed that in 4 regions 
averages were higher for smaller plants, while in 
3 regions they were higher for the larger plants. 


Reed and Rattan Furniture. The manufacture of 
reed and rattan furniture comprises the smallest 
segment of the household furniture industry since 
the demand for this type of furniture is rather 


limited. Reed and rattan furniture is made pri- 
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marily in small plants, and total employment in 
this branch accounted for less than 1 percent of 
the workers employed in the industry. Average 
hourly earnings in February 1954 for all workers 
in this branch was $1.46; men averaged $1.51 an 
hour and women $1.23 (table 1). 

Men constituted the major portion of the em- 
ployment in this segment of the industry. About 
a fourth of the men earned under $1.25 an hour 
and a similar proportion were paid $1.70 or more 
an hour. Half the women in the reed and rattan 
branch received less than $1.15 an hour (table 2). 


Metal Household Furniture. Metal household fur- 
niture establishments which specialize mainly in 
kitchen, garden, porch or living room items, and 
kitchen cabinets, accounted for nearly 10 percent 
of the plant employment in the household fur- 
niture industry (table 1). The processes involved 
in manufacturing metal furniture primarily cop- 
sist of sheet-metal fabrication. 

Of the five branches of the household furniture 
industry studied, workers in metal furniture 
plants had the highest average hourly earnings 
($1.63) in February 1954. Individual earnings of 


nearly half the workers ranged from $1.40 to 


$1.85 an hour (table 2). 

Men accounted for almost 85 percent of the 
plant labor force and averaged $1.68 an hour as 
compared with $1.36 for women. Approximately 
a fourth of the men earned $1.90 or more an hour 
and a similar proportion of women earned $1.60 
or more an hour. 

Workers were primarily concentrated in the 
Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions, where 
hourly averages amounted to $1.64 and $1.70, 
respectively. In the other regions studied, they 
averaged $1.11 an hour in the Southeast, $1.28 
in the Border States, and $1.75 in the Pacific 
region. In the Southeast, two-thirds of the 
women earned between 75 and 85 cents an hour, 
whereas in the Pacific region the lowest rate 
received by women was 95 cents an hour. 


Mattresses and Bedsprings. During the past few 
decades the mattress and bedspring industry has 
gone through technological changes brought about 
by the introduction of time and labor saving 
devices and machinery which perform certain 
functions more efficiently and more quickly than 
could be done by hand. Formerly, this branch 
of the household furniture industry was con- 
sidered as one in which production was accom- 
plished almost entirely by hand and workers in 
certain operations were highly skilled craftsmen. 

Straight-time earnings of plant workers in 
mattress and bedspring establishments averaged 
$1.61 in February 1954. One worker in four 
earned under $1.20, about one of every three 
earned between $1 and $1.50, and one in five 
received $2 or more an hour (table 2). 

Men accounted for about four-fifths of the 
employment. They earned, on the average, $1.67 
an hour, compared with $1.38 for women. Hourly 
earnings under $1.65 were received by half the 
men and by four-fifths of the women. 

Although average hourly earnings were highest 
in the Pacific region for the other branches cf the 
household furniture industry studied, they were 
highest in the Middle Atlantic region ($1.91) for 
mattress and bedspring workers. The Pacific 
region ranked second in this branch, with average 
earnings of $1.85 an hour. Regional average 
earnings of men exceeded those of women by 
amounts varying from 5 cents an hour in the 
Southwest to 44 cents in the Middle Atlantic 
region (table 1). 

Establishments in the larger communities 
(100,000 or more population) paid their workers, 
on the average, 6 cents more per hour than plants 
in the smaller cities. Similarly, earnings in the 
larger plants (those employing 101 or more 
workers) exceeded those in smaller establishments 
by an average of 26 cents an hour. 


—ALEXANDER Moros 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings in the Structural 
Clay Products Industries, May 1954 


PRODUCTION WORKERS engaged in the manufacture 
of various types of structural clay products aver- 
aged $1.57 an hour in May 1954. Geographically, 
their earnings varied widely. Workers in the 
Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions, account- 
ing for more than half of the total employment in 
the industry group,’ averaged $1.74 an hour. 
Averages of $1.05 an hour were recorded in the 
Southeast and Southwest where nearly a fifth of 
the workers were employed. 


Four major industries in the group were studied — 


separately. Average earnings of workers in 
brick and hollow tile plants ranged from 99 cents 
an hour in both the southern regions to $1.74 in 
both the Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions. 
Earnings of workers in the clay refractories indus- 
try averaged $1.40 an hour in the Southeast and 
approximately $1.80 in the Great Lakes, Middle 
Atlantic, and Middle West regions. Nationwide 
averages in the floor and wall tile and in the sewer 
pipe industries were $1.58 and $1.68, respectively. 

Occupational average earnings for men, who 
accounted for nearly 95 percent of the employment 
in the industry group, ranged from $1.35 an hour 
for janitors to $2.02 for hand molders. Most 
workers were provided numerous supplementary 
wage benefits, including vacation allowances, 
holiday pay, and various insurance and pension 
benefits. 


Industry Characteristics 


The structural clay products industry group, as 
defined for purposes of the Bureau's study, includes 
establishments primarily engaged in the manufac- 
ture of (1) brick and hollow tile; (2) floor and 
wall tile; (3) clay sewer pipe; (4) fire brick and 
other refractory products; and (5) other structural 
clay products such as terra cotta, roofing tile, 
drain tile, and quarry tile? The basic manufac- 
turing processes of forming, drying, and burning 
are common to the production of each of these 
products and a general similarity of occupational 
structure exists. This study, in addition to pre- 
senting data for the industry group, provides 
separate information for four industries (excluding 
“other structural clay products’). 


Geographically,’ the manufacture of structural 
clay products is confined largely to those areas in 
which commercial clays or shales are found. 
Transportation costs also limit the shipment of 
finished products over long distances. Illinois, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania are among 
the larger clay producing States; other areas of 
concentration are also located in California, Mis- 
souri, and Texas. 

Brick and hollow tile manufacturers, employing 
approximately 45 percent of the 56,000 production 
workers covered by the study, were located in each 
of the 9 major geographic regions (table 1), 
Most of the clay refractories, accounting for nearly 
a fifth of the workers, were in the Middle Atlantic, 
Middle West, and Great Lakes regions. 


Employment and production in the structural 
clay industries have not matched the recent expan- 
sion of the construction industries which they 
supply. During the past 20 years, the develop- 
ment of other types of building material has made 
it increasingly difficult for the several industries 
to maintain their relative positions. This is par- 
ticularly true of the brick and hollow tile industry. 
For example, roads constructed of cement or as- 
phalt have outmoded the use of clay pavement 
bricks. Building blocks made of cement and 
cinders are used frequently now in place of brick 
or structural clay tile. Differences in erection 
costs also have contributed to the increased popu- 
larity of cement block and other materials over 
brick and smaller sized products which require 
greater handling. 

At the time of the study in the spring of 1954, 
market conditions appeared to be favorable for 
the structural clay products industries, with the 
exception of the clay refractories industry. De- 
mand for refractories had declined in the past 


‘Industry classifications are defined in the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
eation Manual published by the Executive Office of the President, Bureau 
of the Budget, November 1944, vol. 1, pt. 1 (p. 45) 

‘The Bureau's stady was fined to establish ts employing 21 or 
more workers. 

* The regions used in this study include: New Hngland—Conneoticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlartic— New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, M ississippi, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, Great Lakes —Ilinots, Indiana, M iehi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle Wea—lowa, Kansas, M is- 
sourl, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southweat— Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Menxieo, Utah, and Wyoming; and Pacifie—California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 
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year because of curtailment in production in the 
steel industry —the chief purchaser. 

Labor-management agreements covering wages 
and working conditions were in effect for about 70 
percent of the industries’ production workers. 
The proportion covered by union agreements var- 
ied considerably among the regions, ranging from 
about 90 percent in the Middle Atlantic, Mountain 
and Pacific regions to less than 40 percent in New 
England and the Southeast and to about 10 per- 
cent in the Southwest. (See table 1.) 

Wages of two-thirds of the workers were based 
on hourly rates. The proportion of workers paid 
on an incentive basis ranged from less than a fifth 
in the Southeast and Mountain regions to nearly 
two-fifths in the Great Lakes, Middle West, and 
Southwest regions. The piece-rate system was 
the most common type of incentive plan, although 
the stint or task system of wage payment was also 
used frequently within the regions. Under the 
latter system, a standard of production is estab- 
lished for a regular workday and the employee is 
credited with a full day’s work when this standard 


has been met, regardless of the number of hours 
actually worked. 


Earnings Levels 


Hourly earnings averaged $1.57 for all produc- 
tion workers. A tenth of these workers earned 
less than $1 an hour, and nearly 15 percent earned 
$2 or more. Earnings of the middle half of the 
workers fell within a 50-cent range of from $1.30 
to $1.80 an hour. (See table 2.) 

Regional wage differences were a contributing 
factor to the absence of sharp concentrations of 
workers within the earnings distribution that might 
otherwise have been expected in an industry em- 
ploying large numbers of workers with similar 
work requirements. Production workers in the 
Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions averaged 
$1.74an hour. Their average was uearly 70 cents 
more than that in the Southeast and Southwest. 
25 to 30 cents above the averages for the New 
England, Border States, and Mountain regions, 
and 10 cents higher than the Middle West average. 


Taste 1.— Number of production workers and average straight-time hourly earnings ' in structural clay products 
establish ments by selected characteristics and region, May 1954 
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Workers in the Pacific region averaged $1.76 an 
hour. In the Southeast and Southwest, where 
averages were $1.05, four-fifths of the workers 
earned less than $1.25 in May 1954. Less than 1 
percent of the workers in the Pacific region and 
3 and 6 percent in the Middle Atlantic and Great 
Lakes regions, respectively, earned less than $1.25. 

Pay levels also varied among the industries 
studied. Earnings averaged highest in clay re- 
fractories in each of the regions (except Great 
Lakes) in which comparisons could be made. 
Lowest averages were generally recorded in floor 
and wall tile production. Relatively larger num- 
bers of workers in floor and wall tile plants were 
engaged ‘in routine and comparatively light tasks. 
Fully a third of the workers in floor and wall tile 
plants were women as compared with less than | 
percent in the other industries combined. 

‘Minimum entrance and minimum Job rates relate to the lowest rates 


provided in an establishment to inexperienced and experienced workers, 
respectively. 


Minimum Rates 


Entrance rates of 75 or 80 cents an hour were 
predominant in the Southeast and Southwest, and 
comparatively few workers were employed in 
plants having established minimums in excess of 
$1. Higher minimums prevailed in all the other 
regions. Half the workers in the Middle Atlantic, 
Great Lakes, and Middle West regions were 
employed in establishments which had formal 
entrance rates ranging from $1.40 to $1.55. 
Minimum entrance and job rates ‘ were identical in 
many plants; in others, the differences between 
the two rates were typically 5 or 10 cents an hour. 


Occupational Average Earnings 


The wage structure of a typical structural clay 
products plant includes rates for a large number of 
separate occupational classifications. Jn many 
of these occupations, however, only a few workers 
are employed. A number of jobs require a sub- 


Taste 2.—Percent distribution of production workers in structural clay products establishments by average straight-time 
hourly earnings ' and region, May 1964 
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Tape 3. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings! of workers in selected production occupations in structural clay products 


establishments, by region and selected States, May 1954 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and late-shift work. 


stantial degree of physical effort; men held nearly 
95 percent of the production jobs. Most of the 
3,200 women in the industry were employed in the 
floor and wall tile branch at such light tasks as 
sorting and packing. 

A large proportion of the workers are employed 
at jobs related to the burning, or “firing,” of the 
product which is done in several types of kilns.* 
Basic operations consist of loading (setting or 
placing) the kiln with the green ware, controlling 
the temperature of the kiln (function of the fire- 
man), and unloading or drawing the burnt ware 
from the kiln. Workers engaged in loading or 
unloading were most frequently paid on an incen- 
tive basis and earned more per hour than firemen 
whose earnings were usually based on hourly rates. 


Nortsg.— Dashes indicate no data or insufficient data to warrant presentation. 


For example, loaders (placers) and unloaders of 
tunnel kilns averaged $1.68 and $1.62 an hour, 
respectively, while firemen averaged $1.46. (See 
table 3.) This general relationship between the 
three occupational groups prevailed among the 
various regions and applied to all types of kilns. 
Nearly 3,800 men were classified as offbearers. 
These workers, also referred to as hackers, handle 
products between operations before and after 
burning. They averaged $1.54 an hour at the 


§ The chief types of kilns in use include: (1) Seove kiln —used in the manu 
facture of common brick, in which dried units are set in the form of a kiln 
and sealed in such a way as to permit the free circulation of hot eases; (2) peri- 
odie kilns, which, when filled, are sealed until! the burning has completed 
and must be cooled before reuse; (3) tunnel or continuous kilns, which permit 
continuous use of the kiln since the units travel through the kiln on cars 
moving at a set speed, 
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~Percent of production workers employed in structura! clay 


i 
roducts establishments with formal provisions for 


selected supplementary wage benefits,' by region, May 1954 
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time of the study, ranging from nearly $1 an hour 
in the Southeast and Southwest to $1.78 in the 
Great Lakes. Hand molders, averaging $2.02 an 
hour, were the highest paid, and janitors ($1.35) 
the lowest paid, among the occupations studied. 
Workers in the same occupational classification, 
employed under incentive wage systems, earned 
substantially more than hourly rated workers, 
usually as much as 35 to 45 cents an hour more. 
For example, a difference of 37 cents separated the 
averages for time-rated and incentive-paid off- 
bearers in the Great Lakes region. 
Establishments with a work force of more than 
100 accounted for nearly three-fifths of the pro- 
duction workers covered by the study. Occupa- 
tional averages in these establishments were fre- 
quently as much as 20 cents an hour higher than 
those in plants employing 21 to 100 workers. 


Related Wage Practices 


Work schedules of 40 hours a week applied to 
nearly three-fourths of the production workers and 
to virtually all of the office workers. Longer 
work schedules were common only for production 
workers in New England and the Southwest. 

Paid holidays were a part of the formal poli. 
of plants employing nearly two-thirds of the pr: 
duction workers. The proportion of workers em. 


* Less than 2.5 

4 Limited to full-day oo 8 provided annually. 

* Includes only those plans for which at least « part of the cost is borne by 
the aad and excludes legally required plans such as workmen's com- 
pensation and social security. In addition to the plans listed separately, 
data were collected on sick leave provisions and > 
Fewer than 3 percent of the workers were covered by such plans. 





ployed under such provisions ranged from a fifth 
and a third in the Southwest and Southeast, 
respectively, to about nine-tenths in the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific regions. Half of the workers 
in the Great Lakes region were employed in plants 
providing holidays with pay. Provisions for 6 
paid holidays a year were most common in all 
regions except the Southwest where 2 and 4 days 
were most frequently reported. Virtually all office 
workers were given time off with pay on specified 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay for production workers were 
common in all regions except the Southwest. A 
week's regular pay was the usual practice for 
workers with a year of service; however, payments 
based on a proportion of the individual’s annual 
earnings generally amounting to 2 percent-—were 
predominant in the Middle Atlantic and Middle 
West regions. Vacation provisions were usually 
more liberal for office workers; half of these 
received 2 weeks after a year’s employment. 

Insurance benefits in addition to those required 
by law, for which at least a part of the cost was 
paid by the employer, were available to about 
nine-tenths of the workers. Life insurance and 
Lospitalization and surgical plans were the most 

‘amon types of insurance benefits. 

— L. Eant Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings in Men’s Dress Shirt 
and Nightwear Industry, May 1954 


Propuction WorKERS in the men’s and boys’ dress 
shirt and nightwear industry averaged $1.09 an 
hour, exclusive of overtime and shift premiums, in 
May 1954. This represented a 7-cent increase since 
November 1950, when the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made a comparable detailed study of wages 
in the industry.' In the Southeast and Middle 
Atlantic regions* which, together, accounted 
for 70 percent of the 88,500 workers covered by 
the study, average earnings were 94 cents and 
$1.22, respectively. Women comprised nine- 
tenths of the industry's work force and averaged 
$1.07 an hour at the time of the study. A ma- 
jority of them were performing sewing-machine 
operations. Men were employed for the most 
part in such preparatory occupations as cutting 
and spreading and in maintenance work. They 
averaged $1.30 an hour. 

Supplementary wage benefits were provided 
by virtually all employers in the industry. Among 
these, vacation allowances, holiday pay, and in- 
surance and pension benefits were most prevalent. 


Industry Characteristics 


The increasing popularity of leisurewear as a 
substitute for more formal wearing attire during 
recent years has resulted in a marked increase 
in the production of sport shirts and a decline in 
the output of conventional dress shirts. In 1953, 
nearly twice as many sport shirts as dress shirts 
were manufactured, but, as late as 1947, the re- 
verse had been true.’ Combined output of dress 
and sport shirts exceeded 300 million in 1953— 
an alltime high. Output of men’s nightwear, 
also produced in shirt factories, accounted for 
only a relatively small proportion (in units, 
roughly one-tenth) of the industry’s total volume. 

Shirts are made in all regions. The Southeast 
and Middle Atlantic regions, however, accounted 
for 70 percent of the total employment in the 
industry, the Southeast having a slightly higher 
number of workers than the Middle Atlantic 
States. This represents a considerable shift in 
employment during recent years from the Middle 
Atlantic to the Southeast region. In 1945, more 


than 50 percent of the employment in the industry 
was concentrated in the former area, with the 
Southeast accounting for about 20 percent. These 
proportions had changed to 40 and 25 percent, 
respectively, by 1950. The Pacific region, which 
accounted for less than 5 percent of the industry's 
total work force in 1954, was the only region in 
which manufacturers specialized; virtually all of 
them produced sports or leisurewear. 

Labor-management contracts, covering wages 
and working conditions, were in effect for three- 
fifths of the industry’s production workers. 
Among the regions, the proportion of workers em- 
ployed in establishments having union contracts 
varied considerably, from seven-eights of the 
workers in the Middle Atlantic region to about a 
fourth of those in the Southeast. 


Earnings Levels 


Production workers in the industry averaged 
$1.09 an hour in May 1954. Average earnings 
were 94 cents and $1.22 in the numerically impor- 
tant Southeast and Middle Atlantic regions, re- 
spectively. Earnings levels in other regions were 
97 cents in the Southwest, $1.02 in the Middle 
West and Border States, $1.14 in the Great Lakes 
Region, $1.25 in New England, and $1.35 on the 
Pacific Coast (table 1). 

The extensive use of the individual piece-rate 
system of wage payment contributed largely to the 
absence of any marked concentration of workers 
within a narrow earnings class interval, other than 
at the 75- to 80-cent range. The concentration of 
nearly a fifth of the workers at this interval re- 


' For November 1050 study, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1951 
(p. 166). 

The studies include manufacturers of men's and boys’ shirts (except work 
shirts) and nightwear; establishments employing fewer than 21 workers 
were not included. For a summary of earnings in the work-shirt industry, 
July 1953, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1954 (p. 47) 

1 Rezions used in this study include: New Eugland—Connecticut, Vi ain_, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle 
Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyivania; Border States—Deia- 
ware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeatt—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Greet Lakes—Tilinols, Indiana, M ichi- 
gan, M innesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West--lowa, Kansas, Vi issourt, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest —- Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Pacifie—California, Nevada, Oregon, and W ash- 
ington. 

* Dress shirts are defined by the Bureau of Census as shirts designed pri- 
marily for dress, street, or business wear, having collar bands, neck sizes, 
and shirt tails, and made from fabrics commonly used for dress shirts. Sport 
shirts are defined as shirts designed primarily for sport, leisure, or casual 
wear, usually made with straight bottoms, in 8-M-L-XL sizes, without 
collar bands, from other than dress shirt fabrics 
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Percent Distribution of Production Employees in Men's and Boys’ Dress Shirt Establishments, 
by Earnings Classes, November 1950 and May 1954 
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TaBLe 1.—Number of production workers and average straight-time hourly earnings ' in men's and boys’ dress shirt and 
nightwear establishments by selected characteristics and region, May 1954 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and nightwork. ‘ Establishments having fewer than 21 workers were omitted from the 
’ ye a data ~' w-- ~~ not shown separately study. 
4 For purposes of the study, establishments were classified as having labor- . 
management contract coverage if more than half the production workers Nott.—Dashes indicate no data or insufficient data to warrant pres 
were employed under terms of union agreements. All workers in such entation. 
establishments, whether or not they were union members, or covered by a 
union contract, are included in the earnings data for these establishments 
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flected the influence of the 75-cent minimum wage 
required by Federal law of all employers engaged 
in interstate commerce. The proportion of work- 
ers whose earnings fell within the 75- to 80-cent 
range was considerably higher in the Southeast, 
Southwest, and Border States than in other parts 
of the country. For example, nearly a third of the 
workers in the Southeast, but only 6 percent of 
those in the Middle Atlantic region, had earnings 
within this range. 

Between November 1950 and May 1954, earn- 
ings of production workers increased, on the 
average, 7 cents an hour. This average, however, 
obscures the relatively wide variation in wage 
increases which occurred among the regions 
studied. Workers in the Southeast region averaged 
5 cents an hour more in May 1954 than in Novem- 
ber 1950, and in the Middle Atlantic region, 11 
cents, Average increases in the Border States and 
Southwest regions were 4 and 8 cents, respectively, 
while in the remaining regions, gains were from 13 
to 16 cents.‘ 

The 7-cent increase in average hourly earnings 
after November 1950 resulted in relatively little 
change in the proportion of workers in the lower 
earnings class intervals. The proportion of workers 


earning between 75 and 80 cents an hour, for ex- 
ample, was 18 percent in May 1954 compared with 
20 percent in November 1950. (See chart, page 
81.) The same tendency was noted among the 
individual regions. The 5-cent average increase 
in the Southeast reduced the proportion of workers 
earning between 75 and 80 cents to 32 percent in 
1954 as against 37 percent in 1950. Similarly, in 
the Middle Atlantic region, 6 percent of the work- 
ers earned between 75 and 80 cents in 1954 com- 
pared with 9 percent in 1950, although average 
hourly earnings had risen by 11 cents during the 
period. 


Minimum Rates 


Minimum entrance and minimum job rates 
relate to the lowest rates provided in an establish- 
ment to inexperienced and to experienced workers, 
respectively. Advancement from the entrance rate 
to the job rate usually involves either a formal 
learning period or a period of probation. 

* The overall effect of these varying amounts of increases during the period 
was somewhat diminished by the previously mentioned shift of employment 
from the higher paying Middle Atlantic recion to the Southeast. If the 


proportion of workers had remained constant in all regions, from 1950 to 1954 
the average increase in earnings would have amounted to 10 cents an hour 


Taste 2.—Percent distribution of production workers in men’s and boys’ dress shirt and nightwear establishments by average 
straight-time hourly earnings ' and region, May 1964 
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Nore 


* Includes data for Mountain region not shown separately. 
Due to rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 100. 


' Leas than 0.05 percent 
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Entrance rates were formalized in establish- 
ments employing 90 percent of the workers covered 
by the study. Minimum entrance rates of 75 
cents an hour were effective in establishments 
having three-fifths of the total industry employ- 
ment. Lower minimum *—usually 60 to 65 cents 
an hour—were the policies of plants with nearly 30 
percent of the industry’s work force. 

The lowest job rate reported for the industry’s 
experienced worker was the 75-cent minimum. 
This rate was common in all regions except the 
Pacific Coast, where a majority of the workers were 
employed by establishments having no formal 
policy. 


Occupational Average Earnings 


Women sewing-machine operators comprised 
approximately half of the production workers in 
the industry. They were usually paid on a piece- 
work basis and averaged $1.08 an hour. Most of 
the remaining women (other than sewing-machine 
operators) were employed on jobs with averages 


TaBLe 3.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! of workers in selected 


within a few cents of this average. Finish pressers 
using hand irons, the highest paid women workers 
studied, averaged $1.13 an hour while janitresses 
and thread trimmers, the lowest paid, averaged 
89 cents and 99 cents, respectively. 

Men constituted a tenth of the work force and 
were employed, for the most part, on preparatory 
work such as cutting and spreading and at main- 
tenance tasks. They were generally paid on an 
hourly rate basis. Workers cutting multiple 
layers of cloth with the aid of patterns and cutting 
machines averaged $1.71 an hour, while those 
spreading the cloth for cutting earned $1.15. 
Sewing-machine repairmen averaged $1.80. As a 
group, the men averaged $1.30 an hour—23 cents 
above the average for all women workers. 

Earnings of workers employed at comparable 
tasks were generally higher in the larger establish- 


*The Fair Labor Standards Act, as revised, provides that shirt manu- 
facturers may apply for permission to pay workers in 4 learning period rates 
below the 75-cent minimum. At the time of the study, certificated learners 
in some jobs could be employed for the first 320 hours at 60 cents an hour 
and for the next 16 hours at 65 cents. [These rates were increased effective 
July 5, 1954, to 63 cents and 70 cents, respectively] 


roduction and office occupations in men's and 


boys’ dress shirt and nightwear establishments by region, May 1954 
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Tasie 4.—Percent of production workers employed in men's and boys’ dress shirt and nightwear establishments with forma 


provisions for selected supplementary wage benefits ' by region, 


May 1954 
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ments (employing 100 or more workers). This 
relationship, however, was by no means universal 
and in some instances the reverse was true. Occu- 
pational averages for men were frequently higher 
in small than in large plants, reflecting perhaps 
the greater versatility required in small plants. 

The total industry employment was divided 
almost equally between communities with less than 
25,000 population and those with 25,000 or more. 
Three-fourths of the workers in the Middle At- 
lantic region were concentrated in communities 
having a population of 25,000 or more; in the 
Southeast, three-fourths of the workers were in 
communities of fewer than 25,000. Highest job 
averages usually prevailed in the larger communi- 
ties in each of these regions. 


Related Wage Practices 


Work schedules of 40 hours a week applied to 
nearly all plant and office workers in the industry. 
In the Southeast, however, about 10 percent of 
the workers were on a 35-hour schedule at the 
time of the study; virtually all of the others had 
a 40-hour workweek. 

Paid holidays were in effect for three-fourths of 
the production workers and nine-tenths of the 
office workers in the industry. The Southeast 
was the only region in which large numbers of 


jeepers. 

+ Includes way Ge aa be cae ene ‘part of the cost ts borne 
by the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen's 
compensation and social security. In addition to the plans listed separately 
data were collected on sick-leave provisions and catastrophe insurance. 
Fewer than 3 percent of the workers were covered by such plans. 
workers were employed by establishments not 
having formal provisions for paid holidays. Half 
the production workers and two-fifths of the office 
workers in the Southeast were not covered by 
such provisions. In the industry generally, the 
most common provision was 6 holidays a year. 

Vacations with pay were common for both 
office and production workers in all regions. 
Payments based on the individual's earnings for 
a period of 2 weeks were predominant, although 
some establishments granted 1 week’s regular pay 
after 1 year of service. Payments based on a pro- 
portion of the individual’s annual earnings, gen- 
erally amounting to 2 percent, were common in 
the Southeast and Southwest. 

Insurance benefits in addition to those required 
by law, for which at least part of the cost was 
paid by the employer, were available to a majority 
of the office and production workers in all the 
regions. Life, hospitalization, and surgical insur- 
ance plans were the most common types provided. 

Retirement pension plans were reported by 
establishments employing about two fifths of the 
production workers in the industry. Such provi- 
sions were most prevalent in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions. Pension plans were 
not common for office workers. 

L. Earu Lewis 
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Worker Participation in the 
Bolivian Tin Industry 


THE DECREE nationalizing the bulk of the Bolivian 
tin industry in October 1952 provided that 
“worker control will be exercised at the national- 
ized mines through the participation of workers 
by means of delegates in the local administration 
of each mine.” In the absence of additional def- 
initions, interpretations of this provision ranged 
from virtual comanagement to limitation of the 
status of the “worker control delegate’’ to that of 
an observer. 

Hence, a regulatory decree was issued in Decem- 
ber 1953. It prescribed that the delegate is to be 
elected for 1 year by the mineworkers in special 
assembly and serve as their delegate in the mine 
administration. To be elected, a worker must 
have served 3 years continuously at the mine. 
Officials of the trade union may be elected, if they 
resign from their offices. 

According to the same decree, the “worker con- 
trol delegate’’—(1) shares in the decision to hire 
and fire workers and to promote, demote, or trans- 
fer them; (2) attends to cases of absenteeism, theft, 
and destruction or waste of materials; (3) super- 
vises the allocation of workers’ houses and distribu- 
tion of commissary supplies and of mining materi- 
als and explosives; (4) makes certain that the 
enterprise buys at the most favorable prices and 
terms; (5) personally inspects the mine to discover 
health or safety hazards and listens to workers’ 
complaints about working conditions, bringing all 
to the attention of the management; and (6) re- 
ports monthly to the union directorate and to the 
workers in assembly. 


The delegate has the right to veto decisions by 
the management violating the law, legal or social 
obligations, or the labor contract, but he is pro- 
hibited from exercising his veto in cases involving 
technical decisions. Disputes between the worker 
delegate and the management as to the proper 
exercise of the veto power are referred simultane- 
ously to the main office of the mining corporation 
and to the Mine Workers’ Federation, who are to 
issue a joint decision. The Minister of Mines 
makes the final decision if these two bodies fail to 
agree. 

Experience with the worker delegates has not 
been a happy one up to date, according to mine 
managers and superintendents. Their chief com- 
plaint appears to be that the delegate too often 
interferes in technical discussions, despite the 
legal prohibition against his doing so. 

In addition to the worker control program, the 
miners—organized strongly in the Bolivian Fed- 
eration of Mine Workers and its locals—have had 
much influence through other channels both in the 
direction of the industry as well as in the deter- 
mination of working conditions. Sitting on the 
7-man directorate of the Bolivian Mining Corpo- 
ration, the Government agency charged with the 
operation of the expropriated mines, are two rep- 
resentatives of the mine workers’ federation, one 
of whom has been its secretary general almost 
since its inception. 

Until October 1954, the mineworkers were 
directly represented in the President's Cabinet 
by their own federation chief who was Minister of 
Mines and is widely considered the most powerful 
political figure in Bolivia next to the President. 
His successor is also an official of that federation. 
The Government, coming to power with the sup- 
port of the miners following the April 1952 revolu- 
tion, continues to count the mineworkers among 
its chief mainstays. 

* Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. Based 
on Foreign Service reports and information from other American and foreign 


sources. 

' The mines of the “ Big-Three” groups of companies, the Patino, Hochs- 
child, and Aramayo groups. These mines normally account for about 70 
percent of al) Bolivian tin exports, and prior to nationalization furnished 
bet ween 70 and & percent of her foreign exchange income 
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New Minimum Pay Standards 
for French Workers 


In Ocropen, for the second time in 1954, the 
French Government increased the minimum 
hourly take-home pay applicable to workers in 
private employment. Unlike the earlier increases 
in minimum wage rates, decreed in 1950 and 1951 
at a time when prices were rising, and followed in 
turn by further price rises, the 1954 adjustments 
were keyed to the Government's economic expan- 
sion program and came during a period of price 
stability. Hence, they offer the prospect of a 
lasting gain in real wages. 

The mandatory increase was limited to workers 
employed at near-minimum rates. In October 
as in February 1954, the minimum wage rates 
prescribed by law were left unchanged, but mini- 
mum hourly take-home pay was increased by 
raising the amount of the compulsory bonuses 
which had been added to the minimum wage 
earlier in the year.' The adjustments decreed 
brought the minimum hourly take-home pay for 
adult industrial and commercial workers to 121.50 
francs (34.7 cents”) in the Paris region, and 
105.10 franes (30 cents) in the lowest of the 10 
wage zones outside Paris. The rates applicable to 
minors 14 to 18 years of age (other than those 
employed under apprenticeship contracts) are 
from 50 to 80 percent of the rates for adults. 
The hourly minima applicable to farm workers 
were increased to 101.40 francs (29 cents) in the 
highest wage zone for this group, 79.35 francs 
(22.7 cents) in the lowest wage zone in the prov- 
inces. In each instance the statutory minima in 
force at the end of 1954 were 21.5 percent higher 
than they had been at the start of the year. 

The effect which the 1954 decrees will have on 
French wage levels and on the economy as a 
whole is difficult to estimate. A great deal will 
depend on how effectively the new standards can 
be enforced, particularly in the agricultural sector 
and in the many small industrial and commercial 
establishments scattered throughout the country. 
It has been estimated that the latest of the two 
adjustments is of potential benefit to over half a 


million agricultural workers and about 1.2 million 
workers in industry and trade. Nevertheless, it 
is questionable whether it will bring the real earn- 
ings of most French workers above the levels 
prevailing before World War IT. 

The impact of the decrees will be felt especially 
in small communities and in small establishments, 
and in establishments of all sizes in low-wage 
industries like textiles, leather, clothing, food, and 
construction. Unskilled workers, and particularly 
women in this group, will be the chief beneficiaries. 
There will be some workers in skilled categories 
also for whom wage adjustments will be necessary 
to retain differentials betwen job levels; and the 
Government has declared its intention of promot- 
ing the negotiation of labor contracts that in- 
corporate wage increases for these higher paid 
groups, insofar as this is possible without affecting 
price levels. Inevitably, however, there will be 
some narrowing in differentials formerly associated 
with the skill, sex, and occupation of the worker 
and the size and location of his place of employ- 
ment. 

Organized labor is far from satisfied with the 
wage action thus far taken. Added to its long- 
standing concern over the low wage levels of all 
employed groups is a special preoccupation with 
the status of skilled workers, who stand to gain 
little from the present adjustments. The Gov- 
ernment, for its part, regards the success of its 
economic program of primary importance; both 
minimum wage actions were taken only after 
study of the progress made in economic expansion 
and in the ability of the economy to sustain a 
wage rise without price repercussions. It is the 
Government’s plan to review periodically the wage 
situation in this light, to the end that French 
workers may receive greater benefits as production 
rises. A further review of wage increase prospects 
has been set for April 1955. 

! For background, see Recent Wace Policy in France, Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1954 (p. 656). Adjustments of approximately the same size 
but somewhat different in form were put into effect for public employees tn 
Beptember 1953 and October 1954. 

* Converted at the current official exchaure rate of 35 franes to 1 U. 8 
dollar. The resulting figures understate the true buying power of French 
wages, since the frane has greater domestic purchasing power than its inter 
national value as indicated by exchange rates. 


* Further increases for provincial workers are in prospect early in 1955 
under plans announced l\ate in 1944 by the Government. 
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The Third West German 
Trade Union Congress 


Tue West German Trade Union Confederation 
(DGB)! opened its third regular biennial congress 
in Frankfurt am Main in October 1954. Its more 
than 6 million members, organized in 16 constitu- 
ent industrial unions, were represented by 391 
delegates with voting rights. 

Theodor Heuss, the President of the Federal 
Republic, in addressing the conference, gave rec- 
ognition to labor’s right to strike and its concern 
for shorter work hours. Federal Labor Minister 
Anton Storch asked for union cooperation in the 
solution of the new economic and social problems 
related to the coming European economic integra- 
tion. Former Christian labor leader Jacob Kaiser, 
now a member of the Adenauer Cabinet, stressed 
the need for maintaining a unified labor movement 
in spite of differences in outlook between Socialist 
and Christian-Democratic members. 

The convention was characterized by a spirit of 
militancy. The Government was accused of 
promanagement bias and dangerous leniency to- 
ward undemocratic forces; the West German em- 
ployers were condemned for anti-union attitudes 
during the recent wage campaign. The DGB 
leadership itself was criticized for alleged lack of 
aggressiveness, an inclination to compromise with 
top management, and an unwillingness to use their 
“extra-parliamentary power” in the interest of 
the membership. 

The dissatisfaction with the DGB executive 
board found expression in two resolutions. One 
rejected any military contribution of the Federal 
Republic to the Western Alliance as long as Ger- 
man unity was not achieved. The other resolu- 
tion created a special commission to develop a 
DGB “action program.” The executive board 
was reelected, but more than a third of the voting 
delegates cast blank ballots for President Walter 


Freitag. 
The General Discussion 


In his report on DGB activities, President 
Freitag characterized the Confederation’s partici- 
pation in the 1953 parliamentary elections as a 


protest against the revival of Nazism and other 
antidemocratic forces. While neutral on party 
politics and on religious questions, he said, the 
DGB could not stay aloof from politics. He ex- 
pressed labor’s general desire for German reunifi- 
cation, but rejected all overtures of the Commu- 
nist-controlled labor unions in the Soviet Zone for 
discussion on unification. Freitag’s defense of 
the DGB’s position in the 1954 wage campaign, of 
a recent mediation agreement with the Employers’ 
Confederation, and of the DGB’s attempts to 
reach an understanding with the independent 
organization of white-collar workers (DAG)? 
brought on a vigorous debate. 

The Metal Workers’ Union, the largest constit- 
uent union, with more than 1% million members, 
attacked the agreement for its contents and ill- 
timing. Other speakers complained about a 
policy of paper protests, addressed without effec- 
tive followup to government and parliament, and 
about the lack of planning and direction in the 
economic field, in matters such as wage policies, 
co-determination, and socialization. Officials of 
the Miners’ Union, one of the largest DGB con- 
stituents, defended the mediation agreement and 
insisted that changes in labor-management rela- 
tions attitudes were concomitants of the new 
concepts of co-determination and co-responsibility. 


The Remilitarization Issue 


The DGB has always hotly debated rearma- 
ment. Some of the member unions as well as 
special congresses of the union youth had strongly 
expressed their opposition to the policies of the 
Adenauer Government. The Convention rejected 
even conditional support of remilitarization and 
a motion was introduced objecting to the London 
decisions and rejecting any West German military 
contribution, “as long as all possibilities for an 
understanding among the nations have not been 
exhausted and the unity of Germany has not been 
achieved.”” The overwhelming majority of the 
delegates identified themselves with this position 
and it was not openly opposed by the executive 
board. There was no discussion of any action to 
give practical effect to the resolution. 


| Deutsches Gewerkschaftsbund. 
5 Deutsches Angesteliten Gewerkschaftsbhund. 
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The DGB Action Plan 


The proponents of a DGB action plan stressed 
the need to overcome the defensive attitude of the 
last years and to develop a program of realistic 
and immediate objectives. The main planks of 
the program as adopted included (1) reduction of 
worktime to a 5-day, 40-hour week; (2) continued 
pressure for higher wages and salaries; (3) expan- 
sion and reform of social insurance; (4) achieve- 
ment of full employment and job security; and 
(5) extension of co-determination. A special com- 
mission of 40 members taken from the constituent 
unions, the DGB Research Institute, the DGB 
executive board, executive committee, and the 
District Administrations was to formulate the 
program by May Day 1955. In supplementary 
resolutions, the congress gave specific directives 
for trade union wage policies, including the 
demand for equal pay for equal work, and for 
wage payments during sickness. It rejected the 
proposal for workers’ coownership in individual 
enterprises as advocated by the Christian-Demo- 
cratic Party. 





Paid Vacations for Workers 
in Western Europe 


Tax 377n LyrernationaL LABOR CONFERENCE in 
June 1954 adopted a Recommendation concerning 
vacations with pay which sets considerably more 
liberal standards than those contained in the ILO’s 
1936 Convention.' The Recommendation reads 
in part as follows: ‘The duration of the annual 
holiday with pay should be proportionate to the 
length of service performed with one or more 
employers during the year concerned, and should 
not be less than 2 working weeks for 12 months of 
service. . . .Young workers under 18 years of age 
should receive a longer period of annual holiday 
with pay than the minimum provided.” ? 
Practices relating to paid vacations have under- 
gone a notable development during the last 15 


years. They tend to be more standardized as well 
as more liberal in industry than in other economic 
sectors, owing to the fact that legislation and 
collective bargaining agreements establishing mini- 
mum standards are generally most highly 
developed for industrial workers. 

The accompanying table shows, as far as is 
known, the general practice regarding paid vaca- 
tions in ILO member countries at the time of the 
ILO’s June 1954 conference. 

In 2 of the 18 Western European nations which 
are members of the ILO (the Netherlands and 
Turkey), paid vacations for industrial workers 
continue to be determined exclusively by labor- 
management negotiation, as in the United States; 
elsewhere, legislation assures minimum benefits or, 
as in Italy, assures the right of the worker to a paid 
vacation and leaves the details to collective 
bargaining. In Great Britain, legislation on this 
subject applies only to workers whose conditions 
of employment are not regulated by collective 
agreement; there and in other countries, collective 
agreements and custom have played an important 
part in stimulating development of legislation and 
in establishing standards more liberal than those 
required by law. 

In Austria, Denmark, France, Norway, Sweden, 
and Western Germany, present practices on length 
of paid vacations (see table) generally meet the 
minimum standards recommended by the ILO! 
The legislation of Austria, France, and Western 
Germany stipulates a minimum paid vacation of 
12 days after 1 year’s service, and requires that 
additional paid leave be granted to workers who 
have acquired seniority and to minors under 18 
years of age. Workers in the three Scandinavian 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1996 (p. 325). The 1954 Recommen- 
dation in no way alters the status of the 1936 Convention; whereas the former 
may be imp ted by ber countries in part only or as 4 gradual 
process, ratification of the Convention entalls an obligation to apply all of 
its provisions. By 1954, the Convention had been ratified by 5 countries in 
Western Europe— Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, and Italy 

* The official English text of al! 11.0 documents relating to paid vacations 
uses the term “‘annual holidays with pay.’ Other provisions of the Recom- 
mendation, not diseussed here, concern vacation periods for workers with less 
than a full year of service, holidays and other absences In relation to the 
length of the vacation, and methods of remuneration. The Recommendation 
applies to all employed groups with the exception of seafarers, agricultural 
workers, and members of family undertakings. 

‘ Although the legislation of Luxembourg and of most Swiss cantons pro- 
vides less than a 12-day minimum paid vacation, in setual practice many 


workers in those countries aiso are accorded paid leave in line with the ILO 
Recommendation, 
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Length of paid vacations of industrial production workers in 
Western Europe! 





| Number of days’ vacation 


Maximum vacation 
ILO member country accorded to— 











Western Germany... 





' Vacation periods required under law yy 4 bg established by 
So eg ments and common usage for sini groups. 
Based on | mation regarding practices at the tt time fee ef the I June 1064 
conference 

? Minors under 17 years of 


+ Schwyz Canton. Legisiat n in other cantons is liberal. 


countries generally have a minimum 18-day paid 
vacation after 1 year’s service. No provisions exist 
for extending vacations for workers with seniority 


and minors under 18 years of age; the time afforded 
is in line with the ILO’s Recommendation, how- 
ever, in view of the 18-day paid vacation to which 
they and all other workers are entitled. 


Practices in most of the 12 remaining member 
countries of Western Europe come up to at least 
some of the three recommended standards. Five 
(Finland, Great Britain, Iceland, Italy, and the 
Netherlands) afford production workers a 12-day 
minimum paid vacation. Six countries (Finland, 
Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
Turkey) extend vacations on the basis of the 
worker’s seniority to maximum periods longer 
than 12 days. In three (Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and Switzerland) minors under 18 years of age 
are entitled to similarly extended vacations. 

In Ireland and Portugal, general practice falls 
short of the three recommended standards. The 
Irish Trade Union Congress has been pressing for 
some years for more liberal vacation legislation. 
The 7-day paid vacation required by law in that 
country is not subject to extension in the case of 
special groups; nevertheless, workers under 18 
years of age become eligible for it on the basis of 
fewer days of employment per year than is re- 
quired in the case of adults. In Portugal, many 
employers grant more than the 5-day minimum 
paid vacation required by law; a recent and com- 
paratively liberal collective agreement provides 
for paid vacations ranging from 7 days after 6 
months’ service to 30 days after 10 years’ service, 
and entitles workers over 45 years of age to not 
less than 22 days of paid vacation regardless of 
length of service. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Refusal to Bargain—Authority of Negotiator. A 
company did not violate the good faith bargain- 
ing requirement of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act by refusing to invest its negotiator 
with sufficient authority to engage in give-and- 
take collective bargaining, a United States court 
of appeals held? The company, which main- 
tained its principal place of business outside the 
State in which the plant was located, appointed 
an attorney to represent it at bargaining sessions 
with the union recently certified to represent the 
employees at the plant. The union presented its 
contract proposals which were discussed in detail 
with the company agent who submitted them to 
the employer. At a subsequent meeting, the 
attorney offered the company’s counterproposals 
which were not acceptable to the union. Later 
meetings followed this same procedure. The 
agent's authority was limited to discussing the 
proposals with the union representatives and to 
making recommendations to the company. He 
did not have authority to negotiate an agreement. 

The National Labor Relations Board found 
that, in the circumstances of this case, such 
limitation by the company of the agent’s au- 
thority constituted a violation of the good faith 
bargaining requirement of the act. The court 
pointed out that the act does not require that an 
agent have plenary authority and that the Board 
in previous cases had consistently found insuffi- 
cient authority to be merely a factor in making 
a determination of, and not per se, a failure to 
bargain in good faith. The court disagreed with 
the Board that the company’s action amounted to 
negotiation by correspondence, because the union 
representatives could discuss any and all pro- 
posals and counterproposals with the negotiator 
and thus secure a clarification of the issues. In 
the absence of any other factors indicating a 
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failure of good faith bargaining on the company’s 
part (such as an uncompromising attitude or failure 
to meet with the union at reasonable times and 
places), the court held that the limitation of the 
agent’s authority did not of itself comprise a 
violation. 


Displacement of Contracting Union. A United 
States court of appeals reversed® a trial court 
judgment against an employer in which the union 
was awarded damages for loss of dues. The 
amount awarded was a sum equal to the amount 
of dues the union had failed to collect because of the 
employer’s refusal to honor the union shop agree- 
ment. The agreement, which had been executed 
between the employer and the union for a 2-year 
period, was extended for another year. The 
NLRB determined that this extension was pre- 
mature and, in accordance with an employee 
election, certified another union as the bargaining 
agent of the employees. Thereafter, the employer 
refused to deal with the contracting union, which 
brought suit for violation of its contract. 

The higher court did not discuss whether the 
substantive provisions of the contract relating 
to wages and hours were still binding after the 
certification of the second union. But the court 
held that the union shop and dues payment pro- 
visions became inoperative as to the first union 
as soon as the first union ceased to be the bargain- 
ing agent. While the employees did not re- 
pudiate the contract’s substantive provisions by 
selecting another bargaining agent, they did 
formally declare that they desired to operate 
through a completely different bargaining agent. 
Under the LMRA, the court pointed out, the 
bargaining contract must be administered by a 
representative of the employees’ choosing. It is 
an unfair labor practice for an employer to refuse 
to bargain collectively with the representative of 
his employees. Such an obligation is exclusive, 
the court reasoned, and imposes the “negative 


' Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special Interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon |ocal statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue prevented, 

* Pry Roofing Co. v. NLP B(C. A. %, Oct. 13, 1954) 

1 Modine Mfg. Co. v. International Association of Machinists (C. A. ¢, Oct 
®), 1064). 
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duty to treat with no other.” After the certifica- 
tion, the employer was compelled to deal with the 
certified union even though he had contracted 
with the other union. The contract itself pro- 
vided, the court pointed out, that Federal law 
prevails over any of the contract provisions and, 
therefore, certification of the second union de- 
prived the contracting union of its status as 
bargaining representative. The court also pointed 
out that the employer could not legally force 
employees to join a union they had repudiated; 
therefore damages for loss of dues could not be 
attributed to him. 


Contract During Representation Proceedings. An 
employer did not violate the LMRA by executing 
a collective bargaining agreement with an incum- 
bent union after a rival union had requested recog- 
nition and filed a representation proceeding re- 
questing a craft severance election, the Board 
ruled.‘ 

The employer and the ‘union which had repre- 
sented all of his production and maintenance em- 
ployees for 7 years instituted negotiations for a 
new contract and reached agreement on all pro- 
visions except those dealing with wages and union 
security. Agreement on those provisions was 
mutually deferred, pending execution of other in- 
dustrial contracts which were to set a pattern. 
At about the time the model contracts were exe- 
cuted, but a few days before the employer and the 
union reduced their completed contract to writing, 
a second union requested recognition as bargaining 
representative for about 30 of the employer's tool- 
room employees. The second union filed a peti- 
tion with the Board, of which the employer received 
notice the morning after he had executed the agree- 
ment with the first union. Instead of proceeding 
to an election, the second union filed charges 
against the employer contending that under the 
“Midwest Piping” * doctrine he had violated the 
act by executing an agreement with the first union 
while a representation petition was pending. 

The Board reexamined the “ Midwest Piping” 
doctrine, in which execution of an agreement in 
those circumstances was held to constitute inter- 
ference with the Board’s function of resolving the 
representation question and a breach of the em- 
ployer’s obligation to remain neutral. It was 
found that the primary objective of the act, sta- 
bility in industrial relations, would best be served 


by not applying the doctrine in cases where the 
employer contracts with an incumbent union ac- 
tively representing his employees. Such continu- 
ance of a preexisting collective bargaining relation- 
ship, the Board held, would not bar an election 
after a timely representation claim and would not 
interfere with the toolroom employees’ right to 
replace their representative. The Board further 
found that the employer did not violate the act 
by requiring employees to abide by the union 
security provisions of the valid contract and by 
refusing to recognize the claimant union until it 
received certification. 

A dissenting opinion argued that the majority 
ruling gives any employer a complete and legal 
formula for destroying organizational activity by 
any outside union and for perpetuating at his 
pleasure any “union of his favor or choosing.” 
Such a formula, it was held, is contrary to another 
basic principle of the act, employee freedom of 
choice of representatives in an atmosphere of 
impartiality. 


Revised Jurisdictional Standards of NLRB 


Services to Interstate Carrier. The National Labor 
Relations Board dismissed * a complaint against an 
intrastate trucking company whose operations did 
not meet the new minimum jurisdictional require- 
ment of $100,000 annual income from services 
which constitute part of interstate commerce. 
The company performed all its services within 
one State and earned an annual income of about 
$26,500, of which $8,400 was received for pickup 
and delivery services at a railroad station. 

The Board pointed out that its recent revision 
of standards governing its assertion of jurisdiction 
was based on a study of hundreds of pending cases 
and other information and was designed in such a 
manner as to best effectuate the purposes of the 
Labor Management Relations Act. The stand- 
ards promulgated in 1950 recognized the principle 
that such purposes could best be accomplished 
and the handling of major cases could be expedited 
by not exercising the Board’s jurisdiction over 
interstate commerce to the fullest extent possible 
under the authority delegated by Congress. The 
Board cited the need for revision in the light of sub- 


* William D, Gibson Co. (110 NLA 88, Oct. 29, 1954). 

‘6 NLAB 10. 

* Breeding Transfer Co. (110 NLRB 4, Oct. 26, 1054). For further diseus- 
sion of this and the seven cases which follow, see p. 57 of the issue. 
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sequent experience and changing economic condi- 
tions. The Board pointed out that an attempt to 
effectuate the policies of the act by distinguishing 
between commercial operations having a pro- 
nounced impact on interstate commerce and 
others which are intrinsically local might bring 
disagreement as to where the jurisdictional line 
should be drawn. Such differences did not mean, 
however, that the prevailing view was arrived at 
arbitrarily, as charged in dissenting opinions. The 
majority estimated that the new standards would 
reduce the Board’s case load by no more than 10 
percent and would affect no more than 1 percent 
of the employees previously subject to the Board's 
jurisdiction. 

A dissenting opinion reasoned that the new juris- 
dictional standards were not based so much on a 
desire to administer the act effectively within 
budgetary and personnel limitations as on a desire 
to divest the Board of and to invest the States with 
control over labor relations in a large segment of 
the economy. This dissent argued that the latter 
purpose was not within the authority of the Board 
to adopt or reject but was a legislative question to 
be decided by Congress, which has several times 
refused to amend the LMRA to provide for such 
delegation of jurisdiction. 

A second dissenting opinion agreed with the 
Board as to its claim of authority to modify the 
standards but found no justification for some of 
the resulting changes. 


Suppliers to Enterprises Engaged in Commerce. The 
Board dismissed ’ a representation petition involv- 
ing the employees of a grain drying cooperative 
which received $75,000 to $90,000 annually for 
drying and storing rice for its farmer members. 
The farmers were also members of a growers’ asso- 
ciation which sold 75 percent of the rice in inter- 


state commerce. Legal title to the rice passed to 
the association upon delivery of the grain to the 
dryer. Assuming that the services of the dryer- 
employer were rendered to the association and 
not to the individual farmers, the Board found 
that the dollar amount of the goods or services 
did not justify assertion of jurisdiction under its 
new standards. Under the new indirect outflow 
standard, goods or services furnished to an enter- 


' Jonesboro Grain Drying Cooperative (110 NL EAB 67, Oct. 26, 1054) 
* The Greenwich Gas Co. and Fuels, Inc. (110 NLRB 01, Oct. 6, 1064). 
* Deily Press, Inc. (110 NLRB 05, Oot, 26, 1054) 


prise engaged in interstate commerce must equal 
$100,000 or more when directly utilized in the 
products, processes, or services of such enterprise 
or $200,000 regardless of use. 

A concurring opinion accepted the revised 
minimum of $100,000 as a jurisdictional require- 
ment but objected to the distinction between 
goods and services directly utilized and those 
used otherwise, a substantive change in the 
former jurisdictional standards. 

A dissenting opinion could find no justification 
in changing economic conditions, as reflected in 
price levels, for raising the jurisdictional limit from 
$50,000 to $100,000 or $200,000, as the case might 
be. The new definition of jurisdiction, the dissent 
pointed out, required that goods be shipped out 
of State rather than that they ultimately go out 
of State, as previously required; it also contended 
that the present case did not clarify the distine- 
tion between goods “directly utilized” and goods 
not directly utilized. The dissent further stated 
that the general effect of the Board’s restrictive 
assumption of jurisdiction was to remove from the 
protection of LMRA procedures those areas of 
labor management relations remaining unorgan- 
ized and subject to the greatest tensions. 


Public Utilities. A local gas company whose 
total volume of business equaled $952,000 during 
the past year did not meet the revised jurisdictional 
requirement (for local public utility and transit 
systems) of $3,000,000 gross business annually, 
the Board ruled.* It held that, if the change in 
standards resulted in the elimination of jurisdic- 
tion over as many as half the gas and electric 
utilities—the smallest in terms of size—it would 
affect only 4.4 percent of the employees in such 
industries and would promote the Board’s policy 
of limiting its jurisdiction to enterprises having a 
pronounced impact on interstate commerce. 

A dissent disagreed with the predicted results 
and pointed out that a large portion of the product 
of such utilities was sold to industries in interstate 
commerce and thus did have a tremendous impact 
on interstate commerce. 


Newspapers. A newspaper which was a member 
of an interstate news service and did a gross 
volume of business in excess of $2,000,000 a year 
was held * to be within the Board’s revised juris- 
dictional standards, despite the employer's con- 
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tention that his operations were purely local in 
character. The revised standards limit juris- 
diction to newspapers doing a gross business of 
$500,000 a year. Previous standards conferred 
jurisdiction over any newspaper which subscribed 
to an interstate news service or to syndicated 
features or which advertised nationally sold 
products, regardless of amount of business. The 
old standards were not, the Board held, in fur- 
therance of its policy of assuming jurisdiction 
over enterprises having a pronounced impact on 
commerce. 

A minority opinion objected to limitation of 
jurisdiction over newspapers by dollar volume of 
business as an unrealistic basis for determining 
their impact on interstate commerce. 


Office Buildings. On the ground that an em- 
ployer who owned an office building and rented 
space in it did not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Board under its revised standards, the Board 
denied © a union’s request to withdraw a repre- 
sentation petition by dismissing the petition. 
The employer, although receiving over $1,000,000 
a year from tenants engaged in interstate com- 
merce, was not himself so engaged. The Board 


pointed out that its new standards required that 
the employer who owns or leases and operates the 
building must himself be engaged in interstate 
commerce and utilize the building primarily to 
house his own offices. 

A dissenting opinion argued that denying the 
withdrawal petition on jurisdictional grounds was 


contrary to precedent and practice. The dissent 
further pointed out that labor disputes involving 
building services to tenants engaged in interstate 
commerce would have an equally serious effect on 
such commerce whether the employer himself 
were or were not engaged in interstate commerce. 


Enterprises Affecting National Defense. Jurisdic- 
tion was asserted" over an employer engaged in 
refueling military aircraft under a $195,000 con- 
tract with the Armed Services Petroleum Agency. 
The Board pointed out that the previous test for 
asserting jurisdiction—substantial effect on na- 
tional defense-—was too vague and led to hearing 
some cases of only insubstantial effect. In the 
future the Board would limit itself to taking 
jurisdiction over such enterprises only if they 
were engaged in providing goods or services 


directly related to national defense pursuant to 
Government contracts, including subcontracts, 
ia the amount of $100,000 or more a year. 

Two concurring opinions disapproved of the 
new standards of jurisdiction applied to defense 
work. The first stated that the nature of the 
work required a more sensitive yardstick for 
asserting jurisdiction and would apply a limita- 
tion of only $50,000 a year to value of goods or 
services regardless of whether or not they were 
supplied under a Government contract or sub- 
contract. The second argued that the importance 
of goods or services to the national defense cannot 
be gauged by the amount paid for them and that 
the Board was in no position to pass judgment on 
their importance. The latter opinion also pointed 
out that disputes involving national defense con- 
tractors who receive less than $100,000 are a 
matter of Federal rather than State concern. 


Retail Stores. A partnership operating two super- 
markets which made total purchases of $224,000 
directly from out of State and $1,250,000 indirectly 
from out of State did not qualify under the re- 
vised jurisdictional standards for retail establish- 
ments, the Board held." Those standards now 
require direct out-of-State purchases of $1,000,000, 
indirect purchases of $2,000,000, or direct out- 
of-State sales of $100,000 annually. With respect 
to intrastate chains, the Board will total direct 
inflow, indirect inflow, or direct outflow of all 
stores in the chein to determine whether any of 
these standards is met; if so, it will assert jurisdic- 
tion over the entire chain or any store in the chain. 
Two members dissented, pointing out, among 
other objections, that the new standards were 
incongruous in that they raised the requirements 
for retail stores and not for nonretail stores. 
The dissenters stated that retail stores are no 
more local in character than nonretail stores. 


Franchise Agreements. A partnership operating 
under a franchise agreement with an automobile 
manufacturer for the sale and servicing of new 
automobiles must satisfy the same dollar volume 
of out-of-State purchases or sales as any other 
retail establishment (see preceding case), the 


” McKinney Ace. Realty Co. (City National Bank) (110 NLRB %, Oct. 26, 
1954). 

Maytag Aircraft Corp. (110 NLRB 70, Oct. 2, 1954), 

“J. PR. Knott end Hugh 1. Hogue, @. 6. @. Hogue & Knott Supermarkets 
(110 NLRB 68, Oct. 26, 1054) 
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Board held,” in refusing to assert jurisdiction. 
Under previous jurisdictional standards, the 
Board exercised its jurisdiction automatically 
over automobile and soft-drink dealers operating 
under franchise arrangements with multistate 
enterprises. In the future, the purposes of the 
LMRA would best be effectuated by applying 
the standards enunciated in this case, the Board 
ruled. 

A dissenting opinion disagreed with the appli- 
cation of regular retail standards to such employers 
on the ground that the employers were actually 
units in a vast national network of an integrated 
distribution system which affects commerce. 


Hotele. Inasmuch as it has been the Board’s long- 
standing policy not to exercise jurisdiction over 
hotels in the United States and this policy has re- 
ceived the approval of members of Congress, the 
practice of making exceptions with regard to hotels 
in the Territories and the District of Columbia was 
not warranted, the Board ruled.“ Although the 
LMRA gives plenary jurisdiction to the Board over 
Territorial business, the relationship to interstate 
commerce of a hotel operating in the Virgin Is- 
lands was deemed no greater than that of a hotel 
operating in any of the 48 States. The Board did 
not believe the impact on commerce in either case 
sufficient to justify assertion of jurisdiction. 

A dissent argued that Congress, under its con- 
stitutional authority to regulate intra-Territorial 
commerce, had in the LMRA specifically conferred 
on the Board jurisdiction over such operations. 
The dissent also held that court rulings prohibited 
Territories from exercising jurisdiction over labor 
disputes within the scope of the act and thus there 
would be no regulation of Territorial labor rela- 
tions where the Board declined to assert its lawful 
jurisdiction. 


Taxicab Companies. The board declined“ to as- 
sert jurisdiction over a taxicab company which 
provided the preponderance of taxi services avail- 
able to a city’s passengers and the only limousine 
service for the three airlines serving the city. 
About 30 percent of the employer's gross income 
was derived from trips to and from bus, rail, and 


“ Wiliam T. Wilson and Mabel J. Wilson, ¢. 6. a. Wilson-Oldsmodile (110 
NLRB 74, Oct. 26, 1054) 

Virgie Isles Hotel, Inc. (110 NLRB 65, Oct. 26, 1954), 

it Checker Cab Co. (110 NLRB 100, Oct. 20, 1964) 

* Coca-Cola Bottling Co. (110 NLRB 14, Nov. 10, 1964) 


airline terminals. The Board had declined to as- 
sert jurisdiction over taxicab companies prior to 
1950. Thereafter, the Board asserted jurisdiction 
if the employer was either the sole taxicab concern 
in the area serving the instrumentalities of com- 
merce or licensed by such instrumentality, and 
derived a substantial part of its income from serv- 
ing the instrumentality. In the present case, the 
Board found that as such companies by their very 
nature perform local operations and are essentially 
local entities, its original rule was correct. 

A dissent argued that such companies perform 
services of sufficient importance to persons travel- 
ing in and among the several States to warrant 
assumption of jurisdiction. 


Enforcement of NLRB Orders Under Former Rules. 
Cases decided prior to the issuance of its new 
jurisdictional rules will be given complete enforce- 
ment, the Board ruled," even though jurisdiction 
would not have been asserted under the new 
standards. An employer who owned a soft-drink 
bottling firm operating under a franchise agree- 
ment with a multistate enterprise had been found 
guilty of unlawfully dominating a union and had 
been ordered to cease recognizing the union as the 
representative of his employees. The circuit court 
of appeals enforced the Board’s order with modi- 
fication. After issuance of the Board’s revised 
jurisdictional rules, the employer filed a motion re- 
questing the Board to vacate its order on the 
grounds that the Board would not presently assert 
jurisdiction and that the court decree had become 
moot. 

The new jurisdictional standards were based, as 
were those promulgated in 1950 under which the 
case was decided, upon an administrative determi- 
nation of the best way to effectuate the policies of 
the LMRA under current circumstances, the 
Board pointed out. To deny enforcement of or- 
ders, proper when made, would result, the Board 
said, in inducing willful violations of the act in the 
hope that delay accompanied by changes in Board 
membership might operate to the advantage of 
persons willing to hazard that risk. As consider- 
able expenditure of Government funds and energy 
of personnel have gone into a case by the time it 
has reached decision, there is every reason for pro- 
ceeding with the steps necessary to complete it. 
Once the Board has made a final determination 
that illegal conduct occurred, proper respect for 
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the operation of the law requires that such deci- 
sion and order be honored by compliance or en- 
forced whenever necessary, the Board reasoned. 
The employer argued that compliance with the 
court’s decree is now impossible because it requires 
him to cease recognizing the union until it is certi- 
fied by the Board and that, under the present 
standards, the Board would not entertain a repre- 
sentation petition. The Board answered by hold- 
ing that it would process such a representation 
petition in order to carry out the court’s decree. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Refusal To Apply Two Disqualifications. Three 
claimants for unemployment benefits found re- 
placements occupying their positions following a 
resumption of work at their employer’s mill. 
They were awarded benefits on the ground that 
the labor dispute which precipitated their unem- 
ployment was no longer in active progress. How- 
ever, the employer contended that the claimants 
should continue to be disqualified because they 
had voluntarily left work by breaching their con- 
tract. The court held” that employees dis- 


qualified for benefits under the labor dispute dis- 
qualification provision when: their unemployment 


is direculy due to a labor dispute cannot, in fair- 
ness, be disqualified for leaving work voluntarily, 
regardless of whether they were right or wrong in 
the controversy. Furthermore, the court held, 
the labor dispute disqualification provision con- 
tains all of the disabilities that the legislature 
intended to impose for unemployment arising out 
of a labor dispute. 


Eligibility for Postnatal Benefits. The Connecticut 
unemployment compensation law provides that 
a claimant (a) must have reemployment rights 
under an existing collective bargaining contract 
with her employer or (b) must have earned $100 
in order to qualify for benefits following child- 
birth. An agreement between claimant's em- 
ployer and the union entitled claimant to reem- 
ployment rights after the birth of her child, in 
accordance with the law. Subsequent to claim- 
ant’s confinement, the employer closed his plant. 
On the ground that there was no existing agree- 
ment following the final closing of the employer's 
plant, the Connecticut Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commissioner ruled that claimant could 
325565—65——T 


qualify for benefits only by earning $100. The 
court held “ that, since the requirements of the 
law were designed to prevent claims of recent 
mothers who did not make any effort to return to 
work and since the legislature failed to provide 
for the contingency of an employer's going out of 
business, the requirement of earning at least $100 
in wages before becoming eligible for benefits did 
not apply to this claimant. 


Availability of Handicapped Claimant. A book- 
keeper and office worker was laid off for lack of 
work. The court found that claimant had 
worked 11 years on a schedule equivalent to 
8-hour days and 40-hour weeks. The North 
Carolina Employment Security Commission had 
held that, due to a permanent disability in one 
hip, claimant was physically unable to work more 
than 4 to 6 hours per day, was not available for 
work, and had not sought work on her own initi- 
ative. The court held” that the types of jobs 
which the claimant can perform are in sufficient 
abundance in Durham County so as not to affect 
her availability and that the claimant’s handicap 
is not such as to warrant denying her the unem- 
ployment benefits provided by law. 


Domestic Circumstances-—Disqualifications. <A fe- 
male claimant, laid off from the evening shift, 
accepted the layoff rather than a transfer to the 
day shift because she had no one to care for her 
children. The Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security ruled that claimant was disquali- 
fied for unemployment benefits because she left 
work voluntarily without good cause. In up- 
holding the bureau, the court stated” that, 
although it has heretofore been recognized that 
family obligations might constitute good cause 
for quitting employment, a 1953 amendment to 
the Pennsylvania unemployment compensation 
law specifically provides that marital, filial, and 
domestic circumstances and obligations do not 
constitute good cause. The amendment, the 
court held, does not violate the State and Federal 
Constitutions as discriminating against women 
workers who are married and have children. 


07. R. Miller Mill Co., Inc. ¥, Johma (Sup, Ot. of Ala., Nov, 4, 1964) 

“ Turner v. Administrator, Unemployment Compensation Ad (Conn. 
Super. Ct., Hartford Co., Oct. 26, 1064), 

“in re Priddy (N.C. Super. Ot., Durham Co., Oct, 6, 1954), 

® Spotta v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review (Super. Ct, of 
Pa., Nov. 9, 1954), 
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Retirement Separation Pay Not Dismissal Wages. 
Claimants voluntarily retired from employment 
and drew a lump sum of money which, under the 
existing collective bargaining contract between 
their employer and union, was called “retirement 
separation pay.’ Unemployment benefits were 
denied by the Maine Employment Security Com- 
mission, which ruled that the retirement pay re- 
ceived by claimants was dismissal wages, the re- 
ceipt of which disqualified them; also, the defini- 
tion of wages in the Maine employment security 
law exempted from its terms any amount paid by 
an employing unit on account of retirement. The 
court held ™ that the commission’s regulation, 
which defines dismissal wages as “any remunera- 
tion, accrued or otherwise, paid or payable to 
an individual at the time of his separation from 
work,” is invalid insofar as it includes retirement 
separation pay. The definition goes beyond the 
legislative intent in the act, the court stated, and 
it is inconsistent with the act it purports to 
supplement. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Sales Representative’s Reemployment. Affirming 


the judgment of a Federal district court, a U. S. 

court of appeals held “ that a veteran’s work as 

sales representative was that of an employee. 
The veteran had sold products for the employer 


from 1933 until his induction in 1942. The court 
noted that the employer had found, from among 
the facts, support for each of the common law 
criteria of independent contractor but that the 
district court had enumerated other criteria incon- 
sistent with such a status. Among the latter 
was compensation on a salary basis when the 
relation began, with no change except that com- 
pensation, which was at first paid on a salary basis, 
was later changed to a commission basis. Evi- 
dence of employment was found in the employer's 
directions requiring the veteran to attend con- 
ventions and trade activities at the employer's 
expense, to report frequently on activities and 
itineraries, and to finance liability coverage for the 
employer on the automobile used in his work. 
Also included were suggestions and directions on 
all phases of the business, written listings by the 


" Pemillard ¥. Meine Employment Security Commission (Maine Super. Cte 
Sept 18, 1064) 
® Travis v. Schwarta Manufacturing Co. (C. A. 7, Nov. 4, 1954) 


employer of the veteran as an employee under the 
Social Security Act, a report of an accident sus- 
tained by the veteran while working, and a written 
statement that the veteran was the eastern sales 
manager and “part and parcel of our organization.” 

The upper court refused to upset the conclusions 
of the district court, which had the power of resolv- 
ing disputes as to the facts and of drawing proper 
inferences. The court of appeals noted the liberal 
interpretation to be given veterans’ reemployment 
statutes and applied the doctrine which the United 
States Supreme Court has used under the National 
Labor Relations Act, i. e., that the question of em- 
ployee or independent contractor is not to be 
determined by common law concepts, but in the 
light of the relief which the Congress sought to 
provide. By this test, the lower court’s decision 
that the veteran was an employee was held correct. 

The employer argued that the veteran never 
left his position as sales representative for military 
service and therefore could not acquire statutory 
rights. The veteran, a graduate of West Point, 
spent most of his military service as an instructor 
there. His home was not far distant, and his sales 
territory had included both his home and the 
West Point areas. After the veteran’s entry into 
military service, the employer promised to pay the 
veteran commissions at 50 percent of the former 
rate for all sales he might make. This promise was 
kept during the first year. Thereafter, commis- 
sions were paid on only one sales account which the 
veteran had originally obtained. The court of 
appeals referred with approval to a decision that 
compensation paid a veteran during military 
service does not affect his statutory right. A 
promise to pay commissions earned after entry into 
service, the court held, could not alter the vet- 
eran’s status at the time of such entry. 

The employer also argued that the veteran did 
not have statutory rights when he made timely 
application for reemployment, because he lacked a 
certificate of satisfactory service. It was estab- 
lished that he had served honorably and that the 
order relieving him from active duty directed the 
issuance of a certificate in a form evidencing satis- 
factory service. The failure to issue the certificate 
as directed was an administrative oversight which, 
when called to the attention of the War Depart- 
ment, was promptly corrected but only after the 
90-day period following discharge. Because of 
these facts, the court refused to give the statute 
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the strained and unreasonable construction which 
would bar the veteran from statutory rights. 

Another phase of this case dealt with the em- 
ployer’s offer of a position. The district court had 
found a wrongful failure to restore the veteran to 
his preinduction position. On appeal, the em- 
ployer argued that the district court had erred in 
that it had ignored the employer's right to offer 
the veteran a comparable position. The court of 
appeals, however, sustained the lower court's find- 
ing as not clearly erroneous since, in the many 
discussions as to possible reemployment, “no firm 
and definite offer was ever made either in writing 
or orally, and hence there was nothing the peti- 
tioner [veteran] could accept or refuse.’ The 
court of appeals ruled that a definite offer was 
required but not made and that the employer's 
argument was therefore academic. 

Both parties had appealed the order of the dis- 
trict court. The employer objected to the com- 
putation of damages; the veteran objected to the 
failure to order restoration. Restoration was con- 
sistently sought by the veteran. The veteran also 
objected to the limit put upon damages which had 
been granted for | year’s loss of earnings in the 
amount of $32,911.65 with interest. 

The court of appeals repeatedly noted that the 
case was “extraordinary in many ways.” The 
peculiarities referred to included the veteran’s 


failure during the 7 years of conflict and litigation 
to take other employment on a ground which the 
court said was “not without merit.” The veteran 
knew no other business than selling in a highly 
specialized field: he feared, if he worked for a 
competitor, that he would be barred from restora- 
tion on the ground of disloyalty to the employer. 

The court emphasized that, in view of all the 
facts, to hold that the statute required an order 
for restoration and damages for the entire period 
would involve a strained and unrealistic applica- 
tion. The court rejected an argument that since 
a properly restored veteran is protected after his 
year of restoration from discriminatory reduction 
of seniority, it follows that the right to restoration 
or to compensation exists “after the expiration of 
the year.”’ The ruling as to seniority was inter- 
preted by the court as meaning only that the grant 
of seniority status during the year was permanent, 
not temporary. The employer, said the court, has 
no right to reduce the seniority status of either 
veterans or nonveterans. After the year, the 
court wided, the veteran is subject to discharge 
without cause just as any other employee. Ac- 
cordingly, the court of appeals affirmed the lower 
court’s judgment because it was ‘‘as fair and just 
as could reasonably be expected,’ suggesting that 
but for the bitterness between the parties, both 
would have recognized it as such, 
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November 5, 1954 


Tue Federal District Court in Chicago, in a dispute 
involving the refusal of Chicago entertainment operators 
to contribute to a welfare fund created by the Variety 
Artists Guild, ruled that the entertainment industry as 
such does not affect “commerce,” as defined in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, even though the employers import merchan- 
dise from other States, and is therefore not subject to the 
act's restrictions regarding such funds. The case was 
Pappas, d. b. a. Vine Gardena, et al. v. American Guild of 
Variety Artists, et al. 


November 7 


Tue United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO) and 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. settled a 7-month 
wage controversy at atomic energy installations in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., (see Chron. item for 
Oct. 4, 1954, MLR, Dee. 1954) on terms (later ratified 
by the union members involved) granting a 6-cent-an-hour 
wage increase, retroactive to April 15, 1954, and an addi- 
tional 4-cent increase, effective January 15, 1955, together 
with a more liberal holiday schedule. 

The company announced an agreement giving the 4,500 
AFL workers represented by the Atomic Trades and Labor 
Council, who had accepted a 6-cent increase (August 1954), 
an added 4 cents in January. 


November 8 


Tuw chairman of a factfinding board appointed by the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service in the dis- 
putes of the United Steelworkers (CIO) with (1) American 
Smelting and Refining Co. and (2) Kennecott Copper 
Corp., respectively, in Utah, notified the FMCS that the 
parties had reached agreement. The new contracts (ex- 
piring August 31, 1955) provided for a general 5-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and other terms comparable to those 
recently granted the independent Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (see Chron. item for Aug. 28, 1954, MLR, Oct. 
1954). 

On October 13, the union had resumed work after a 
t-week strike of about 2,000 copper workers and submitted 
ita disputes to a factfinding board, as suggested by the 
MCS (and accepted by both parties). 
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Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review 
in the case of Vulcan Furniture Manufacturing Corp. v. 
National Labor Relations Board, thereby leaving in effect 
the lower court’s decision that an employer, in an unfair 
labor proceeding before the NLRB, may not question 
whether the charging union’s non-Communist affidavits 
filed with the Board are truthful, or whether ostensible 
officers filing them are true directors of the union. 


November 10 


Tae NLRB ruled, in the case of Edwin D. Wemyss, d. b. a. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Stockton, (Calif.) and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. . . , Local 489 (AFL) 
et al., that as a matter of policy it “‘will apply the recently 
announced jurisdictional standards to all future and to 
all pending complaint cases which have not yet resulted 
in the issuance of a decision and order. As to all 
other complaint cases in which a decision and order has 
already issued, the Board will proceed with compliance, 
enforcement, and contempt proceedings,’’ as the case may 
require, “without regard to whether the particular case 
meets the revised jurisdictional standards” (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 28, 1954, MLR, Dee. 1954). 


A New conTrRact between the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) and the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., was announced, providing for a 3%-percent 
wage increase and a 5-cent “improvement factor’’ (for 
2 years). Also continued was the cost-of-living escalator 
provision, with 3 of the 6 cents accumulated thereunder 
being added to basic rates. Improvements in ‘fringe 
benefits,” a full union shop, and a company-paid pension 
plan (to start in 1955) were also provided. 

Simultaneously, a new contract between the UAW and 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, was announced, which 
provided similar wage and ‘“‘improvement factor’’ increases, 
retention of the cost-of-living escalator clause, improve- 
ments in pensions and “fringe benefits,”’ and retention of 
a modified union shop. 


November 15 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review 
in the case of Thayer Co. et al., Gardner, Mass., v. NLRB, 
leaving in force the lower court’s decision. According to 
that ruling (see Chron. item for June 3, 1954, MLR, 
Aug. 1954), reinstatement of unfair labor-practice strikers 
depends on only two factors: (1) whether the employee 
engaged in strike misconduct warranting his discharge 
for “cause”; and (2) whether his reinstatement would 
effectuate the policies of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
appellate court had remanded the case to the NLRB for 
application of these two tests. 


Tue NLRB unanimously ruled that an employer refused 
to bargain by failing to furnish the union, upon request, 
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statistical proof and other information to substantiate 
the claim that the company was unable to grant the 
requested wage increase because a higher rate would put 
it out of competition with other firms in the industry. 
The case was the Truitt Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., and Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental 
Iron Workers, Shopmen’s Local 729 (AFL). 


November 16 


Tue Prestpent, under the Railway Labor Act, created an 
emergency board to investigate the wage dispute between 
the International Association of Machinists (AFL) and 
six major airlines (see Chron. item for Aug. 13, 1954, 
MLR, Oct. 1954), thus forestalling a strike scheduled for 
November 19. 


November 22 


Tue Presidential emergency board, appointed in the 
dispute between the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen (Ind.) and the Pullman Co. (see Chron. item 
for Oct. 16, 1954, MLR, Dee. 1954), recommended in- 
creases in basic pay of 18 cents an hour (a 5-cent general 
increase and incorporation of the cumulated 13-cent cost- 
of-living wage adjustments) and a minimum first-year 
basic monthly pay rate of $394.75 for conductors, both 
retroactive to December 16, 1953; and a third week of 
annual paki vacation after 15 years’ service, retroactive 
to January 1, 1954. The Board denied the union’s 
demand for additional increases to correct inequities and 
restore differentials between Pullman and train conductors 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 5, 1954, MLR, Apr. 1954). 

On November 23, the President created a similar board 
to investigate the dispute between the union and major 
railroads over the union’s request for graduated rates of 
pay based on the size of the locomotive. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review 
in the case of Foreman & Clark, Inc., (Los Angeles, Calif.] 
v. NLRB, thereby leaving in effect the lower court’s 
decision, which upheld a Board order setting aside a repre- 


sentation election because the union involved had no 
opportunity to reply to the employer's last-minute cam- 
paign speeches, which were themselves not illegal. The 
Board's action, the lower court had ruled, did not interfere 
with the employer's constitutional freedom of speech. 


November 25 


Tue International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) and 
the New York Shipping Association (see Chron. item for 
Oct. 6, 1954, MLR, Dee. 1954) reached agreement on a 
2-year contract for the Port of New York, retroactive to 
October 1, 1954. It provided for a 17-cent-an-hour 
“package”’ increase—13 cents for wages (7 cents effective 
Oct. 1, 1954, and 6 cents a year later), and 2 cents each 
for welfare and pension benefits (the latter for 5 years 
from Jan. 1, 1955). The contract also provided for 
the union shop; virtual elimination of the shapeup hiring 
system; no strikes, work stoppages, or lockouts; and 
grievance and arbitration machinery (details to be worked 
out later). The agreement was subsequently ratified by 
the employing firms; it was also subject to ILA-member- 
ship ratification on December 10. 


November 26 


Tue Teamsters (AFL) ended its l-year strike against 5 
principal department stores in Pittsburgh by signing a 
new contract which granted an immediate 5-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for drivers and helpers and another 344-cent 
increase, effective February 15, 1955, together with other 
improvements. The 3-year contract, covering 760 work- 
ers, provided for two wage reopenings. In return, the 
union surrendered two basic prerogatives—the right to 
control the use of parcel post and the assignment of 
helpers. As a result, an estimated 200 helpers were 
scheduled to lose their jobs; the agreement also provided 
for severance pay to these men. Teamsater officials signed 
the contract after securing approval of the 11 other AFL 
unions involved in the overall strike. The return to work 
was contingent upon settlements between the stores and 
the remaining unions involved. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





Dunina November the CIO, in public hearings, 
explored methods of safeguarding union welfare 
and retirement funds; the AFL proposed a pro- 
gram for combating the movement of union plants 
to rural or nonunion areas; and the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) announced its major bargaining 
goals for 1955. A new 2-year agreement climaxed 
the long-deadlocked negotiations on the New York 
piers, but the longshoremen later refused to ratify 
the settlement. In Pittsburgh, agreement was 
reached with the Teamsters in a year-long work 
stoppage affecting 5 major department stores. 


Union Developments 


Health and Welfare Funds. 
and unprecedented action, union welfare fund 
practices and problems became the subject of a 
2-day public inquiry conducted by a recently 
appointed CIO Committee on Ethical Practices.’ 
Participants in the meetings, held in New York 
City on November 22 and 23, included representa- 

industry, independent 
universities, and union 


In a somewhat unique 


tives of the insurance 
consultants, 

officials. The hearings opened with a brief state- 
ment by Secretary of Labor Mitchell commending 
the CIO for “. 


certain problems which have developed within 


insurance 


admirably seeking to solve 


labor organization health, welfare, and retirement 
funds.” 
issued a summary of responses to a questionnaire 
circulated to all CIO international affiliates which 
indicated that welfare funds administered solely 
by the union covered fewer than 3 percent of the 
more than 4.5 million CLIO members covered by 
some type of protection provided 
through collective bargaining. 


Prior to the hearings the CIO committee 


insurance 


The hearings reportedly produced general agree- 
ment among union officials, insurance representa- 
tives, and independent consultants, that all wel- 
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fare funds should be required to make periodic 
reports covering every phase of their finances. 
Some elements of a proposed code of ethical prac- 
tices were listed by the committee following the 
hearings, and a CIO spokesman indicated that 
formal recommendations for a code would be pre- 
sented to the CIO convention. He also indicated 
that the committee would not be ready to submit 
its proposals regarding State or Federal legislation 
to govern welfare funds until sometime after the 
convention. 

An AFL legislative committee, in mid-Novem- 
ber, proposed enactment of a 5-point program to 
curb industry migration from high-wage areas. 
The committee's proposals included: (1) Repeal of 
the Federal tax exemption for local government 
bonds issued for the purpose {according to the 
AFL] of “subsidizing and luring industrial enter- 
prises to new locations” ; (2) disallowance of rentals 
paid by migrating concerns as “legitimate business 
expense”’; (3) increase in the Federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1.25 an bour and reduction 
of the workweek from 40 to 35 hours; (4) repeal of 
Section 804 of the Taft-Hartley Act that permits 
States to enforce right-to-work laws banning all 
forms of union security; and (5) repeal of the 
Walsh-Healey provision that permits employers 
or unions to file court suits against minimum-wage 
orders. 

The committee cited the removal of the hosiery 
industry from Philadelphia as an example of “this 
subsidized shifting of industry,’”’ noting that in 
little more than 10 years the number of hosiery 
workers in the area “shrank from 13,000 to 1,000.” 
The Gotham Hosiery Co., reportedly one of the 
last major hosiery producers in the Philadelphia 
area, closed its knitting mill, employing about 350 
workers, early in November and announced that 
negotiations had nearly been completed for the 
acquisition of a modern mill in Meridian, Miss. 
Earlier in the year,’ the Apex Hosiery Co. voted 
to go out of business, after the national executive 
board of the AFL Hosiery Workers refused to 
permit a 23-percent pay cut approved by the 
workers at the plants.‘ This firm, one of the 

Prepared in the Bureau's Division of W aves and Industrial Relations. 

18ee Monthly Labor Review, December 1954 (p. 1466) 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1954 (p. 566 

‘Subsequently the union abandoned its longstanding practice of nego- 
tiating association-wide agreements with the Full Fashioned Hosiery M anu- 


facturers of America and the Guild llostery Conference. See Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1954 (p. 908) 
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largest women’s hosiery manufacturers, which at 
one time employed 2,800 workers, closed its two 
Philadelphia plants, leaving approximately 900 
workers without jobs. 

A more specific and unusual step to offset com- 
petition of nonunion firms was disclosed on 
November 13 by David Dubinsky, president of 
the Garment Workers (AFL).° He stated that an 
unnamed major New York garment manufacturer 
agreed to pay the union $250,000 over a 4-year 
period, to neutralize the saving in labor costs 
derived from operating two of his southern shops 
on a nonunion basis. 

The company’s contracts with the ILGWU pro- 
vide that all its work, whether performed in New 
York or elsewhere, must be done in union shops. 
During World War II, the company set up factories 
in two small southern towns. The communities 
provided municipally financed plants and promised 
long-term local tax exemption. When the union 


announced plans to send in organizers, the com- 
munities, it is stated, openly opposed such efforts. 

The southern workers reportedly are receiving 
weekly wages roughly equal to those paid in union 
factories, but work a basic 40-hour week and do 
not have the welfare and pension benefits received 


by union members. Comparable union plants are 
on a 37-hour schedule. Employers in the area 
around the southern plants indicated their opposi- 
tion to a shorter workweek and other union- 
sponsored improvements in working conditions, 
contending that such changes would unsettle the 
whole wage pattern in the area. 

The employer conceded that continued operation 
of the two plants was in violation of contract and 
asked the union to propose a solution. The 
solution, proposed by the union and accepted by 
the company, was that the employer pay to the 
union the difference in labor costs between its 
unionized and unorganized operations.’ The union 
would be free to use the money in any way con- 
sistent with its constitution and bylaws. Mr. 
Dubinsky indicated that if the plants are organized 
the money will be distributed among the workers as 
retroactive compensation; if the plants remain 
nonunion, the ILGGWU expected to contribute the 
bulk of the money to charity. 

The CIO Textile Workers, also concerned over 
plant moves and closings, as well as corporate 
mergers and the generally depressed condition 
of the textile industry, early in November made 


public a program submitted to the White House 
for Federal action to restore the economic health 
of the industry. The plan called for distribution 
of textiles to needy nations overseas in the same 
manner as coal and agricultural products are 
distributed under the Mutual Security program; 
distribution of clothing to needy persons in this 
country; stockpiling of textiles for the Armed 
Forces; Federal unemployment insurance benefits 
for jobless workers who had exhausted their right 
to State payments in distressed areas; and a 
research program to study new uses and new 
markets for textiles. 


NMU Hiring Hall. Seamen who are not members 
of the National Maritime Union (CIO) are to be 
provided the service of the union’s hiring halls 
under an agreement reached with the New York 
regional office of the NLRB on November 16. 
The union also agreed to discontinue a number of 
other labor practices held in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. These included: causing em- 
ployers to discharge nonmembers of the union 
even though they have served at least 6 months 
on board ships; requiring membership in the 
union, or holding of work permits, as a condition of 
referral to jobs; and barring on-the-job promotions 
for nonmembers. The agreement followed an 
NLRB investigation of more than 60 complaints 
by seamen who charged they had been disecrimi- 
nated against by the NMU. ‘The union must 
notify the employees and employers involved that 
job referrals will be made on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. In certain other cases the union agreed to 
request employers to reinstate seamen to jobs 
from which they had been removed and to reim- 
burse the workers for any loss of pay. The 
arrangements are subject to the approval of the 
NLRB. In anticipation of the agreement, the 
union decided in September 1954 to open its 
membership books to all qualified seamen.’ 


UAW Bargaining Demands. The National Eco- 
nomic and Collective Bargaining Conference of 
the UAW-CIO, held on November 12 and 13, 
“agreed overwhelmingly” that guaranteed annual 


§ See also Monthly Labor Review, September 1054 (p. 1014) 

* It was estimated that the manufacturer's total payroll savings in these 
plants in 1954 and 1955 would come to 10 percent and would increase to 16) 
percent in 1956 and 1957 when the basic workweek in unionized plants will 
drop to 35 hours 

1 Bee Monthly Labor Review, November 1944 (p. 1254) 
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employment would be the chief goal in 1955 
contract talks with General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler. Additional demands to be submitted 
included wage increases, higher pensions, hospital 
benefits to be paid entirely by the companies 
(currently on a joint basis), and changes in holiday 
and weekend pay scales. In addition, the Auto 
Workers indicated that they would insist on a 
l-year contract, unless the companies accepted 
both the cost-of-living escalator and improvement 
factor provisions, in which case a 2-year pact 
would be acceptable. General Motors’ agreement 
expires May 29, Ford’s on June 1, and Chrysler's 
on August 31. 


Collective Bargaining Developments 


New York City Settlements. A new 2-year contract 
providing a 17-cent hourly “package’’ wage and 
fringe benefit increase, grievance machinery to 
end outlaw strikes, a “no work stoppage’’ pro- 
vision, @ union shop, and virtual elimination of 
the controversial “shapeup”’ system of hiring was 
accepted by negotiating committees of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) and 
the New York Shipping Association on November 
25. The agreement, retroactive to October 1, 
1954, was ratified by the employers on November 
30, but was subsequently rejected by the union 
members. 

The package would consist of a 7-cent wage 
rise retroactive to October 1 and another 6 cents 
beginning October 1, 1955. Employers would 
increase their contributions to the union welfare 
fund by 2 cents a man-hour for the contract's 
duration. They would also increase their pension 
contributions by 2 cents a man-hour for 5 years, 
beginning January 1, 1955. Employees do not 
contribute to either fund. 

An employer spokesman indicated that details 
of the arbitration procedure to end outlaw strikes 
were to be worked out by a joint union-company 
committee. The virtual elimination of the 
shapeup, it was said, would result from a clause 
in the contract requiring an employer to give 
notice a day before hiring a worker. The contract 
also dealt with minimum daily work guarantees. 
The agreement was reached with the assistance of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
which had been instrumental in ending the 2-day 


* Bee Monthly Labor Review, December 1054 (p. 1563) 


stoppage last October® and in getting both sides 
to agree to a 45-day truce to permit negotiation of 
a new contract. 

Approximately 200 milk dealers in the New 
York metropolitan area and the AFL Teamsters 
reached agreement on November 3, providing a 
general wage increase of $2.40 a week. Last year, 
following an $8.50 a week “package” increase, 
milk prices went up 1 cent a quart. The increase, 
retroactive to October 24, affected approximately 
12,000 employees. 

In another settlement, approximately 11,000 

employees of the New York City Sanitation 
Department received increases that will cost the 
city approximately $2.5 million a year. Under 
the agreement, announced November 5 by repre- 
sentatives of the city and officials of the Building 
Service Employees’ Union and the Teamsters’ 
Union, both AFL affiliates, sweepers and loaders 
received a $260 yearly increase and drivers $200, 
bringing their annual wage to $4,390 and $4,500, 
respectively. The agreement also provided for 
time-and-a-half for Sunday work when it consti- 
tutes a sixth day of work, and a guarantee of at 
least 2 hours’ pay for emergency snow-clearance 
work. Both union groups protested a $20 annual 
uniform allowance as inadequate, and as a result, 
the mayor appointed a committee “to devermine 
the reasonableness of this allowance.” 
bindy e) “ 
Aircraft. General wage increases approximating 
3% percent and other benefits were announced 
early in November by the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
in Baltimore and the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp. at Hagerstown, Md., and the United 
Auto Workers (CIO). The Martin agreement, 
affecting approximately 12,000 workers, provided 
for an average 7-cents-an-hour wage increase, 
retroactive to November 1, and improvements 
in pensions, welfare, vacation, and other “fringe 
benefit’”’ provisions. The new contract retained 
the cost-of-living escalator clause and provided for 
5-cent “improvement factor’’ increases in June of 
1955 and 1956. An additional 6,500 clerical and 
engineering workers of the company, who are not 
represented by the UAW, will receive similar 
increases. 

The Fairchild agreement, retroactive to October 
18, provided for wage increases ranging from 6 to 
8 cents an hour for all employees during the first 
year, except for the technical group whose maxi- 
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mum increase was 10 cents. A 5-cent-an-hour 
improvement factor increase in October 1955, and 
again in October 1956, was provided by the 3-year 
contracts. The company also agreed to establish 
a pension plan in 1955. The contract covered 
approximately 5,000 employees. 


Atomic Energy. A threatened strike against 
atomic plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, 
Ky., affecting 4,500 employees was averted on 
November 7, when agreement was reached on a 
“package” wage proposal.“ Employees §repre- 
sented by the CIO Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers will receive a 6-cent-an-hour increase 
retroactive to April 15, an additional 4-cent 
increase effective January 15, 1955, and a more 
liberal holiday schedule. The Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Co., which operates the plants, also 
announced that agreement was completed to give 
the 4-cent increase due in January to an additional 
4,500 workers represented by the AFL Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council at two other plants 
located at Oak Ridge; last August, these workers 
had accepted a 6-cent-an-hour increase retroactive 
to April 15. Such an increase had been recom- 
mended on June 15 by the President’s Atomic 
Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel. 


Television. A pension and plan for 
television performers, financed by an employer 


welfare 


contribution of 5 percent of the “gross compensa- 
tion” of each performer, was agreed to on Novem- 
ber 18 by the American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists (AFL) and the four national 
television networks. The plan was subject to 
ratification by the union’s board of directors and 
membership. Money paid into the fund is to be 
held in escrow until the trustees can work out 
details of administration and complete actuarial 
studies to determine the size of pensions, qualifica- 
tions, and other provisions. There are to be 3 
trustees each from management and the federation. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Va. reached agreement Novem- 
ber 19 on a new l-year contract for approximately 
6,500 workers represented by the Communications 
Workers of America (CIO). During the previous 
week, CWA negotiated settlements with Chesa- 
peake and Potomac of W. Va., covering approxi- 
mately 4,000, and with Chesapeake and Potomac 


Communications 


of D. C., covering 7,000 workers in all departments. 
Wage increases in all three settlements ranged 
from $1 to $1.50 for operators and clerical person- 
nel after specified service periods, and up to $2.50 
for plant crafts, with engineering assistants 
receiving an increase of $3.50 a week. As in 
other 1954 telephone settlements, wage rates for 
short-service workers were not increased, Some 
workers received additional advances in pay 


through upward reclassification of certain town 


wage schedules. These settlements complete 1954 
negotiations with all major Bell System companies 
except Southern Bell, which employs approxi- 
mately 50,000 workers. 


Transportation. A Presidential Emergency Board 
on November 22, in a case involving the Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brakemen and the 
Pullman Co., recommended a 5-cent general 
wage increase, retroactive to December 16, 1953; 
elimination of a cost-of-living escalator clause, 
with incorporation of previous cost-of-living in- 
creases into the base rates; and a third week of 
vacation after 15 years service. In proposing 
this settlement the Board followed the pattern of 
agreements reached earlier this year with various 
operating crafts." It rejected the Pullman Co's. 
contention that the basic wage increase be made 
retroactive only to July 24, 1954, and also recom- 
mended against additional wage increases based 
on claimed inequities and differentials sought by 
the Conductors. 

Another emergency board was established by 
the President on November 23 to inquire into & 
dispute between the same union and most of the 
country’s railroads, which had been in negotiation 
for several years. The union wants to institute 
for conductors and brakemen the same method 
of pay used over many years in compensating 
locomotive engineers and firemen, basing wage 
scales upon the size and weight of locomotives. 

A few days earlier, on November 16, the Presi- 
dent created an emergency board to investigate 
the dispute between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL) and 6 major airlines— 
Capital, National, Northwest Orient, Trans World 
Airlines, United and Eastern—averting a strike 


scheduled for November 19." 


* See Monthly Labor Review, December 1064 (p. 1964) 
*% Bee Monthly Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 192) 
' Bee Monthly Labor Review, December 19% (p. 1363) 
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Pittsburgh Department Stores. The Teamsters’ 
Local 249 (AFL) reached agreement on Novem- 
ber 26 with 5 major department stores in Pitts- 
burgh, after a year’s strike,” but a spokesman 
indicated that the teamsters would remain off 
the job until the other 11 unions reach agreement. 
The major issues were whether the union or the 
stores should decide when helpers were needed 
on trucks and when the stores could use parcel 
post for deliveries. Under the previous contract, 
the union participated in determining these 
matters. 

The new 3-year agreement gave the stores the 
right to decide when to assign helpers. Parcel 
post will be used only when all drivers are work- 
ing. An hourly wage increase of 5 cents, effec- 
tive the day the teamsters return to work, and an 
additional 3% cents an hour effective February 15, 
1955, were provided for in the new contract. In 
addition, the contract provided severance pay, 
ranging from $300 to $1,500 for helpers displaced 
as a result of management control of such assign- 


ments. About 2,200 workers of the 6,500 orig- 
inally on strike were still idle, although the stores 
had continued to operate throughout the stoppage. 


Other Developments. Approximately 7,000 pro- 
duction workers of Willys Motors Corp., in Toledo, 
Ohio, were scheduled to receive a 6-cent bonus in 
December for each hour worked between April 15 
and October 31. The payment represents money 
saved by the company since it and the UAW-CIO 
agreed last April * to substitute time rates for 
incentive pay for 3,800 production workers, to be 
supplemented by a semiannual bonus. The bonus 
also applies to approximately 3,100 other workers 
who were already on an hourly pay basis. 

Workers represented by the same union at the 
Hayes Manufacturing Co. in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., early in November agreed to give up 
piecework rates and accept straight-time rates 
instead. 


1? See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 305 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1954 (p. 608) 
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America’s Resources of Specialized Talent: The 
Report of the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training. Prepared by Dael 
Wolfle, Director. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. xviii, 332 pp., charts. $4. 

In the context of an international situation 
which demands fullest utilization of our human 
resources, much attention has been focused on the 
relatively small but critically important segment 
of the labor force engaged in scientific and pro- 
fessional work. The Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training reports in this 
volume the results of a 4-year study of personnel 
needs and resources in the major professions. 

The report reviews trends in the number of 
college students, the changing emphasis in their 
academic fields of interest, and their patterns of 
occupational mobility, and projects an increase in 
college graduates from some 270,000 in 1955 to 
about 600,060 in 1970. This growth alone, with 
its implications for allocation of resources and for 
expansion of college facilities, emphasizes the need 
for accurate assessment of the prospective require- 
ments of each profession for trained personnel. 

A chapter on the supply of and demand for 
trained personnel in each of the major professions 
reviews the tendency toward greater specialization 
and the extension of graduate education in all the 
professional fields, and concludes, as have other 
studies, that for the next few years there will be 
continued shortages of personnel in sciences, en- 
gineering, medicine, nursing, teaching, and some 
of the other fields. The greater flow of college 
graduates in the 1960’s may overcome the short- 
ages. 

The greatest contribution of the study is its 
analysis of the potential supply of talented people. 
On the basis of data on the intelligence distribu- 
tion of the population, the Commission estimates 


that we send only half of the intellectually quali- 
fied young people through college; indeed, even 
among the highest 5 percent of the population in 
intelligence, only 6 out of 10 are graduated from 
college. Reviewing the reasons why many capable 
young people fail to take fullest advantage of our 
educational facilities to enable them to make the 
best use of their capacities, the Commission finds 
that lack of financial resources is only one factor. 
Lack of motivation is stressed as a major deterrent, 
and its relation to such characteristics as parents’ 
occupational status, religious and cultural back- 
grounds, and the race and sex of the young person 
is examined. The report points to the need for 
adequate guidance of high-school students and for 
programs, including substantial scholarships, de- 
signed to encourage capable young people to enter 
college. 

This report is the first comprehensive overview 
of the subject of the Nation’s specialized personnel 
which comes to grips with the problem in quanti- 
tative terms. Pointing to the deficiencies of the 
basic factual data with which it had to work, the 
Commission recommends public support for a 
continuing research program on specialized man- 
power. It concludes with a plea for recognition 
of the critical role of intellectual achievement, and 
an abatement of what it believes to be a public 
attitude of mistrust and suspicion of the scientist 
and scholar. 

—HaroL_p GoLpsrKin 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Arbitration of Wages. By Irving Bernstein. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1954, 125 pp., 
charts. $3.50, University of California Press. 

This volume seeks to assess the value of a 
conflict-resolving mechanism, arbitration, on the 
wage issue, or more specifically, on the general 
wage change. As stated by the author, the 
arbitrator plays a dual role. With regard to 
substance, his judgment replaces that of the 
parties in framing the wage fraction of the collec- 
tive agreement; with respect to function, he sub- 
stitutes for the work stoppage. In this perceptive 
study, the author examines the institutional 
situations in which wage arbitration functions, 
comments on procedural questions involved, and 
analyzes the disposition of the criteria of wage 
determination. 
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Knowledge as to the industries and unions most 
commonly involved in wage arbitration, and the 
incidence of criteria cited, is provided through an 
analysis of some 200 published arbitration awards 
during the period 1945-50. Each of these binding 
awards sets forth the reasoning on the wage issue. 
About 3 of every 5 cases occurred in industries, 
such as local transit, public utilities, or trade, in 
which a stoppage would have had an immediate 
impact upon consumers. It was also found that 
wage arbitration is largely confined to the east 
and west coasts of the United States. Among the 
cases studied, the all-neutral arbitration body 
was almost twice as popular as the tripartite body. 

Mr. Bernstein reports that among the criteria 
of wage determination comparisons are by far the 
most important, arbitrators placing greatest re- 
liance on intraindustry and unions on interindustry 
comparisons. Cost of living as a standard is 
espoused warmly by arbitrators and with reserve 
by employers. The third ranking standard is the 
financial condition of the firm, primarily a manage- 
ment argument. Other criteria constituted a 
negligible fraction of the more than 1,000 citations 
reviewed. Mr. Bernstein concludes that wage 
arbitration can be more useful with standards 
based upon facts rather than upon conceptions, 
and with those that are precisely translatable into 
cents per hour rather than those that are not. 
Wage negotiators and those involved in the ad- 
ministration of wage structures will be particu- 
larly interested in the chapters devoted to a critical 
examination of the criteria of wage determination. 

Torvo P. KaNnNINEN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Job Property Rights: A Study of the Job Controls 
of the International Typographical Union. 
By Arthur R. Porter, Jr. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1954. 110 pp. $2.50. 

The general application and extension of “job 
control” practices, reviewed in this study with 
special reference to the International Typographi- 
cal Union (AFL), have certain restrictive implica- 
tions for the economy as a whole, according to the 
author. An intensive examination of the ITU was 
made, he states, because of its long bargaining his- 
tory and deeply rooted concern with “job rights.” 
Protection for workers afforded by priority rules 
and other job controls as laid down in ITU’s 
general laws, and as borne out in union-manage- 


ment relationships, vest ITU members, Mr. 
Porter believes, with job property rights. These 
lead to the anticipation by workers of continued 
income. 

The ITU’s “priority” (seniority) rules, foreman 
membership in the ITU, and ITU policy on 
technological change are among union policies 
receiving the author’s principal emphasis. How- 
ever, when generalizations are undertaken, he 
tries, unconvincingly to this reviewer, to bridge 
the gap from the particular (ITU) to the general by 
references to practices in other industries. 

In support of one implication dealing with the 
growing complexity of wage-level theory, Mr. 
Porter states that workers with ‘“‘property rights” 
in jobs “may not be nearly as anxious to obtain 
wage increases, or object to wage decreases, as 
workers in areas in which such rights do not exist”’. 
Inasmuch as the vast majority of union members 
have some kind of “job property rights”, as 
defined by Mr. Porter, a basic concept of union 
motivation is involved in this thesis. His formu- 
lation, however, raises rather than resolves this 
question. This is also true, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, of other implications viewed with alarm 
by Mr. Porter, such as the reduction of employer 
freedom and flexibility and of employee freedom 
and mobility, and a reduction of the role of profits 
as a guiding mechanism in the economy, all 
traceable to the evolution of job property rights. 

Other writers, notably Sumner Slichter, have 
surveyed various aspects of the problems treated 
by Mr. Porter. Slichter particularly (see his 
“Union Policies and Industrial Management” 
Brookings Institution, 1941), has taken special 
care to distinguish the various kinds of union 


policies, and to explore some of their beneficial 


as well as inhibitive aspects. 
WiiiraAmM PascHEe.ui 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Woman on the Job—Her Health and Safety. 
By Marian Rolen. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1954. 88 pp., bibliography, illus. 

The objective of this rather brief book is to 
provide “a survey report of what is known about 
safeguarding the women who work in modern 
industry.”” In developing this subject, the author 
has viewed the question of protecting the health 
and safety of women workers in the broad context 
of the social and ecenomic status of women in 
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industry. The result is a very useful and instruc- 
tive presentation pointing up the need for objective 
discrimination between physiological considera- 
tions and attitudes based on prejudice or tradition 
with respect to what work women can perform 
safely. 

The basic premise of the book about the protec- 
tion of women from injury in industry is that “by 
and large, measures which protect men from injury 
will protect women from injury,” and that “the 
only limitations on a woman’s employment are 
those imposed by her lesser strength and the pos- 
sibility that when pregnant she may be in greater 
danger from such substances as benzol and lead.” 
However, the importance of taking full account 
of these limitations is not minimized by the author, 
and Chapter II discusses physical and gynecologic 
problems in some detail. Other topics covered 
by the book include accidents and occupational 
diseases, job clothing, placement and training, 
and supervision. A summary of types of State 
labor laws for women is appended. 

In view of its broad perspective, good organiza- 
tion, and clarity of style, this book should be 
valuable to those concerned with the employment 
of women in industry. 

Mary N. Hitron 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Handicapped 


Counselors Guide: How to Analyze the Rehabilitation Needs 
of Blind Persons on the Farm. By J. Hiram Chappell. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
1954. 30 pp. (Rehabilitation Service Series, 160, 


revised.) 


Counseling for Psychological Acceptance of Disability. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
[19547]. 38 pp., bibliographies; processed. (Rehabil- 
itation Service Series, 260.) 

Four papers dealing, respectively, with the deafened, the 
blind, the cerebral palsied, and the mentally retarded, 
presented in a symposium on “developing psychological 
acceptance of disability in counseling adolescents and 
young adults” at the American Psychological Association's 
1953 meeting in Cleveland. 


Manpower: Hiring the Handicapped in the 
Federal Service. Washington, U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission, 1954. 3 pp. (Pamphlet 16.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


Untapped 


Rehabilitation and Care of the Disabled in Britain. London 
Central Office of Information, Reference Division, 
1954. 44, xvi pp.; processed. (R. 2879, superseding 
R. 1773.) 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Federal Work Injuries Sustained During Calendar Year 
1958. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 1954. 16 pp. 
Free. 


Work-Injury Rates in the Fluid-Milk Industry, 1952. By 
George R. McCormack. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 
19 pp., charts. (BLS Report 62.) Free. 

Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards. New York, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, Acci- 
dent Prevention Department, 1954. 315 pp., bibli- 


ographies, diagrams, illus. 9th rev. ed. 


Proceedings of the President's Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, May 4-6, 1954. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1954. 135 pp. (Bull. 175.) Limited free dis- 
tribution, 


The Wisconsin Idea in Industrial Safety. By Gordon M. 
Haferbecker. Madison, University of Wisconsin, 
Industrial Relations Center, 1953. 27 pp. 


Guide for Safety in the Chemical Laboratory. Prepared by 
and published for Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., General Safety Committee (Washington), 
New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1954. 234 
pp., bibliography, illus. $4.25. 

This book brings together the experience-won knowledge 
of a group of recognized authorities in the chemical safety 
field. Although, as the title implies, its primary purpose 
is to describe good safety practices in chemical laboratories, 
much of its content is applicable far beyond the laboratory. 
This applies particularly to the chapters on flammable 
substances, chemical hazards, and toxicity. Liberal use 
is made of photographs depicting good practice in 
laboratories. 


Safety Manual for the Graphic Arts Industry. By Lillian 
Stemp. Joint publication of National Safety Council 
and Education Council of the Graphic Arte Industry, 
Inc, Chicago, National Safety Council, 1953, 99 pp., 
charts, illus. $2.50. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Chlorine: Safe Practices Can Prevent Injury From Chlorine 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1954. 16 pp., bibliography. (Con- 
trolling Chemical Hazards Series, 2—revised.) 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Lead and Lead Poisoning in Karly America. By Carey P 
MeCord, M.D. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
Medical Center, Institute of Industrial Health, 1954. 
44 pp. (Reprinted from issues of Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, 1953 and 1954.) 


Emotional Aspects of Respiratory Disorders Among Coal 
Miners. By W. Donald Ross, M.D., and others. (Jn 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, October 2, 1954, pp. 484-487. 45 cents.) 


Industry and the Cardiac Problem. By Carlyle F. Stout, 
M.D., and others. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chieago, October 1954, pp. 448-456. 75 
cents.) 

Three articles, two dealing with aspects of workmen's 
compensation (localized in California). 


Study of Nonoceupational Diseases in an Industrial Plant. 
By Herman Ehriich, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago, September 1954, pp. 403-408, 
charts 75 centa.) 

Presents data on nonoccupational sickness absenteeism 
by age and sex of workers and diseases, and discusses its 
impact on the company-supported sick-benefit plan. 


Occupational Health in France-—Principles and Organi- 
ty René Barthe, M.D. (/n Occupational 
Safety and Health, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, July-September 1954, pp. 123-136. 75 
cents, Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 


ation 


The Occupational Medical Foundation, Institute of Occupa- 
tional Health, |Finland|}—Annual Report, 1953. By 
Leo Noro, Helsinki, 1954. 43 pp., bibliography 

Includes deseriptions of the organization and functions 
of the Institute 


Industrial Relations 


Auditing Your Manpower Management. By Dale Yoder, 
Herbert G. Heneman,Jr., Harland Fox. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 
1954. 37 pp., chart. (Bull. 13.) $1, University of 


Minnesota Press. 


Human Relations in Action: Problems and Cases in Dealing 
with People. By Calvin C. Thomason and Frank A. 
Clement, New York, Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1954. 
180 pp., charts, forms, 2d ed. $4.50 


The Improvement of Human Relations in the Undertaking. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, September- 
October 1954, pp. 280-300. 60 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


The Long-Term Contract in Labor-Management Relations. 
By Edward Reighard. Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University, Graduate School of Business, Division of 
Industrial Relations, 1954. 23 pp. (Industrial 
Relations Paper 3.) 


Union Contract Clauses. Chicago, ete., Commerce Clearing 
House, Ine., 1954. 780 pp. $9. 
Compilation of clauses, arranged by subject matter. 


Annual Report of Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor, for the Year Ended June 80,1954. New York, 
1954. 47 pp., map, illus. 

First annual report of the agency created to carry out 
reforms in hiring practices as to pier labor and to control 
illegal activities in the Port of New York. Reviews events 
leading to establishment of the commission, describes its 
organization, operations, and accomplishments, and dis- 
cusses inherent problems 


Municipal Labor Relations in Canada: A Study of Some 
Problems Arising from Collective Bargaining Between 
Municipalities and Municipal Trade Unions. By 
S. J. Frankel and R. C. Pratt. Montreal, Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities and MeGill 
University, Industrial Relations Centre, 1954. 87 pp. 


First Report of the Joint Committee on Human Relations in 
Industry, (Great Britain], March 1953 to March 1954. 
London, Department of Scientific and Industrial 

Research and Medical 


pp. Is. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London 


tesearch Council, 1954. 16 


Labor Organizations 


Government Regulation of Internal Union Affairs. By 
Paul V. Johnson. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
December 1954, pp. 807-818, 858. $1.) 


White-Collar Unionism [a Symposium). By Robert K, 
Burns and others. (/n Journal of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, School of Business, October 1954, pp. 
257-311, charts. $1.75.) 

In addition to the several articles on the specific subject 
of the symposium, there is one comparing the economic 


position of manual and white-collar employees and one on 
the growth of the white-collar work force. 


Histoire du Mouvement Ouvrier, de 1921 4 Nos Jours. By 
Edouard Dolléans. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 
1953. 424 pp. 

The third of a series of works tracing the history of the 
French labor movement since the 1830's. The present 
volume, unlike earlier ones, deals somewhat extensively 
also with developments in the United States and the 


principal countries of Europe. 


El Tradeunionismo como Movimiento, Historia y Actualidad. 
By Bernardino Nieto. Madrid, Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Instituto 
“Balmes”’ de Sociologia, 1953. 226 pp., bibliographies. 

The author, a specialist in European social legislation, 
examines the institution of trade unionism as it has 


Herrero 


developed in Great Britain. 


Indian Trade Unions Since Independence. By Oscar 
Ornati. (Jn Far Eastern Survey, New York, August 
1954, pp. 113-122. Also available as reprint 26 of 
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Cornell University, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca (free to 
residents of New York State, 15 cents to others).) 


Eleventh Congress of Soviet Trade Unions. By Edmund 
Nash. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 3 pp. (Serial R. 
2149; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber 1954.) Free. 


Migration 


Features of Postwar European Migration. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, July 1954, pp. 1-15. 
60 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 
Account of the size and nature of migratory movements 
within Europe and from Europe to overseas countries, and 
of governmental action with respect to migration. 


Governmental Restrictions on Labor Mobility in Italy. By 
M. Gardner Clark. (Jn Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1954, pp. 3-18. 
$1.50.) 

Deals with policies and problems underlying the de- 
velopment of controls over internal labor migration and 
labor recruitment, and the manner in which existing 
legislation serves to restrict labor mobility. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Economic Challenge of Longevity. By Allen W. Rucker. 
(Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, November- 
December 1954, pp. 94-102, charts. $2.) 


Economic Implications of an Aging Population. By Robert 
Dorfman and others. (Jn American Economic Review, 
Evanston, Ill., May 1954, pp. 634-670, charts. Also 
available as reprint 58 of University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations.) 


Growing With the Years. Albany, New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
1954. 159 pp., maps, illus. (Legislative Doc., 1954, 
No. 32.) 

This annual report of the committee gives an account 
of progress in the New York State Plan for the Aging, 
originally presented by the committee in 1950, and recom- 
mends action by publie and private agencies to further 


the program. Emphasis is placed on the need for altering 
attitudes and prejudice toward old age. The volume 


contains papers by various writers on the physiology, 
psychology, and economic condition of people aged 65 
and over. The material presented includes a study of 
migration of the aged, and a report on a survey by the 
committee of ways in which industry is meeting the 
problem of the older worker through job engineering and 


job reassignment techniques. 


The Need for Developing Work 


Employment 


Services for Older Workers 


Opportunities {a Symposium]. (In 


Security Review, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. 8. Employment Service, 
Washington, November 1954, pp. 3-28, illus. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Size of Income and Personal Characteristics of the Aged. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, October 1954, pp. 3-10, 
charts. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage of Aged Beneficiaries 
of Old-Age and Survivors Inaurance. By Dorothy 
McCamman and Agnes W. Brewster. (/n Social 
Security Bulletin, U. 8. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, August 1954, pp. 3-11, charts. 20 centa, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Productivity 


Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1954. 195 pp. (Studies 
and Reports, New Series, 38.) $1.25. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Description of practical methods of increasing produe- 
tivity in manufacturing establishments with reference 
to technology, markets, labor-management relations, and 
other factors. 


Actions et Problémes de Productivité. Paris, Comité Na- 
tional de la Productivité, 1954. 568 pp., charts, maps. 
The first report of the French National Productivity 
Committee, covering the 3-year period following its 
institution in June 1950. 


Un Pas Important dans la Voie de U Accroissement de la 
Productivité. By Léon Delsinne. (/n Revue du 
Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
Sociale de Belgique, Bruxelles, August 1954, pp. 
841-848.) 

Analysis of the joint declaration for higher productivity 
adopted in May 1954 by the top Belgian organizations 


of employers and workers 
Social Security 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1954: A Summary and 
Legislative History. By Wilbur J. Cohen, Robert M. 
Ball, Robert J. Myers. (/n Social Security Bulletin, 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, Bep- 
tember 1954, pp. 3-18, charts. 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 


State Insurance Laws Affecting Employee Pension and 
Welfare Funds. Washington, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Labor Relations and Legal 


Department, 1954. 4 pp 
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Social Security: Lessons from America. (in Planning, 
P E P (Political and Economic Planning), London, 
September 14, 1954, pp. 217-231. 2s.) 

Compares the American and British systems. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Earnings of Communication Workers, October 1968. By L. 
Karl Lewis. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 10 pp. (BLS 
Report 72.) Free. 


Earnings of Skilled and Unskilled Workers in New England 
and the South. By Lloyd Baville. (Jn Journal of 
Political Economy, Chicago, October 1954, pp. 390- 
405. $1.50.) 


Salaries of Certificated Employees in California Public 
Schools, 1963-64. By Henry W. Magnuson and Peter 
J. Tashnovian. Sacramento, California State De- 
partment of Education, Bureau of Education Re- 
search, 1954. 14 pp. 
Includes comparative data for each fiscal year back to 
1946-47, the period of the first annual survey. 


Wage-Productivity Comparisons. By Jules Backman. (/n 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., 
October 1954, pp. 59-67. $1.50.) 


Earnings and Houre of Work in Manufacturing, 19538. 
Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labor and 
Prices Division, 1954. 57 pp., charts. 40 cents. 

Data for male and female wage earners and salaried 

employees in the larger Canadian plants, October 1953. 


Lénnastatistikk, 1952, Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyrf, 1954. 
178 pp. (Norges Offisielle Statistikk, XI, 163.) Kr. 
3.50 

Report on wages in Norwegian mining, quarrying, man- 
ufacturing, building and construction, transport, and per- 
sonal services in 1952. One table gives comparative 
hourly earnings, by industry, in Denmark, Finland, 

Norway, and Sweden. A table of contents and a brief 

summary in English are provided. 


Liner, 1958: Del I, Indusatritjansteman, Handeleanstdllda 
m. fl. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1954. 73 pp., 
charts, survey forms, 

Report on wages of salaried employees in mining, manu- 
facturing, retail and wholesale trade, and other enterprises 
in Sweden in 1953. Includes a table of contents and a 
brief summary in English. 


Miscellaneous 


The Federal Government Service: Its Character, Prestige, 
and Problems. New York, Columbia University, 
Graduate School of Business, American Assembly, 
1954. 180 pp., charts. 

Consists of research reports and background papers 
prepared for use of participants in the sixth American 


Assembly, Arden House, Columbia University, October 
7-10, 1954. 


Labor Offices in the United States and in Canada, September 
1954. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1954. 41 pp. (Bull. 177.) 
Free. 


Capital and Output Trends in Mining Industries, 1870-1948. 
By Israel Borenstein. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1954. 81 pp., charts. 
(Occasional Paper 45.) $1. 

For comment on this series of reports, see Monthly 

Labor Review for November 1954 (p. 1259). 


A Comprehensive Bibliography of Domestic and Foreign 
Books and Articles on Profit Sharing. By J. J. Jehring. 
Evanston, Ill., Profit-Sharing Research Foundation, 
September 1954. 12 pp.; processed. 


Human Relations for a Changing World: Proceedings of the 
86th Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry, Silver Bay on Lake George, New York, July 
21 to 24, 1954. New York, National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1954. 125 pp., 
illus. $2, Association Press, New York. 


The Worker in American Fiction—An Annotated Bibli- 
Virginia Prestridge. Champaign, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 1954. 27 pp. (Bibliographic Contribu- 
tions, 4.) $1. 


ography. By 


Welfare Facilities for Workers. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1954. 96 pp. 75 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Report VIII (1) prepared for 38th session of Inter- 

national Labor Conference, 1955. 


Working Conditions in Canada of Plant Employees in Manu- 
facturing. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, October 1954, pp. 1476-1478. 25 cents.) 

Shows the percentage of employees having specified 
standard weekly hours, vacations and holidays with pay, 
rest periods, and year-end or Christmas bonuses. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total employees in manufacturing 
were covered by the survey. 


Arbejder-Hdndbog for Samarbejds Udvalg. Copenhagen, 
Arbejdernes Oplysningsforbund, 1954. 186 pp., 
charts, illus. 

Handbook for labor members of joint labor-management 
production committees in Denmark, published by the 

Workers’ Education Council. 


Levnadskostnader och Realléner i de Nordiska Huvudstad- 
erna. Stockholm, K. L. Beckmans Boktryckeri, 
1954. 92 pp. (Nordisk Statistisk Skriftserie.) 

Report on cost of living and real wages in Copenhagen, 

Helsingfors, Oslo, and Stockholm. Includes a brief sum- 

mary and table of contents in English. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
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19, 853 | 


19, 837 | 
1,121 | 


| 38 716 | 


, 235 
Toes | 
7,916 
1, O51 | 
3, 006 | 
1, 481 | 

640 | 

706 

92 | 
“4 


20, 1” 
1, 153 
18, 975 
17, 370 
12, 141 
2, 922 | 


19, 064 | 19,726. 


eB 
18, 846 
17, 687 
12, 77! 
72 | 


1, 121 | 


18, 005 


17, 840 | 


12, Hele 





s¥St8sts 


— 
= 





1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
the smaller 


where the quantities shown are relatively small 


estimates should be used with caution 
tlons 
group totals 


Therefore, 
All data exclude persons in institu 
Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


1 Data beginning January 1954 are based upon ao new Census —- in 
230 areas and are not entirely comparable with earlier data 


the introduction during 1953 of m 


estimating procedures produced certain discontinuities in the data 


figures are expected to be available at a later date 


In ad 
aterials from the 1950 Census into the 
Ke vised 


ition, 


' Census survey week contained legal holiday. 


‘ Not available 


§ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 


15 hours); these persons are classified 


as not in the labor force 


* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return 
Does not include unpaid family workers 


within 30 days of layoff 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


te, or 
work 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 


[In thousands} 





| Annual aver- 
1954 age 
Industry group and industry 


June | May | Apr. Mar. 


448,137 47,935 48,068 47,848 


Nov Feb. Jan 


47,880, 48, 147 


Oct. | Sept Aug. | July 


| 


&), 197) 49, 851) 49, 0) 


s 
Bis 


| | 
Total employees 44,672 48,620) 48,526 48,045 47 
Mining .. 
Metal 
Iron 
Copper 
I and sine 








719 
m4 
344 
22.6 
14.6 


719) 


7 
3.5) 8.1 


Se exes 


Anthracite 25.0 
24.7) 


Bitum tnous-coal 
| 


Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- | 
duction | yi) 24.9) 





| | 

1. 0) 208.0 
105. 1 
2, 851 
612 
27 
324 
2, 239 
92. 2 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 





105.0) 104.1 103, 2 
2,795| 2,729 2, om 2,535, 
me | 


104.0 
| 


2, 632) 
40) 
195. 9) 
203. 7) 
| 
2,142 (2,239 |2, 126 


104. 6) 


2,817 
a | 
241.9 


316 5 


Contract constrection 
Nonbhutiding construction 
Highway and street 
Other nonbullding construction 


oe2 | 660 | 407 | 
270.7, 243 A 2m. 0) 
311.7| 306.7 289.3) 289.7) 


1,972 |1, 996 





3 
9) 


281.4 
$17. 5 





J 

2, 219 2,106 [2,147 (2,084 |2,088 | 1, 934 
| 

| 


Bullding construction 2, 18! | 
4 o 918.4) 802.5] 867.8) 834.0) 813.7) 811.5) 


923. % 924 WA 


>) me 


General contractors 45. 6) 81.0 
1, 268.3 1, 181. 2 

6.8 23 

153.2) 148 

171.6) 162 

623 7 77 

17,259 16,334 
10,120 9,340 

| 7 131 (6 weal 
178.7 


0/1, 548.2 
319.0 


| J 
21 91, 228. 4/1, 191. 7/1, 160. 911, 137. 81, 122. 6/1, 122. 6)1, 217 
Plumbing and heating 313.3 304.6] 207.4) 292.0) 290.1) 280.2) 287.6 2022) 305 
Painting and decorating 149.1) 18 C} 141 154.2) 190.7) 1302) 134 5| 127.1} 122.4) 124.1) 142.9) 
Electrical work 10.2) 167.6) 170 171.4) 168.2) 164.2) 162 O| 163.1) 165.4) 160.1) 170.5 
Other spectal-trade contractors 680.3) 635.4) 632 620.7; 612.1) 506.3) 583.3) 558 ‘| 647 1) 637 7 508.7 
| 16,234 16,322 16,434) 16,765 16, oss 


10,380 9,480 |0,501 (9,773 (9,807 
, B45 (6, 842 6,843 (6,902 (7,001 


274. 81, 277 


Bpectal-trade contractors 
412.8) 313.3) 


6 
6 
5 
9 
5 


| | 
16, 019) eed 15,627 15,888 15,436) 16, 000 
8,0%) |8, 875 3 0.1273 9,152 0,20 
7,060 (6, 088 754 (6,765 (6,684 6,740 


16, 071 
0, 158 
6,913 


6, 045) 
(m2 
wad 


Manufacturing... 
Durable goods * 
Nondurable goods # 


9 
6 


170. o| 175.6) 188.4 217 0 231 240.6, 246 3 242 6 


1, 511 at. 457 
aI 


163. , 162 
1, O85. 8) 1, 682 
2.7) 321 
121.7) 127 
w2 6) 3h 
123.4) 123 
285.1) 286 
32.1 31 
85.7 79 
211.7; 218 
136.8) 138 


165.3 


Ordnance and acorasories 2. ) 


31, 574 
a4 
il4 
213 


2)1, 555 
321 
118 
235 
119 
25 
a4 
m4 
214 
140 


8/1, 434. 0)1, 431 
0} 310.6) 316 
118.7) 115.3) 
163.2) 153 


aa 


Food and kindred products 
316 


Meat products 

Dairy products 

Canning and preserving 

Grain-mill products 

Bakery products 

Sugar 

Confectionery and related products 
He vernges 

M iscellaneous food products 


11,428.01, 444 
319.3, 326. 


* 
= 
= 


—-2o2e mrerariae| 
FES 


ml 
27.3 
79 

202 


5 
# 
6) 
2 
2 
a 
7 
4 


V—-nN~4Oonw 


S2SeeCee2no & 


Ries 


103 
3 
“0 

& 


S 


Tobaceo manufacturers 110. 
Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Tobacco and snuff 

‘Tobacco stemming and redrying 


Sef SSSnoe2e244 
& 


_— 


ok Ra: 








wtS.3 -.ees S¥sy 


Seececa4+eoe4+2 


Teatile-mill products 
Boourtng and combing plants 
Yarn and thread mills 
Hroad-woven fabric mills 
Narrow fabrics and smaliwares 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 4 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 
M iscellaneous textile goods 


J 
-= 


3 


3 


wm 
NEN OS 





51.2 

146 

614 
| 


1,170. 1/1, 175 
127.0, 128. 


2 


“4 
61. 


CnN@enewe~eeo@ oreo “@Qne-2o 


2 
SASwvVe Teruo oc-cooe 
SwwwSPeS—wo B~1>-109 
ees 2 —o& 
. — iJ 
NO~-SOnwO-G@ew cocoa e+2 . 
—o 

@uee 

< bs 
NBAW—-aA- Ban 
aseete? 














Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 


1,170.81, 
Men's 12 


nd boys’ suits and coats 
3am 


Men's and boys’ furnishings and work | 


clo thing 
Women's outerwear 
Women's, children's undergarments 
Millinery 
Children's outerwear 
Fur goods 
M tscellaneous apparel and accessories 
Other fabricated teatile products 


Bee footnotes at end of table, 


20m) i 201 
352.2) 3n6 
121) 
20. 9) 
78. 4| 
12 1| 
62.1 
121. 2| 


» 








. 5 
124. 7) 121.5 117.0) 119. 9) 


352 
115 
18 
60 
13 
63. 2) 
139. 1) 


09 


122.6) 132.8 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
{In thousands} 





Annual aver. 
1954 nee 


Industry group and tndustry 
Oct. 





Meaufacturing —( ontinued 
Lamber and wood products (onset 

ane. owe 

Loggin and contractors 

Sa wm f planing mills 

Millwork. siyweed. and | pretabricated | 
structural wood products 

W ooden con tatners ‘ 

M tscellaneous wood products. 


Sept. aay | tune June | May | Apr. Apr. | ar. . " ’ .| 1088 


| 
itil 
| 
, 


os 
3s: 
oe 
= 


-—*+ ©c2% o~wc 
2 2E s2B Se? 


oo 


2 

ss 

—-+s2 ene 
-s 

—- 

as 

| 

a 

—~8 

©co 


25 28 322 
—~ oven o2o 


Bs38 BES == set Fei 
BEEBE wes SE sei $52 


Sows & 4 S Se Oo— 


$3 gs5 
28 #s 

2s 
® 55 


Furniture and fixtures . 
Household furniture umepeovemectl 
Office, iblic-bullding, and profes- | 

stonal furniture seege 2 i 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures . 

Screens, blinds, and m 
furniture and fixtures... 


“ae 
88 eek 252 
~ es *-no soe 
&2 225 sf 
_-_-> o-a enn 


c- 
“ S2° S222 wes 


S &S¢°3° Sc}=2s Ss4& 
s £F s 


2 88s 


co © 432 sce o-= 
~ 
= 
oc 


a4. 
ses 82 ees £ 


2 es #3 se 
so ~ 


2 
a 
~~ 2« Ss 


Pa and allied products... 
ulp, paper, and ——- mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes _ 
Other paper and allied products 


=~ 
S35 
so 


: 


BESS ue c 
S2e~4 cf FS & 
=e 
«coe 


BESE s & 
es 


Printing, publishing, and allied tndus- 


= 
= 
- 
s 
= 


#2 
223 Bees Ss 


22 


Newspapers 

Pertod tenis 

Books 

Commercial printing 

Lithographing 

Greeting cards 

Rook binding and related industries. . 

Miscellaneous porns and printing | 
ser Vices 


= 
scala 

2288 S838 2 s 
nogen~ o J 


— Neenrnecen~ 
e235 BESi we 
i a | 


Ss SSO S4Sss 2 Baoewo~aws 
} 4 
2 
> 


wets 
eSw~ao © wo 
2s 


o-e2~2 craw ~~ NWS LSS Sw 
oe 2e-—2e6-—S 


tx2% 
See 2aneo~—— 


= 





2 Seroeosue 
= Se4souse 
. 


= 
= 
- 


@ gests 
= 2 sxefesd 


—FSS2? Ss 44-4 2m 


= 


776 


5 
2 
4 

7 
0 
0 
3 
0) 
9 
2 
6 
7 
9 
6) 
8 
0 
0) 
! 

5 
4 

2 
2 
2 
s 
0) 


Chem teals and allied products 
Industrial tnorgante chem teals 7 
Industrial organte chem ioals. ........ 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap, cleaning and polishing Drepare- 

tions. . 
Paints, pigments, and fillers... 
Gum and wood chem icals 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and anima! ofls and fats 
M | seellaneous chem teals 


8% 2 txstee22 


22 2 txe 
—2 26eee~we sew — 
> 3 


sisz 2 e=s2 


stsi es 


s sisi 2 ssris232 


ceeo-2e caso ~~ S224 Ne0u 


~a bo ~3 Go Ge Ge 

ee 2ee~ ccs 
- ~ 

Ettexu2 


9 
9 
2 
! 

4 
3 
6 
l 

4 
7 
! 


2 Straus s 
-_- ouw-Soe one > 


= 
S 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and other emoaen and coal 
products 


52 ete.ze 


Sez 
=x coe 

=>. 

x 

& 

& 








= 
= 
> 
a 
— 


5 # SS ese.ne 28s] 2 tegheek? 


Bs 82 sesaxe s¥a¥ = tae¥ced? 


y 
o-— 2 & ow Neeecceae om ke ~S oom eeconxeco _ooa- 
s 
3 = S32 sss.ze sisF 2 esekesdZ 


B ¢ 2 exsuue s28s2 | exe 


2s $2 exsene sks 

Be BE ses.ze cfs 

& s £8 ese.x2 © 
—Soaes > ss ee eos 

3s 22 ers.z 


eve ee Yee —ocw 4~ee~w BS oo 


3 


Rubber prodnets 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanued, curried, and finished 
Industrial jeather belting and packing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and aap 
Footwear (except rubber) ......... 
Lugenge 
Handbags and small leather ¢ 
Gloves and miscellaneous les srascds | 


~ 
S 

= 

- 

~ 

= 

- 

= 

eo 
- 
> 
~ 
28s 


bd 


S 
—orwes © of 


SRE 
< 

= 

Bs 
Sui 
Sz 
ss ee 
ss 


3 
s¥s3=-8! 


= 





a> 





S=.28 
SASONS SFOSSeu~s wWOet 4 ©F Seeese SFOeaw ~~ C-w 


3 
=-—2224So~4S See0o & 


sex2s.ec8 


ene wo cd *#2enwo~n4ow = 
sscts.ck 


4 
> 
-—Se43sseBVSs 


= extsey 


J 
= 
> 
© cS £-e2232n¢ 


Btone, clay, and glass products 

Fiat glass 
Gina and glassware, pressed or blown 
| 


set ce>Fa.29 


BFS Se? SeSVNewss Howe 
ss= ses?=.28 


—22V FS SCFSO5SDe~—~— 


3 


enesi ss 
tnes8 


Glass products made of pune dbase 

Cement, hydraulte 

Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products __. 

Concrete, gypsum, and Leanned prod 
ucts 

Cut-stone and stone products 

M iscellaneous nonmetallic miners! 


£ 





22528 


~ 
— 


~ 
suenes® sests.:23 


SN@Se4oeS Se-—-e5-—-55 


o 

ad 

ao 

nS 

= 
=. 
a= 








WePOLOS SGee4802 Cx 


_*=-sS2awe 








= $2 


& & 
co 22 


s: 








101. 8) 
18.7 


104 105. 3 
19.1 19.0 





ee 
3 
i) 





& s= svense? se-Bs.c8 
= 39 


£& =8 

~~ =~ 
= 

ec we 


= 
é 


6.1 “4.7 a8 «1 a8 


- 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


(In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 


Manafacturing —( ontinued 
reenery metal industries 
Blast , Steel works, ‘and heed 


mills 
Iron and steel! foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 


e611 U 


1" 
Secondary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and anegeng ¢ of non- 
ferrous metals 
Nonferrous foundries 
M iscellaneous primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products (except ord. 
nance, machinery, and transporte 
tlon equipment) 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware. 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies 
|b pmo structural metal products 
stamping, o ating, and engraving 
Lanting fixtures 
wrieated wire products 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod: | 
ucts 


Machinery (except electrical) 

Engines and turbines 

Agricultural yi and tractors 

Construction and mining machinery. 

Metalworking machiner 

Special industry machinery 

metalworking machinery) 

Oeneral industrial 7 ° 

Office and store machines and devices 

Bervice-industry end household 

machines... 

M iecelianeous machinery parts 
Electrical machinery _.. 

Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa 
ratus esis 
Electrical appliances. 

Insulated wire and cable. 
Electrical equiptment for vehicles 
Electric lam pe 

Communication equipment 

M laneous electrical products 





Transportation equipment 
Automobiles. 
Alreraft and parts __. 
Alreraft . 
Alreraft engines and parts 
Alreraft pro ri. pt and parts . 
Other al and equipment. 
Bhip and boat balding and repairing 
Shipbullding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 
Raliroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 


Instrumente and related products 


“(except | 


11, 099. 811 





Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | 
instruments . | 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 


instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Burgical, medical, and dental tnstru 


monte 

oO halmic goods 

Pr phie ‘apparetus 
Watches and clock 


Miscellaneous manufacturing Industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
| bee peas parte 

oys and & ee 

Pens, ate other ofice —-.. 

Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. _ 

Fabricated fe products... 

Other manufacturing industries 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Bept 


| 
41,156.61, 160.61, 162. 3/1, 179.61, 172.41, 128. G8, - 208. 01, 228 4/1, 249. 0) 


570.0) 
214.1; 215.4 





1954 


Aug. | July 


570.9| 574 


214.7 


2 870.0 
219. 6 


! 58.6 | 


4 


“4 i 
oa 


12.3 


101. 8 
00.0 
132. 6) 
Pay 
| 
41,024 91, 
21 f 1) 


141. 2) 


121.2 
770.7 
213. 5) 
41.9) 
51 4 


125. 9} 


| 


71. 5) 
138. 0) 
121. 8} 
29 2 


170.2 
222.3 
101.9 


151. 5 
246. 3 


a} 1, O81. 4)1, 


S252 sEsave2ek 


S~4Senweaoco-1 2o~oe+c~ 


-2+2 
= 





$a8a 


18.9 
52.0 
10. 5) 
Pat) . 
6.4 





| 
76. 1| 
13 5) 


39.6 
24.2) 
67.4 
32. 2) 


462.0 
52.0 
14.9 


i 
1, 492. 7)1, 


12.3 


100 
70 
131 


O18 
57 
138 


116, 
270. 
213 


41.1 


51 
1m” 
un 


74.3 


145. 


122. ! 


273 
171 


222. 
102. 


24 


125 
104 
® 
49 
9 


wo 


2-S4S 


—s 





he i ee 


48. 5) 


76.3 


49 
a 
67 
3. 


446. 


3 


15 
0) 


mf 


1 


w.! 


145 


z 


a 
eocee~ 





= sisey 


sB8383 


33 


7-3-7 
S2S88 
-ooce 


= 
ao 


> s 
4 & 


22uenecé sane = 
SSPOnewnes 208 -~1 


oe 
= 
. 





June May > 


Siz sfsuuae & 


SPO~ Se K—SFVOBs FS4I—~SSSD 


Mar. 


Apr. 


03.3 
223.9) 


58.0) 
12. 4| 


573.9) se. 
219. 1) 223.0 


87.8} 87.7) 


12. 6) 
101. 6 


Sai 


F5Es8 F xc ¥¥ 


x 
- 


Soe Seo S4Vwes SB See eo Coe 


33 
s 


SNSeRs® 


= 
eS 2 


a 
- 
-—2S224 eso + & 





2eve2rck sees sz 
Ne Senroeeoe —See~1 


= 


12.7| 
102.01 


ene 


— = 
_- = 
- 


& BE 85 ESSaE S xs¥h 
So NS SEny sone S 22215 


SB2az sivaved 


#Ba2RBS2 


—— 


> 2° 





—o > @ SNOOP AS SFOS es BSBeKSeToem 


Artes 


Suesef saes x2 


Saas SS0-) 


== 


102.7 


e 
- 
E22 


- 
= 
2 
e2@n~4o wre 


B82 EBS EESeE B anBe 
—w4 One 2 22 +=—&S seonweso Ss 


Size siuausd 


eSxz8a3 


sexs =a pe & 


= 
oe] 
Oo 


BeSBsse 


One ooo we SES SSoeaewe~—w~) 


FASem~wn~ 





Ee3 


S85 Sts & gst? 
_S4 SF S85 © SEwoe wee 


SESE sEuxzak 


Feb. 


| 
601.4 
225. 5) 
| 

7) 
} 

12.4 
04.5. 


— 
= 
~~ 


28 & est? 


- 
Sd 
> 





oS we Sone 
SESE s 


83 


z 
~ 





& sexs =z 
-~ —sno @~ 


SSSSASE 
C2 S-Seae 


| 


Jan. | 


614.2 
228.7 


58.5 
12. 8) 
1 


1 
82.9 
143.8 


Bs 


= § 


5= 


zzzek 


> 

- 

= 
SeNVYNReNeSe 4S 2S f£ SS BK SHS K SKS SF See we So 





wth beisd 


sue 8 


~ayueeS aan 
SSs8SezsF8 ABN 


1953 


Annual aver 





Dee. | Nov 


637.7' 
232 8) 
8.9 
13.11 
ill 





9 
87. 5) 
aie 


1, 086. 6/1, 114. 011, 14 
55.0) 


162. 9) 


129.0) 
774.6 
261.3 
a8 
63.0 


BS esBle Fs 


= 
_— 
RRE 


100.3 
183. 6) 


#= S2z § 
oo or 24 *-7 ene 


E 


97) 


sal 
79. 3) 
20.8) 
556. 7) 
60. 9 


= 


2 sfuzex8 


=E= 
3=E5 
Seennenwewsl ow o~- DO 
ee 
sucZ=szts 
NnweKnN Pee ~s 


5 eo isBes 





s8 & 
1 oe © 
a 
tl 
= 


= sens 
_ 22am 
Fzeeessk ses 


Ba2eensé 


ero~-oco~~) 
—4OSCSPOee Sew 


a 267. 
1, 216. 6)1, 226. 6 


1, 200. 5)1, 333. 2 


653.3 
249.8 


91.5 
152.3 


Est 


3 


3 
+e2u4eo oe~ 


ze 2 238 


BS 883; 
44 @S4S Seeow 


402% 
70.8 
33.4 
#2. 0) 
m4 
659.7 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


{In thousands) 





Industry group and industry 





Buslines, except local ._.... 
Alr tion (common carrier) . 
Communication.................. 
Telephone...... 
ttn na pntneedatatiin 
Other public utilities... _ _ - 
Gas and electric utilities 
Local utilities, not elsewhere classified _- 
Wholesale and retail trade......__. 
Wholesale trade................ 


737 


-.| 887 


| 10,727 
2, 827 
17, #0 
}1, 508, 
|1, 444. 2 
ial 
Aw 
3, 513 


Retail! trade... caiaiiaal 
Genera! merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores. 
Other retail trade 


Finance, insurance, and rea! estate 
Banks and trust companies 
Security dealers and exchanges __ 
Insurance carriers and agents.___. : 
Other finance agencies and real estate... 


Service and miacelianeous.____. 
Hotels and lodging places 
Personal ser vices: 

Laundries... . 
Cleaning and dyeing plants. . 
Motion pictures__..._. aod 


ES5z3 
*cocne~~) 


| 
| 


o 
en 


‘ 3, 5 


3, 504, 6)3, 522. 5/3, 51 


| 
2,108) 2, 115 
525. 7| 627.2 
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'The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment tn nonagricu!tural 
establishments are upon reports submitted by cooperating firms 
reports cover al! full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of 
the pay period ending oearest the 16th of month. Because of this, 8 
who worked in more than | establishment during the reporting perked will 
be counted more than once. In Federa) estab! ents the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; 
in Btate and loca! government, to ee who received pay for per of the 
od period ending on, or immediately prior to, the last day of the month. 
roprietors, ws persons, unpald family workers, and domestic 
servants are excluded hese employment series have been adjusted t) first 
quarter 1943 benchmark levels tndieated by data from government social 
insurance programs. Revised data tn all except the first 3 oolumns will be 
iden tified by asterisks the first month they are published. 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the &th day of the month. 
It includes ai) persons 26 pues and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants. 


* Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary meta) industries; fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electricn!); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; tnstruments 
and related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing Industries. 

' Nondura goods include: food and kindred products; tobacen manu- 
factures; textile-mtl) products; apparel and other Anished textile products; 
ee and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chem 

and allied products. products of petroleum and cowl; rubber products; 
and leather and Jeather products. 

* Btate and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
volunteer firemen and elected offictals of amall loo! unite 


Bee Norsg on p. i111. 

Norg.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
iven in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
mployment, which appeared in the September 1953 

Monthly Labor Review. 
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1 Bee footnote |, tables A-2 and A-3. 
See Nots on p. 111. 


TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
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! Includes all essoutive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and Nors.— Beginning with July 1954, ap pproximately 1,200 
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on force-account is also —— ~ gt 
* Incluses the 48 States and the District of Colum located in the District of Columbia are excluded from 
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politan area (District of Colum and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
counties). Bee NOTE on p. !!!. 
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' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 14th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless other- 
wise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors 
Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

footnote 2, table A-2. 

' Bee footnote 3, table A-2. 

* Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switch and termina! com panies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized tn the M-300 report by the Lnter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all wey who received pa 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants ([OO 


Group I ). 
with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
eae verages for earlier years include both privately operated and 
Government operated establishments. 
' Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room tn 

pay station attendants. During 1954 such employees made up 45 

the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees tn such occupations in the 2 telephone tnd as 
central o‘Tice crafteamen; installation and 
cable, and ‘cundels — and laborers. During. 953 such tL" 
made up a“ percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 

ts reporting bours and earnings data. 
® Fs average. 
ee average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avall- 
a ° 
"' Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 
Bee Note on p. 111. 

Nortsg.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Karnings in N Non- 
cptoneens Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 

onthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of uction workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 
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' Tye ont indicate shonme in -Y level of average wot earnings * Preliminary. 
to and after justment purchasing power as determined 
the Bureau's Consumer Price I t, the years 1047-40 being the base period See Nore on p, 111 


TABLE C-8: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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' Net spendabile average weekly earnings are o ucting from 
gross average Weekly ey social security and income which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
js, of course, on the number of by ibe worker as 
well as on the level of bis income. Nets earnings have, there- mary 
fore, been computed for types of income-recei vers: (1 worker with no disposable earnings 2 types of income-recei vers. 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 depend Bee footn , table C-2. 5 Preliminary. 
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Bee Nore on p. 111. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ' 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of # hours per week and paid for ‘1l-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
et time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding * Preliminary. 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. See Nore on p. 11! 


TABLE C-—5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
[1947-40100] 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 
[1047-49— 100] 
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1 Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indeses for 18 food subgroups (1935-30— 4 Bee footnote 2 to table D-1. 
: b! in the March 1953 Month! * Includes eggs, fats and otls, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalooholie), 
by 1923 to December 1952 were published y = 


Review and in previous issues. and ot 7 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
[1947-49 — 100) 





Men's | 
Total : Foot- Other! 
Year and month | apparel b cS and wear apparel! 
| | 








Ave | 7 07.3 
: Ave 103. 5 | 102.7 
: Avg 4) 190.0 
: Avg... ™ 0.5 
: Avg.. 106 107.7 
» Avg. 105.8 | 108.2 
Avg. 104 107.4 
: Jan. 107 100.6 
Feb... 106. 8 | 100. 1 
Mar.. 106 108.7 
Apr 106. 
May 105 
June. 105. 
July... | 105 
Aug 105. 
Sept 106. 
Oct , | 105 
Nov . | 106. 
Dee... | 105 
Jan 14 
Feb.... , 104. 


Be 
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Bept... 

Oct 

Nov . 

Dee. : 

: Jan..... 104 
Feb.. 104 
Mar.. 104 
Apr..... | 104 
May.. 104 
June 1M 
| 104.0 | 
Aug ve | 103.7 | 
Bept 104.3 
Oct 104.6 106 
Nov | 104.6 106. 
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1 Bee footnote 1 to table D-1 in the index by the Weighted average of prices for all priced items in the total 


‘Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented one ow. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 
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1 Bee footnote | to table D-1, ' Bee footnote 2 to table D-1 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1047-49 = 100 








| 
' 
| Nov, 


Nov. | Oct, | Sept. July | June | May | Apr. , Jan. | Dee 
109A | 1054 1054 | 1064 | 1064 | 1004 | 1054 | 1054 1954 1953 1953 
| | 


' ' j | 


| | 
14.7 | 116.0 118.2 | 118.1 | 118.0 \ . | 18.2] 114.01 118.0 


——— eee | | ee |S 


| 

_ 
United States average '. .. . 114.6 114.5 I 
Atiants, Ge...... ® | @ In 0) 17.1) @ 
Baltimore, Md... : () (*) 5. 0) ‘ () 114.5 (*) 
Boston, Mass aed ) | 118.6 (3) () ® |u2z7) ® | &@ 
Ohieago, Hl pas 117.6 | 117.1 117.7 71 116.7 | 116.4) 1164 
Olneinnatt, Obie. () () 21 @ ® |1146) @ 


Oleveland, Ohio... : 115.3 16.3; | ® | ») ® | @® | 116.5 
Detroit, Mich... 116.9 116.8 116.7 | 
Houston, Tex... 116.7 116. 5 ( ® () 117.3 | 
Kaneas City, Mo........ () td) ( ) . . ) * 
Los Angeles, Calif... 2... 115.0 ; 5.4) 118.1 ; . 116.1 


Minneapolis, Minn. , () ® ® ® ( . | @&® 
New York, N. Y........ 112.7 2 113.0 112.9 . . . .0 | 112.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 115.9 116.2 115.9 . 1 116.0 | 114.7 
Pittsburgh we () ( ( . , “) 
Portland, Oreg. (3) (3) t (a) () 


&t. Louis, Mo... (*) (*) | 117.4 1 @ 
San Francisco, Calif. ... (4) () | 1146.8 ( “® 
; 112.3 1124 Q . . 113.4 
( 
® 

















115.7 116.2 116.4) @® 
113.5 ) 14.1 () 14.3) (9 186 


| 
| 






































| Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indeses are based on time-to-time changes * Prior to January — Wz: were a monthly for 9 of these cities 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban Wage-earner anc clerical and once every 3 months for the remaining 1! cities on @ rotating cycle. 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Beginning tn ryt Ae indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
eity than in another. ones every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 

* Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953, See footnote | to table D-1 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


!1947-49= 100} 





All items Personal care Medical care 


and services 





City and cycle of pricing 


| ber 1954 


United States average 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Tl... 
Detroit, Mich . 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Feb., May, Aug., and Nov 
Cleveland, Ohio . 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 
Boston, M ass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


Mar., June, Sept., and Dee 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 


Novem-  Novem- 


ber 1953 


114.6 115.0 


117.6 
116.9 
115.0 


16.4 
116.7 
116.1 


October 
1953 


October 
1954 


113.5 
115.7 
116.9 
114.3 


Septermn- 
ber 1954 


Septem- 
ber 1953 


Cinetnnati, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Franciseo, Calif 


November 


Novern- 
ber 1954 


113.8 


115.4 
119.0 
117 
108 
117 


114.7 
119. 

112.0 
117.6 
111.0 


| October 
1954 


Septem- 
ber 1954 


Novem- 
ber 1053 


114.4 


M4 
119 


October 
1953 


Septerm- 
ber 1953 


115.0 
108, 1 
100.7 


Novem- 
ber 194 


October 
1944 


124.3 
136.0 
142.0 
1%. 1 
122.8 


Septem- 
ber 1944 


Novem- 


ber 1953 | ber 1954 | ber 1953 | ber 1054 


123.3 


122 
122 
121 


teptem- 
ber 1053 


Novern- 


| 497.6 | 


1M.1 
125.3 
1264.3 
131.4 
138.8 


122.0 
125. 8 
132.0 | 
128, 9 | 
120.4 


October 
1054 


Septem- 
ber 1054 


130.1 


lit 
110 
07.3 
104, 
113 


118 
itl 
117.3 
108. 3 
104 


October 
19% 


October 
1953 


105. 2 
115.2 
116.6 


106.8 | 


| Novem- | Novem- | Novem- 
ber 1053 | 


| Noverm- 
ber 1054 


108 9 


100.3 
112.8 
103.0 
100.2 
110.8 


119.5 
14.9 
125. 4 
116.2 | 
11. 4 | 


October 
1943 


110.1 
116.9 
116.8 

7.1 


3) 


116.1 


Septem- 


ber 1054 


Septem- 
ber 1053 


117.0 


Septem- 
ber 1053 


October 
10u4 


118.5 
117.3 
126.6 
120.5 
118.7 


Septern- 
ber 1044 


2 


118.1 | 
128.1 | 


| Novem 


119.5 


Septem 
ber 1063 


117.6 
119.0 
116.2 


November 


110.0 


Men's and boys’ 


November November 


Apparel 


Women's and girls’ 


November | November 


99.7 | 


wn 


Footwear 


November | Novernber 


117.9 


113.8 | 


116.8 


Other apparel * 


116.7 
115.3 


United States average 


Monthly 
Chicago, Tl 
Detroit, Mich : 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Seranton, Pa 
Seattie, Wash... 
Washington, D.C 


| 


.. Apr., July, and Oct | 
Boston, M ass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portiand, Oreg 


| September | Septe 
1954 1s 


Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 
Atianta, Oa 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
St. Louls, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 


1954 


14. 6 ! 


106, 6 l 
102.4 I 
1M. 7 ! 
m4 ! 
16.4 I 


im. 1 ! 
19 } 
105.7 ! 
105.8 ! 
102.34 1 


October 
19% 
14.2 1 
104.6 | 
106.0 | 
103.7 
107.5 


110.3 | 
103. 1 | 
104.1 | 
103.9 
103.1 


195 


October 


mber 
5S 


=] 


05.5 


4 
Lis} 

“0 
0.9 
0.9 


On 
OS 
On 
07.3 
O4 


October 


1954 


106. 5 


11.2 
108.3 
108. 3 
105 
104 


107 
16. 2 
107.8 
108.7 
106.4 


u 


1954 


03.6 


105.4 | 
106. 6 
104.5 
106.8 


ie 
103. 5 
104.9 
106.0 
105.1 


103.8 
107 

108! 
106. 2 
11. : 


September | September 
1954 


112.1 
101.4 
104.9 
108. 0 
104. 6 


tr 
as 


1943 


107.8 


113.9 
110.2 
108. 3 
106.9 
105.1 


11 
107.0 
108, 8 
110.1 
106.4 


ctober 


1953 


105, 1 
108.6 
100. 5 
107.0 
111.8 


1953 


114.8 | 
103.1 
105.9 
110.4 | 
m9 


1054 


October 
1954 


100.2 
100.1 
101.9 

5 
100.4 


1964 


100.7 


101.9 
94.1 
“3 

102, 2 

106.6 


“4 
103.4 
11.9 
102.4 

w4 


October 
1953 


8.5 
100.1 
102.5 

“9 

8.6 


September | September | September 
1954 1953 | 104 


1953 


1954 


117 


120 
114 
11K, ! 
116 
11 


118 
127.4 
1a 
118 
14 


October 
1054 


| 
112 
| 14 
114.9 | 
118.4 
120.6 


2 


122.5 | 
116.8 
122.0 
118.7 
116.1 | 


116. 4 


117.! 
114 
14! 
4 
110.6 


115 
127.7 
1m). 7 
118 
114.1 


October 
1043 


12.1 | 


116.0 
114.8 
113.48 
120.6 


Septem ber 
1964 


110.9 
116.7 
122.8 
117.8 
113.6 


November | November 
1964 | 1088 


01.2 


2 


1.9 
87.3) 
a3.0 
04.5 | 
3.4 


1.0 
9 
92.1 
86.6 
9.5 | 


October 
1ut4 


| 
| 


91.3 


ow 
a7 
2 
4 


October 
1ona 


September September 
1054 1963 


| 


2.0 
06.1 
87.0 
6.0 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,? by city—-Continued 


[1047-49 = 100} 





Housing 





| 
Solid fuels an: | 
City and cyele of prieing Gas and electricity | "=o aa d | Housefurnishings Household operation 





| | | | 
Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novern- Novem- | Novem- | Novem- 
ber 1954 | ber 1963 | ber 1964 | ber 1963 | ber 1964 | ber 1963 | ber 1954 | ber 1963 | ber 1954 | ber 1953 | ber 1954 | ber 1953 


a. 3 117.8 116.9 


United States average f 118.9 120.2 : | 108.7 107.3 124.2 | 125.9 105 
| = ~—=]== = 
124.2 (*) (* 106. 2 #.9 | 123.4 123.9 108.4 | 110.2 121.1 
Detroit, Mich 2 121.1 | (*) ( | 19.2 110.1 | 119.3 119.2 108.0 111.0 110.3 
Los Angeles, Calif 2 14.7 9.6 147.3 108. 5 100. 5 «“ ( 106.9 110.3 108.1 | 
New York, N.Y 115.6 ( (*) 108.2 108.9 126. 131.8 105.0 107.7 119.4 | 
eeeaeme, Va 113.3 (¢ (« 102.3 102.3 | 121.3 | 124.3 | 109. 3 110.2 114.7 


Feb Aug. and Nov | 
Clevela and, Ohio. ... 2.3 119.4 (*) (4) 106.8 106, 8 123 123.8 | 103.0 105. 6 110 9 
Houston, Tex | Z 14.1) ©) ®m | 106.6 | 106. 5 (*) “m | 102. 4 103. 8 130. 6 
Seranton, Pa f 116.3 123.0 121.9 112.2 | 112.2 133.2 139.9 101.0 103. 3 110.0 | 
Beattle, Wash 114.9 ( ( a8. 6 #.0 127.3 | 127.0 105. 6 107.9 114.2 
Washington, D.C y 118.3 | 123.0 122.7 114.3 118.1 130.3 | 134.0 106.9 | 110.3 | 117.0 


Monthly: 
Chicago, 1! 


| | 
October October October | October | October | October | October | October | October | October 
1963 104 1963 1954 1953 194 6| | (1088 1964 | 1953 1964 | 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct 
joston, Maas 


(*) 108.4 106, 8 2s 104.8 108.8 
Kansas City, Mo , | 137.0 31. 5 118.0 104.0 | : 


104.5 | 108. 0 
106. 6 107.8 


Minneapolis, M inn. 2 (*) 110.6 | 110.0 | : 

Pittsburgh, Pa__.. 2) 123.9 ! 118.8 | 114.5 _ 106.1 106.7 

| 119.8 | (*) 107.8 105.2 d 108.0 | 111.3 
| 


Portland, Oreg 


| Reptem- | Beptem- | Septem- Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- Septem- | Septem- | Septem- | Septem- 
| ber 19054 | ber 1953 | ber 1964 | ber 1053 | ber 1054 | ber 1053 | ber 1054 | ber 1953 | ber 1054 | ber 1963 | ber 1954 | ber 1953 
| 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dee | | | 
Atlanta, Ga : 124.0 i : q 108. 8 f } 113.8 
21 : 103. 2 


4 


Baltimore, Md | 113.6 u“. ’ 07.4 1 f 2 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 116.5 2 113.2 2 25. 7 5 103.9 
St. Louis, Mo 114.6 ) ‘ 4 : | ‘ 102.7 | 109.4 | 
San Franciseo, Calif f 118. 3 | 3 130.1 109.7 


= 
ad we 


Sis 
cwenwns a) 





' Bee footnote | to table D-1, § Bee footnote 2 to table D-3. 
4 Bee tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-4, for food, ‘ Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 100] 





Food at home 


ar OM gp 


Total food at home | | Cereals and bakery products Meata, poultry, and fish 








Nov Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct | Nov. Nov. | Oct, Nov, 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 1064, 104 








United States average *._. 110.1 10.9) 1 12 103 
Atlanta, Ga... “ll 05| Ls) ~ 400.0; 103) 1.6) 7.3 | 106 
112.9 il Ls} 1 ’ 108 
110.2 107. : 108. 9 | 108 | 119 100. 
110.0 | 108! 108 100 


Cineinnatt, Ohio. a 141 112 113. § 123 


108. 109 

112 112 113. 
1 110 i 
106 107. ! 109. | 
109 110. 3 111.3 27 2 103 


116.! w 
| | 106 


100 
103 
w 


Cleveland, Ohio... 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif... 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ores 


8t. Louis, Mo..... 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Seranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C. 


—-S22—-c% weeece| ao 





2 ©oovo~ 


110 111 | 11.3 | y ws 
110.5 110. 110 ’ : | | 106 
112 113. ! 113 2 w.5) | 106 
ill 112 113 : y we 
108 ill ill 124. ! y 105 


ill 113 114 i 5.3 | 103 
ill 113 12 130 141 | y 106, 
1 100 1h 118 1181 | | 103 
110. 7 it 110 126 1m 103 


108 100 10.8) 197) 120 wr: ae 


NCoEeo “ene 





—AB2u 








—EE 


Food at home—Continued 


, 
Fruits and vegetables } Other foods at bome ¢ 


Oct lov. Oct, Nov Nov. | Oct, Nov 
104 1054 1943 1054 1963 


United States average -. 106 5 | 109 ll 107 113.7 | f 114.8 


Atlanta, Ga... 7 108. TT 112 110 105.8 108. 1 
106 


—w _. se 108. 108 108 iM4 

| 110 105 110 103 
Chicago va ; \ 108 110. 1 106 
Cincinnati, Ohio... : 108 106, 112 i 


Cleveland, Ohio... 103 ! 106 
Detroit, Mich... . 3 | 103 121 
Houston, Tex ; 106. 3 , 14 
Kansas City, M Mo.. i 108. 5 f 105 
Los Angeles, ( ‘alif.. 3.3 103 5 106 


Minneapolis, Minn. cocnwee 102 7 115 
New York, N. Y_. ‘ one | 107 105 
Philadelphia, Pa . 2 11) y it 


Pittsburgh, Pa_.._. 110.0 | 109 { 107 
P , Oreg.... 102. 4 106. 3 107 


— 


a 


106 1o4 
119 115 
115.4 109 
106, 107 
106 108. 


FNNoeS Cen e 


VeNwns 2c 
*oee2 ewe 


116 116 
108 wt 
118. : 116 
111.4 il 
106 14 


eer nae 








119 117 
110.9 112 
104 105 
110. 109. 2 
106 104. 7 


8t. Louts, Mo 9 105 118 
14. 4 105 y Ml 
108. 2 108. y 108. 
Beattie, Wast s : | 105.9 105 Ml 
Washington. | D.C. a ----} 111.2) 111.7 103 


nna weeK-ooun~ 
@-s2 we 2m 


reno 





1 Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for & cities for total food (1935- 4 Bee footnote 2 to table D-1, 
39—100 or June 1940—100) Were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 4 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1963. See footnote | to table D-1. 
Review and in previous issues. See table D-8 for U. 8. average prices for 46 4 See footnote 3 to table D-2. 


Cities combined. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Nov. 
1953 


Cents 
52.5 
27.7 
12.4 


i 








9 
BR 
as. 


2 8 


—-oSoeCoeeooen 








SNSREISNS 
DWH ORARae 
BNSEESEN 
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— oe 
Snes 
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EB ehason® 
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a= 
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2 
—w 





°8 


Joean perch fillet, frozen *._ 
Heddosk, = we frowen * 
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145 citles * 44 citles 4 Excluding long grain rice beginning November 1954 

190 cities ’ 8 citles *lriced only in season. 

“43 citles, * 97 citles 

438 cities * 36 cities Notse.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 

* 42 cities 40 cities D-8 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation 

"| Bpectfication changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective October 1954 of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average retail 

" Specification changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 
1054 upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
4 Bpecifiention changed from No. 2 can to No. 308 can, effective October on an indivictual city basis 
1064 





D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities \—Continued 
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! The revised wholesale price index (1047-49—100) is the official index for 
and The officta! in 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes’ 
[1947-49— 100) 
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' Bee footnote 1, table D-9 * Preliminary. * Comparable to former code 05-12-01.12 * Not available. 








E: WORK STOPPAGES 


E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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shift in establishments directly involved in astoppage. They donot measure 
various cooperative agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or Industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “workers employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages 
involved” and “man-iays idle” cover all workers made idle for as jong as one * Preliminary. 


All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
{Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 


Dee? Nov.t| Oct. | Bept.s| sug? | Jaty#|Yune>| May Cael em nad Jan! 


Total new construction +... 


Private construction . 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling unita 
Additions and alterations 
Non housekeeping 
Nonresiden tial Pulling (nontarm)* - 
Industrial 
Commercial. 
Warehouses, 
buildings. . 
Stores, restaurants, and enrages 
Other nonresidential oaneme.. 
Religious. . 
FE dueational 
Social and recreational _. 
Hospital and institutional 
M Isertinneous 
Farm construction... . 
Pubile utilities....... 
Railroad ...... 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other publie utilities 
All other private *. 
Public construetion .. 
Residential building *. . 
Nonresiden tial building wae wae 
military facilities). 
Industrial 
Educational. . 
Hospital and institutional. 
Other nonresiden tia: 
Military facilities *___. 
Highways 
Sewer and water. 
M tecollaneous public service enter- 
prises 
Conservation and development 
All other publie 9. 
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26 
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2, 392 | 
1, 267 
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113 
175 

47 
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1,010 
3, 525 
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4, 535 | 
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710 
180 
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' Joint estimates of the Burean of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, a the ——gp | and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for butiding permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2 

* Preliminary. 

§ Revised 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Ineludes hotels, dormitories, = tourist courts and cabins 

* Expenditures by privatel blie utilities for nonresidential 
bullding are included under “ Sie ot utilities.” 





' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 

bespite® facilities under the National Hospital Program. 
overs privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 

miscellaneous non building items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes ronhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

# Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industria! building). 

Covers marily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

4 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed new 
construction, by type of construction ! 








Type of construction tom 





Oct.’ | Sept. Aug | July June | May Apr. | Mar Feb. » | . Nov. | Oct. Total 
| 
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| 
Tota! new construction! $234, 12! $216, 454 $187, 771 5238, 135 $361, 182 $237, 110 $400, 886 886 $182, 9189112, 335 $161, 616 |$160, 447/$171, O82 $320, 512 $3, 457, 466)$4, BOK, 151 
= / = 
u 14,197; 11,219) 12,928) 14,584) 16, 511 "90, 342 ; 11, 497 2, 778 6, 088 648) 111, 64 
87, 57,217, 46,790 a 254; 81,341) 218, 371) ae a 168, ORS) 1, S18, 628 
1 2, 346 1 


-|— - | -—_---,- --— ——-—| 








| a 
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| 260) B “ 4 0 15, 000 
| 7, 86,957} 46,771) $1,501) 142, 81, 205) 216, 02% . 39, 324 oa, 90 168, 683) 1, 808, 617 
| 9 6,201] 7,227, 7,627] 6,674 6, : ; 6,916} 10,201] 7,712) | 174, 305 
tut é | uM, 1,879] 10, 318 18, 493) 11, 919 .« 9,780} 9,627] 10,083) 142, 227 
Administrative and | | | | 
Me : 2,804; 3, 252 3,024) 3,117) 1, 1,873) 1,180) 14, 400 45, 731 
36, 827) 60,704) 98, 796) 194, 103 7 784) 65, 20, 756) 37,821) 136, 478) 1, 441, 354 
08| 3.611) 16, 300) 17, 10, 365} 1, 382/ 1, 076 o| * 76, 202) 
19,515) 19,281) 44, , 463! 142) 1 a| 42, 2. 1, 151, 882 
3,210; 787, 473, 2. 850 2 ‘ 6} | 60, ORS 
3,376] 25,077| 7, 24, 370 , 64, 767 
10, 218) 11, 998 4, 7, 106 2, 87, 730 


7.318) 6,510| 29, 842) 28, 202} : ' . 225, 619 

3, 121) 1, 0) . 63, 604 

20,252, 4,107) 4,830 19, 077; 22,405] 11, 486) 8, 3, 161, 915 

| 112, 886) nat 133, 102) 158, 931| 112, 129, 704! " 679) 80, 837! ; 66, 407) 1, 080. 607 
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a 4, 998) 1, 801 707 ; et , 47,237) 156, 7H8 
All other # _...__. 3,375 3,601! 4319) 3,387 9 00 6, 085 4 as! 0 fan om mn 


1 Excludes classified military pro prajeats, but tneludes projects for the Atomic 5 Includes projects under the Federal 8echooi Construction Program, which 
y + = Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- provides ald for areas affected A — coveramnaas activities 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work les armortes, offices, an 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, cqmeey, aang ; Y I buildings on foe Sra and military airfields and atr- 
pm pm tg ay peg pl ey - me. troop housing, which are in- 
properties. Beginning with January = data, awards with a value of 
£25,000 or less are ; the A value of such awards during 1961- 
to less than 1 percent of the annual totals. 
= nudes types of bu 
s major additions and alterations. ° Techades sewer and iy de railroad construction, and other types 
hangars and other palaings, which are included under “Other projects uot elsewhere 
nonresidential” building construction 














TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction, type of building, and 
location in metropolitan areas ' 


Valuation (in millions) 





Class of construction and type of building 1006 
Sept.’ | Aug.’ July | June May | Apr. Mar. | Feb | Jan. Ba. ’ 
United States total 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction, type of building, and 
location in metropolitan areas '—Continued 





Valuation (in millions) 


Claas of construction and type of building | 1964 
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Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. 
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| These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
permits measure building sectivity in all localities having building-permit 
systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- 
ude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according 
to the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally owned 
projects. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for Fed- 
projects and for pepee housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (eatimated cost entered by 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 
eonstruction undertaken by State and local governments ts reported by 


loeal officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit tssu- 
ance or contract-award dates and start of construction. Therefore, they 
should not be considered as representing the volume of building construction 
started. Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 

? Preliminary. Cumulative totals do not include revisions in monthly 


data 


‘ Revised. 
¢ Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census. 
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TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Number of new dwelling units, by ownership, type of structure, 
and location in metropolitan areas ' 
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| Bee table F-3, footnote | 
1 Preliminary. Cumulative 
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of nonfarm starts ts 190,000, the chances are about 19 out of 2) that an actual 
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' The estimates shown here do not include temporary 
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Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
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New Publications Available 


Bulletins for Sale 


Order BLS Bulletins from the Superintendent of Documenta, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,D.C. Send check or money order, payabie to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. Sales offices for BLS Bulletins are also 
maintained at three of the Bureau’s Regional Offices: Mid-Atlantic, North Central, and 
Western. (See inside front cover for the addreases of these offices.) 


No. 1169: Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and Humanities. A 
survey of the characteristics and economic status of professional workers 
in 14 fields of specialization. 140 pp. 70 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies are furnished without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or to the nearest 
Regional Office of the Bureau (for address of the appropriate Regional Office, see inside 
front cover). 


BLS Report No. 69: Case study data on productivity and factory perform- 
ance ... Centrifugal Pumps. October 1954. 59 pp. 

BLS Report No. 72: Earnings of Communications Workers, October 1953. 
10 pp. 

Retail Prices of Selected Commodities and Services Included in the Consumer 
Price Index (other than foods, fuels, and rents) March 1954. Prelimi- 
nary Report. 24 pp. 
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